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‘EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


NOTHING can be conceived to be more important to the inter- 

ests of religion, than that its ministers well understand the na- | 
ture, and faithfully execute the duties of their sacred office. If 
ministers forget their obligations to Christ, and the value of the 

church, which he purchased with his own blood, and are, by 

other cares and pursuits, turned aside from their proper work 

as ministers; we are to expect that religion will decline, errors 

and infidelity gain ground, the church be laid desolate, and the 

name of the REDEEMER be openly blasphemed. The gospel 

ministry is instituted for the purpose of turning sinners from 

darkness to light, building up the kingdom of holiness, and - 
spreading over the world the blessings of the gospel. This 

volume is calculated to afford to ministers, particularly to young 

ministers, direction and excitement in the discharge of their 

holy functions. It comprises a number of small, detached, and 

scarce volumes, of known merit, most of them long celebrated 

and extensively useful, and few of them to be obtained in 

American Bookstores. ; 

By collecting and publishing these scattered and scarce piec- 
es, in one volume, half their present prices is saved to the pur- 
chaser, beside having, ina convenient form for use, what he 
could not elsewhere procure. 

The Authors of the several Works, which compose this 
volume, are too respectable, and most of them too well known, 
to stand in need of any recommendation. 

The first in order, Mason’s Student and Pastor, is, in its 
manner more didactic and less animated, than the rest; but re- 
plete with good sense, and useful hints to young ministers. 

Bisuor Burnet’s Discourse of THE PasToraL Carr, the 
second in this Collection, is deservedly of high reputation in the 
Christian church. ‘This Discourse has passed through many 
editions in England; but has not, to our knowledge been, re- 
printed in this country. The chapters comprised in this work,* 
are full of sound observation, and contain much useful matter; 


* A few chapters of /ocal application are omitted. 
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judiciously arranged, and compressed into a small compass, not 
to be found together in any other work. 

MacciLu’s Consiperations For YounG CLERGYMEN, which 
occupies the third place in the volume, is a work just published 
in Great Britian, and with which, of course, the American pub- 
lic is wholly unacquainted. It is therefore deemed proper to 
quote the recommendation given of it in the Christian Observer. 

“We are strongly impressed,” say the Reviewers in that ex- 
cellent work, “with the importance of the considerations here 
addressed to clergymen; and being desirous that all who bear 
that sacred character may share the benefit, which no one, whe 
has a wish to improve, can fail to derive from an attentive pe- 
rusal of this volume, we Hasten to recommend it to their notice. 
The-subjects of which it treats, are some of the moral dangers 


to which ministers are exposed from the peculiarities of their — 


situation and circumstances. Those dangers he considers un+ 
der the different heads of temptations to Pride, to Vanity, to 
Worldly Policy, to an Uncharitable and Party Spirit, to a Love 


of Company, to Indolence, and to Spiritual Indifference. Dr.- 


Macgill shows himself to have been an accurate observer of the 
human character, and to have made himself well acquainted 
with the springs which usually actuate human conduct. } He 
appears to have deeply studied the Bible, the world around 


him, and his own heart. He is well qualified therefore, for'the © 


office he has undertaken; and we trust that his monitions will 


be as efficacious, as they are appropriate.” At the close they 


say, ‘<The whole work is composed in an excellent spirit; and 
we cannot conclude our Review of it without again expressing 
our strong wish, that it may be read by every clergyman in the 
kingdom,” ; ih eo 
Baxter’s Rerormep Pastor, which is the fourth, dis- 
course, is too well known, and too excellent to.need aby 
recommendation. \ No serious minister can read it without 
being humbled for his deficiences, and stimulated to diligence, 
and prayer. y 


The fifth, discourse in this Collection, Qf Preaching Christ, ~ 
and the sixth Of Particular and Eaperimental Preaching, are. 


the productions of the Rev. Joun Jenvines, the tutor of. the 


celebrated Dr. Doppripes. Of these Discourses, Dr. WAtTTs 


says—‘In my opinion, they are founded upon the general 
principles of Christianity, and therefore invite the perusal of 


all, being written ‘without the narrow spirit of a party.” “1 
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know of no discourses of more eminent necessity, glory; and 

-usefulness, than these two; I mean the evangelical turn of 
thought, that should run through our ministry, and the experi- 
mental way of discourse on practical subjects.” 

The seventh and eghth discourses in this volume, the one by 
Dr. Warts, on Rules of Ministerial Conduct, the other, by Dr. 
Doppripesx, on the Evil of Neglecting Souls, are equal to any 
thing on these subjects in point of seriousness and piety, and in 
the views which they give of pastoral duty. 

Tt was intended, as mentioned in the proposals, to have closed 
this volume with Masiiton’s Cuarces. But froma miscalcu- 
lation, it was found, that the pieces inserted more than filled 

_ the pages promised to subscribers. ‘The Editor has, however, 
.»added the two excellent discourses of JEnnincs, which were 

_ not ‘promised and given 120 pages more than was stipulated in 
the proposals. The insertion of Masillon’s charges in this col- 
anidiiaps was the less necessary, as a very good edition of them 
has been lately published in New York. 

That such a work as this-is needed at the present day, will 
be acknowledged by all the Ministers of Christ, especially by 
~ those, who most solemnly feel the obligations of their sacred 

ealling. 

‘In forming the plan, and in making the selection for it, the © 
Editor has availed himself of the best advice and assistance. 
He is fuily persuaded that the publication, which he now offers 
to the religious community, and which he earnestly commends 
to the blessing of Gon, will be sought by the pious, as an ines- 
timable treasure; and will contribute greatly to the usefulness 
of ministers, and the prosperity of the Kingdom of Christ. 

The Editor will only add, that frivate emolument formed no 
part of his plan in publishing this work. The profits arising 
from the sales, of this and future editions, (should any remain 
after the bookseller shall have been reasonably compensated,) 
are sacredly devoted to the education of indigent, ingenious, 
and pious young men for the ministry. 

January 5th, 1813. : 
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MASON’S STUDENT AND PASTOR. 
PART I. 


HIE that devotes himself to the work of the’ sacred 
ministry, should be continually intent on two things, — 
viz. the improvement of his own mind, and the mind 
of others, in the most important and useful knowledge. 

This comprehends the whole office of a student and — 
pastor. i vee eg 

The business of a student is, to be so employed, as 
to be continually making some valuable accessions to 
his own intellectual] furniture. To which five things 
are necessary, 1. A proper distribution and manage- 
ment of his time. 2. A right method of reading to 
advantage. 3. The order and regulation of his stud- 
ies. 4. The proper way of collecting and preserving 
useful sentiments from books and conversation. Last- 
ly, The improvement of his thoughts when alone. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE RIGHT DISTRIBUTION AND MANAGEMENT OF OUR TIME. 


A STUDENT should be as frugal of his time, as-a 
miser is of his money; should save it with as much 
care, and spend it with as much caution: “T'o be care- 
ful how we manage and employ our time-is one of 
the first precepts that is taught in the school of wis- 
dom, and one of the last that is learnt. And it is a 
prodigious thing to consider that although, amongst all 
9 : 
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the talents which are committed to our stewardship, 
time, upon several accounts, is the most precious, yet, 
there is not any one of which the generality of men 
are more profuse and regardless. Nay, it is obvious 
to observe, that even those persons who are frugal and 
thrifty in every thing else, are yet extremely prodigal 
of their best revenue, time; of which alone (as Seneca 
nobly observed,) if is a virtue to be covetous.”* And 
it is amazing to think how much time may be gained 
by proper economy:}. and how much good literature 
may be acquired, if that gain be rightly applied. 'T'o 
‘this purpose let the following rules be observed. 

1. Take particular notice of those things which are 
most apt to rob you of your time. Upon such an in- 
quest, you will probably detect the following thieves.t 

1, The bed. Never allow yourself more than six 
hours sleep at most. Physicians all tell you that na- 
ture demands no more, for the proper recruits of health 
and spirits. All beyond this is luxury; no less preju- 
dicial to the animal constitution than intemperate 
meals; and no less hurtful to the powers of the mind, 
than to those of the body. It insensibly weakens and 
relaxes both. 

2. Ceremonious and formal visits. They may 
sometimes be necessary; but if they cannot be improv- 
ed to some useful purpose, the shorter they are the 
better. Much of this time is spent to no purpose, and 
it is to be feared not a little of it to bad purpose. 

3. Indolence is another thief of time. Indulging to 
a slow, heavy, unactive disposition; delaying, or de- 
ferring necessary business to a future time, which 

* Norris’s Miscel. p. 118. 

+ Ad summa perveniet nemo, nisi tempore, quo nihil esse fugacius 
coustat, prudemer itatur. Ringel. de Rat. Stud. p. 100. 


+ O fures, O latrones, O tvrannos crudehssimos quorum ‘consilio mihi 
unquam periit Mora! Id. p; 104. 
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eught to be set about immediately; idle musing, or 
indulging to vain, chimerical imaginations. This is 
very natural to some, and as unnatural to others; and 
commonly leads to another, and greater waste of time, 
Viz. . 

4. Sloth and idleness. No man takes more pains 
than the slothful man. Indolence and ease are the 
rust of the mind. No habit grows faster by indul- 
gence, exposes to more temptations, or renders a man 
more uneusy to hiniself, or more useless to others.* 

5. Reading useless books. And those books may 
be called useless to you, which you either do not un- 
derstand; or if you do, afford neither solid improve- 
ment, nor suitable entertainment. And _ especially 
pernicious books, or sch as tend to give the mind a 
wrong turn, or bad tincture. ® 

6. Much time is often lost by a'wrong method of 
studying, and especially by applying to those branches 
of learning which have no connexion with the great 
end you propose. Why should a divine affect the | 
civilian? or dive into the depths of politics? or be am- 
bitious to excel] in the abstrusest parts of mathematical 
science? He has spent much time and labor in these 
disquisitions, and at last gained his point. But, after 
all his expense, what is he the better preacher, or the 
better man? In every undertaking (especially when 
we enter upon a new course of study) we should re- 
member the Cuz Bono; and ask ourselves, how far 
this is like to improve our usefulness, or add to our 
reputation, under that‘character we are about to. sus- 
tain, and wherein we aim at some degree of distinc- 
_ tion? 

“ Quedam tempora eripiuntur (se, negotiis_) nobis, quedam subducun- 
tur (amicis, ) quedam efluunt (inertia:) turpissimy tamen est Jactury 
que per negligentiam yenit. Sen. Ep. 1. 
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Lastly, Much time is lost by an unnatural bent of 
the mind to a study to which it is not disposed; or by 
which the faculties are already fatigued, it will find 
great relief by a change of employment. A man that 
rides post to save time would not choose to be always 
spurring a jaded horse, but will rather change him for 
a fresh one, whereby he makes a speedier progress, with 
more ease to himself. Nal invita Minerva. The ac- 
tivity of the mind is so great, that it often finds more 
relief and refreshment by turning to a new track of 
thinking, different from that it was tired in, than it 
does from a total relaxation of thought in mere bodily 
exercise; which shews that it is not labor that tires it, 
so much as a dull uniformity of employment; since it 
is more refreshed by variety thay rest.* . 

2. Let your most precious time (viz. that wherein 
the thoughts are most composed and free) be sacred to 
the most serious and important studies. Give the 
morning to composition; or the reading some valuable 
_ author of antiquity with whom it is worth your while 
to be well acquainted. ‘The afternoon will suffice for 
history, chronclogy, politics, news, travels, geography, 
and the common run of pamphlets: and let books of 
entertainment amuse a dull hour, when you are fit for 
nothing else. To apply your eariy time, or fresh 
thoughts to these, is like drinking wine in @ morning: 
and giving too much of our time and thoughts to 
them, is like drinking the same intoxicating liquor to 
excess, and*will iy the same efiect on the mind, as 
that has on the body. 

3. Remember to be always beforehand with your 
business, Post est occasio calva. Whatever must be 
done, and may be done now as well as hereafter, for 

* Post Lectione seu stylo defessus nihil nitor repugnante natura: sed 


exercilli genus aliud quero, quo tedium yarietas minuat. Rin. de Rat. 
Stud. p. 110. 
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that very reason had better be done now. This is a 
prudent maxim in life, applicable to a thousand cases; 
and of no less advantage toa student, than a trades- 
man. Defer nothing to the very last, lest some inter- 
vening accident should prevent the execution of an 
important purpose; or put you into a hurry in the 
prosecution Gf it. And what is done with precipitance 
and haste seldom succeeds so well, or is executed with 
that accuracy and discretion, as what is the effect of 
more mature and deliberate thought. A traveller that 
must reach his home in a given time, would not be 
thought discreet, if by loitering at the beginning of his 
journey, he is forced to run himself out of breath at 
the end. 

4. That time is not lost, but improved, which is 
spent in those exercises which are necessary to invig- 
orate and strengthen the faculties for harder work; or 
to preserve a good state of health and spirits; as eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, physic, bodily exercise, recrea- 
tions, and the like. Because through a neglect of 
these, a student may contract a bad habit of body, or 
mind; or so far impair his constitution as to render 
him a long time unfit for useful service. But (Ksé 
modus in rebus, &c.) an excess of these things defeats 
their end, and is as prejudicial to health, as a discreet 
and moderate use of them is conducive to it.* 

Lastly. Enter upon nothing, but what you are de- 
termined to pursue and finish. Much time is often 
lost by vain attempts, and leaving useful designs im- 
perfect. “For as he who begins to build a house, but 
never completes it, must set down to his loss the great- 

* Such diversions as higteyiz: the clergyman’s) health or the temper of 


his min!, may render proper for him, ought to be manly, decent, and 
grave; and such as may neither possess his mind or time too much, nor 


’ give a bad character of himto others. His cheérfulness ought to be frank, 


but neither excessive nor licentious. His friends and his garden ought to be 
his chief diversions,and his study his chief employ ment. Past-Care,ch.viui. 
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est part of his money thus expended: so a student who 
desists from a work (re infecta) wherein he has taken 
much pains, is chargeable with as fruitless an expense 
of his time, as the than is of his money.t 


CHAPTER II. 


THE WAY TO READ AUTHORS TO ADVANPAGE. 


A STUDENT should be as careful what books he 
reads, as what company he keeps. They both leave 
the same tincture on the mind. — 

1. Do not read indiscriminately; nor indulge a curi- 
osity of perusing every new book that comes out; nor 
desires to read it until from the known ability of the 
author, or the information of some judicious friend, 
you know ’tis worth yourreading.. The curiosity of 
Vanillus to be personally acquainted with men and 
their characters, leads him into all company when he 
is at Bath; and when he hears of a new stranger he is 
uneasy until he knows him, and is able to give others 
a description of his person, equipage, and family. By 
this turn of temper Vanillus loses much time, which 
would be more agreeably and profitably spent in the 
conversation of a few select friends. He knows men, 
but not human nature—There is a wide difference 
between a man of reading, and a man. of learning. 
One cannot read every thing; and if we could, we 
should be never the wiser, ‘The bad would spoil the 
good, fill our minds with a confused medley of senti- 
ments, and desires, and the end of reading would be 
quite defeated for want of time and power to improve 
and practice. A man that eats of every dish at table, . 


+ If you are writing a book, or engaged in any work which requires 
much time and pains to execute, lay it down as a rule, to let no day pass 
without putting a hand to it. Nulla dies sine linea, will carry you (like 
p steady traveller). a vast length in one year. 
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overloads his stomach, is sick, and digests nothing. He 
had better have fasted.* 

2. Lay aside the fruitless inclination of reading a 
trifling author quite through, in hopes of finding some- 
thing better at the end. You are sure of finding some- 
thing better in another on the same subject. There- 
fore lose not a certainty for the sake of a mere possi- 
bility. Why should you confine yourself to listen to 
the impertinence of one man, when by only turning 
your back, you may be entertained and improved by 
the more pleasing and instructive conversation of 
another? 

3. Observe the characteristical beauties of your 
author. Every good writer has his peculiar felicity, 
his distinguishing excelience—Some excel in style; en- 
tertain us with easy, natural language; or with an 
elegance and propriety of expression; or delight us - 
with their florid, smooth, and well-turned periods. 
Some love a figurative, diffuse, and flowing style. 
Others quite a plain, rational, discursive one. Each 
‘ have their excellence. But the most elegant is that 
which is most natural, proper, and expressive; it 
cannot then be too short and plain, both to delight and 
instruct; the two great ends of language. A style 
overloaded with studied ornaments grows prolix; and 
prolixity always weakens or obscures-the sentiment it 
would express. No decorations of well-chosen words, 
or harmony of cadence can atone for this fault. Such — 
a style is like a lady who, in adorning her person, 
spoils a good shape by a tawdry dress, and a fine face 
by paint and patches. And both teend from the 
same affectation, in preferring the embellishments of 
art to those of nature, whose charms are. infinitely 


* Distrahit aninum librorum multitado—Fastidientis stomachi multa 
degustare, que ubi varia sunt & diyersa myuinant, non alunt. Sen. Ep, L 
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more powerful and pleasing. Others excel in senti- 
~ments, Those sentiments strike us with most pleas- 
ure, that are strong, or clear, or soft, or sublime, pathetic, 
just, or uncommon. Whatever has the most weight 
and brevity finds the quickest way.to the heart. Others 
excel in method; in a natural disposition of the subject, 
and an easy, free, familiar way of communicating 
thoughts to the understanding. Nothing is very strik- 
ing. You approve and are well pleased with your 
author, and you scarce know for what. This resem- 
bles the Je ne scay quoy, tout agreeable, in the very 
humor, turn, and air of some people we converse with. 
Others are very happy in their manner and way of 
conveying clear, rational, solid arguments, and instruc- 
tions to the mind, which arrest your attention, com- 
mand your approbation, and force your assent at once. 
You see everything in broad day, in a fair, and 
strong and proper liginte A perfect writer has all 
these égecticalbes of sled sentiment, method, and man- 
ner united. A judicious reader will observe in which 
of them his author most excels. 

A, From all your authors choose one ortwo for 
your model, by which to form your style and senti- 
ments, and let them be your Enchiridia, your pocket 
companions. Consult and imitate them every day, 
till you are not only master of their style and senti- 
ments, but imbibe their spirit. But be very cautious 
both an your choice and imitation, lest with their ex- 
‘ellencies you adopt their faults, £o which an excessive 
veneration for them may make you blind.* 

5. If your author have an established reputation; 
and you do not relish him, suspect your own taste 

*Certis ingentis immorari et innutriri oportet, sivelis aliquid attrahere 


quod in animo fideliter redeat—probatos itaque semper lege, et siquando 
ad alios divertere libuerit, ad priores redi. Sen. Ibid. 
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and judgment. Perhaps something has biassed your 
mind against him: find it out and compare it with 
those beauties which charm his other readers more 
than all his blemishes offend them.* Or perhaps you 
do not understand him; then it is no wonder you do 
not admirehim. If your judgment be good, it is a 
sure sign your author is so, when the more .you read 
him the more you like him. <A good friend and a 
good book are known by this; they grow in your es- 
teem as you grow in acquaintance with them. 

When you meet with such an author on any 
subject, stick by him, make yourself master of him. 
You will discover new beauties in him every time you 
read him, and regret not that you are unread in the 
common rubbish. Some books better deserve to be 

“read through ten times than others once.t 

6. Before you sit down to a book taste it; i. e. ex- 
amine the title-page, preface, contents, and index; then 
turn to the place where some important article is dis- 
cussed: observe the writer’s diction, argument, meth- 
od, and manner of treating it. And if after two or 
three such trials you find he is obscure, confused, pe- 
dantic, shallow, or trifling, depend upon it he is not 
worth your reading. 

Lastly.. If the book be your own, make marks at 
the margin against those passages where the sentiment 
is well conceived or expressed, and worth your re- 
membering or retailing; or transfer it into your com- 
mon-place book, under the head your author is treat- 


*_ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum eayit natura. 
—Hor. de Art Poet. 1. 350, 


t—decies repetita placebunt. Juy. 
Qa 
2 
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ing of; or at least a reference to it.* In reading an 
ancient Latin or Greek author, it will be a help to the 
memory to transcribe the passages that struck you 
most, in the spare leaves at the beginning or end of the 
book, in English; and, by thus skimming off the cream, 
you will have it always ready foruse. If you meet 
with a happy expression or even one well chosen 
word on any subject, which you may have occasion 
to use, (and wish it might occur to you when you 
are at a loss for expressions) mark it, and make it 
your own for ever. Thus you will read with taste 
‘and profit, and avoid the censure which falls upon— 


A bookish blockhéad, ignorantly read 
With loads of learned lumber in his head. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW TO STUDY TO ADVANTAGE. 


HERE we must consider both the subjects and method. 
As to the subjects of your study. 
Consider what will make you most eminent and 
useful in your profession:} this kind of study is to be 
your serious business, and daily and diligently prose- 


t 

*Inter legendum authorem non oscitanter observabis, si quodincidat in- 
signe verbum, si quod argumeéentum, aut inventum acute, aut tortum 
apte, si qua sententia digna que memorize commendetur; isque locus erit 
apta notula quapiam insigniendus. ‘Erasm, de Rat. Stud. 

+ Quanto pluris feceris exiguum proventum, tanto ad altiora doctrine 
vestigia cs evasurus. Qui vilissimos quosque nummos admirantur, intu - 
enter crebro, et servant accurate, ad summas sepenumero divitias per- 
veniunt; pari modo, si quis aptarit sudorum metam bene scribere, discat 
murav‘i bene scripta, discat gaudere, si vel nomina duo conjunxerit yenus- 
te. Rin de Rat. Stud. ‘p, 111. 

+ Quisquis verbum Domini statuit sincere predicare, perpetuus et as- 
siduts sit oportet in sancti propositi meditatione, ut sibi constent omnia 
vite studia. Eras. Eccl. -p: 6, 7. is 

Quemadmodum enim non inscite dixit quidam,“tum eruditum appellan- 
dum esse, non quididicerit plurima, sed qui optima maximaque necessa- 
ria;’’ ita non est necesse ut fulurus Ecclesiastes in quibuslibet consumat 
operam atque zlatem—sed ea prithum ac potissimum discat que ad do- 
cenci Munus sunt accommodatissima. Id. p. 92, 93. 
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cuted. In all your reading keep this point. in view. 
A traveller should have his right road and the end of 
his journey always in his eye, whatever little diver- 
sions or excursions he may indulge by the way. You 
may sometimes be, Nescio quid sea discr nud ana, 
but do not be totus in illis.* 

To an acquaintance with books join the study of 
human nature. Your own heart, passions, temper, 
humor, habits, and dispositions, will be the books you 
have most.need to consult on this subject.t For hu- 
man nature in the main strokes of it is much the same 
in all the human species.{ Next to this, your obser- 
vations on the ways and characters and tempers of men, 
will be of great help to you; together with some books 
where human nature is strongly and finely painted, in | 
its various shapes and appearances. 

It is not beneath the Christian philosopher to take 
some pains to be acquainted with the world; or the 
humors, manners, forms, ceremonies, characters, and 
customs of men: at least so far, as is necessary to avoid 
singularity and a disagreeable aukwardness, and to 
preserve a decorum, and an easy address in all com- 
pany. 

A student should not tiek any thing unworthy his 
attention and notice, that has a tendency either to 
make him more agreeable, or more useful to others, 
Some regard is therefore due to dress, behavior, the 
usual forms of civility, and whatever contributes to 
the art of pleasing. Among these I would particulariy 
recommend a habit of expressing his sentiments freely 


- 


* Hor. Sat, J. 1s, 9. 
+ Vid. Self knowledge. Part I. chap. 9—11. 
+ Les hommes sont a-peu-pres tous fuits de la meme maniere; et ainsi 


ce qui nous a touche, les touchera aussi.. Ostervald de Vexercice du 
Ministere. p. 134. 
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and properly upon any subject. Let his style and lan- 
guage be studied principally with this view. 

As tothe method of studying to advantage. 

Pray for a divine blessing on your studies; that God 
would guide you into the most useful knowledge and 
all important truths; direct your subjects, and assist 
your meditations upon them. 

Procure a collection of the best and most approved 
books, which treat of the sciences you chiefly desire 
to cultivate, and make yourself master of them in the 
way before prescribed. 

Consult your own genius and inclination in the 
study you intend to pursue: you will else row against 
the tide, and make no progress that is either comforta- 
ble, or creditable to yourself. . 

Compose your spirits, fix your thoughts, and be 
wholly intent on the subject in hand. Never pretend - 
to study whilst the mind is not recovered froma hurry. - 
of cares, or the perturbations of passion. Such abrupt 
and violent transitions is a discipline to which it will 
not easily submit, especially if it has not been well 
managed and long accustomed to it. Aurora musis 
amica, necnon vespera: because the mind is then com- 
monly most free and disengaged. : 

Let the scene of our studies, bea place of silence and 
solitude; where you may be most free from inter- 
ruption and avocation. 

When you have a mind to improve a single thought, 
or to be clear in any particular point, do not leave _ it 
until you are master of it. View it in- every light. 
Try how many ways you can express it, and which 
is the shortest and best. Would you enlarge upon it; 
hunt it down from author to author: some of which 
will suggest hints concerning it, which perhaps never 
occurred to you before: and give every circumstance 
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its weight. Thus by being master of every subject as 
you proceed, though you make but a small progress 
in reading, you will make a speedy one in useful 
knowledge. To leave matters undetermined, and the 
mind unsatisfied in what we study, is but to multiply 
half notions, introduce confusion, and is the way to 
make a pedant, but not a scholar. 

Go to the fountain-head. Read original authors, 
rather than those who translate or retail their thoughts. 
It will give you more satisfaction, more certainty, more 
judgment, and more confidence, when those authors 
are the subjects of conversation, than you can have by 
taking your knowledge of them at second hand. It 
is trusting to ‘translations, quotations, and epitomes, 
that makes so many half scholars so impertinently 
wise. ; : 

Finally. Be patient of labor. The more you ac- 
custom yourself to laborious thinking, the better you 
will bear it. But take care the mind be not jaded.* 

If divinity be your peculiar study, observe the 
following rules. : | 

1. Be critically expert in the original Scriptures of 
the Bible, and read a chapter in Hebrew, and another 
in Greek every day. And especially observe the dif: 
ferent senses in which the same original word is used 
by the same author: this often throws a great light on 
his meaning. 

2. When you have found what you take to be 
your author’s own sense, keep to that, and admit of no 


*Socrates ille non hominum modo, verum etiam Apollinis oraculo, sapi- 
entissimus judicatus, et perennis Philosophie Fons, dicere solet: “Radi- 
cem quidem eruditionis peramarum esse, sed fructum habere jucurdis- 
simum; initioque magnos adferre labores, sed honestissimum sudantibus 
premium reponere.” Ergo, O Tu, quisquis es, cui ignea vis in pectore 
exarsit, cui flamma in precordiis micat, procul absint mollia, Jenia, facil- 
ia, blanda, que animi impetum extinguere solent. Dura petamus, &e, 
Vid. Ringelbergius de Ratione Studii. p: 13. 
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vague, uncertain, or conjectural constructions, what- 
ever doctrine they may discountenance, or favor. 
3. Be sure to make the sacred Scripture the source, 
standard, and rule of all your theological sentiments. 
Take them from it, bring them to it, antl try them by it. 

4. Make yourself master of some short well chosen 
system of divinity for the sake of method and mem- 
ory; but take care, ( Nullius in verbum jurare magis- 
tri) that you be not swayed by the credit of any hu- 
man names in matters of divine faith. Let reason, 
evidence, and argument, be the only authorities to 
which you submit. Remember it is truth you seek; 
and seek her (as you would do any thing else) in the 
place where she is most likely to be found. 

5. Divest yourself as much as possible of all prepos- 
sion in favor of, or prejudice against, any particular 
party names and notions. Let ihe’miatl be equally 
balanced, or it will never rightly determine the weight 
_ of arguments. Prejudice in one scale will outweigh 
much solid truth in the other: and under such a pre- 
possession, the mind only observes which balance pre- 
ponderates, not what it is that turns it. 

6. Cultivate a proper sense of the imbecility of the hu- 
‘man mind, and its proneness to error, both in yourself 
and others. This will guard you Ae a a dogmati- 
cal confidence in defence of-your own opinions, and 
arm you against the influence of it in others. And, on 
the contrary, endeavor after a meek, humble, teacha- 
ble temper; which, from the highest authority, we are 
sure is the best disposition of mind, to seek and receive 
divine truth.* 

7. Be not fond of controversy. Theological alter- 
cations have in all ages been the bane of real religion, 


* Psoxxv,-9. 
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and the fatal resource of unknown mischief to true . 
Christianity. It sours the temper, confounds the judg- 
ment, excites malevolence, foments feuds, and banishes 
love from the heart: and in fine, is the devil’s most 
successful engine to depreciate and destroy the princi- 
ples of vital piety. Let the controversies you read be 
the most important, viz. those against the Deists and 
Papists. And read only the best authors upon them. 
Among whom you will find none to exceed the late 
bishop of London and Dr. Leland in the former, and 
Dr. Tillotson and Challingworth in the latter. 

8. Avoid theological minutenesses. Lay no stress 
on trifles: as you see many do, either from a wrong 
education, or a weak turn of mind. Reserve your 
zeal for the most important subjects, and throw it not 
away upon little things. . 

Lastly. Let none but the best writers in divinity 
be your favorites. And those are the best writers who 
at once discover a clear head and a good heart, solid 
sense and serious piety, where faith <n reason, devo- 
tion and judgmént, go hand in eli 


CHAPTER Iv. 


THE METHOD OF COLLECTING AND PRESERVING USEFUL 
THOUGHTS FROM CONVERSATION. 


WHENEVER it can be done without affectation and 
pedantry, turn the conversation on the subject you 
have been reading last, if you know it to be suitable 
to your company; and introduce your maturest obser- 
vations upon it. ‘This will fix it in your memory, es- 
pecially if it becomes matter cf debate.* For the 


* Quicquid didiceris id confestim doceas; sic et tua firmare, et prodesse 
aliis potes. Ea doce quz noveris, eaque diversis horis, : aliis at que aliis 
corveniet inculcare. Satis sit, si quispiam te audiat, interea exercitio 
pier} rerum copiam tibi comparayeris. -Mingel. de ratione Studii, 
RP; 


: an 
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_ mind is never more tenacious of any principles, than 
those it has been warmly engaged in the defence of. 
And in the course of such debate you may perhaps 
view them in a new light; and be able to form a better 
judgment of them, and be excited to examine them 
with more care. Intercourse. awakens the powers, 
whets the mind, and rubs off the rust it is aptto con- 
tract by solitary thinking. The pump for want of use 
erows dry, or keep its water at the bottom, which will 
not be fetched up unless more be added. 

When you have talked over the subject youhave read, 
think over what you have talked of; and perhaps you 
will be able to see more weight in the sentiments you 
opposed, than you were willing to admit in the presence 
of your antagonist. And if you suspect you was then 
in an error, you may now retract it without fear of _ 
mortification. That you may at once improve and 
please in conversation, remember the following rules. 

1. Choose your company, as you do your books. 
And to the same end. The best company, like the 
best books, are those, which are at once improving 
and entertaining.* If you can receive neither pleas- 
ure nor profit from your company, endeavor to fur- 
nish it for them. If this cannot be done, (and espe- 
cially if there be danger of receiving hurt from them) 
quit them, as decently as you can. 

2. Study the humor of your company, and their 
character. If they be your superiors, or much inclin- 
ed to talk, be an attentive hearer. If your inferiors, 
or more disposed to hear, be an instructive speaker. 

3. When the conversation drops, revive it with 
some general topic, hy starting a subject on which 
you have some good things to say, or you know oth- 


* Tile tuli€ punctum, qni miscuit utile dulci. Hor, de Arte Poet. 1.347. 
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ers have. ‘To which end it will not: be amiss, to be a 
little prepared with topics of conversation, suitable to 
the company you are going into: and the course of 
your own thoughts in conversation, will be more free, 
than you ordinarily find them to be in silent medita- 
tion. 

4. When any thing occurs that is new, or instruc- 
tive, or that you are willing to make your own, enter 
it down in your minute or common-place book if you 
cannot trust your memory, (for in conversation all 
are freebooters; whatever you lay your hand on that 
is worth keeping, is lawful prize,) but take care that 
you do not charge either the one or the other with 
trash. 

5. Never stand for a cypher in company by a total 
silence. It will appear boorish and awkward, and 
give a check to the freedom of others, It is ill man 
ners. Better say a trivial thing than nothing at all. 
Perhaps you hear.a deal of impertinence, uttered by 
some in the company, which you candidly excuse: 
presume upon their candor, if you happen to talk in 
the same manner. You have a right to claim it: you 
‘ will readily receive it. Something trite and low ut- 
tered with an easy, free, obliging air, will be better 
received than entire silence; and indeed than a good 
sentiment delivered in a stiff, pedantic, or assuming 
manner. And many good things may arise out of a 
common observation. However, after a dead silence, 
it will set the conversation a going, and the company, 
who want to be relieved from it, will be obliged to 
you. This is a secret that will never fail to please, 

6. Join not in the hurry and clamor of the talk, 
especially when a trifling point is disputed and several 
speak at once, but be a patient hearer, till you have 
made paps master of the subject and the arguments 
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on both sides. And then you may possibly find an 
opportunity to put in as mediator, with oat to your 
judgment... — 

Repeat not a good thing in the same company twice, 
unless you are sure you are not distinctly heard the 
first time. 

7. Though you may safely animadvert upon, yet 
do not oppose, much less rally the foibles or mistakes 
of any one in the company; unless they be very noto- 
rious, and there be no danger of giving offence. But 
remember that he himself sees the matter in a different 
light from what you do, and with other eyes. 

8. If detraction or profaneness mingle with the 
conversation, discountenance it by a severe, or a reso- 
lute silence, where reproof would be thought. indeli- 
cate. If this be not sufficient to put a stop to it, make 
no scruple to withdraw.* 

9. Affect not to shine in conversation, especially 
before those who have a good opinion of their own 
understanding. The surest way to please them, is to 
give them opportunity to shew their parts; a monopoly 
of this kind will scarce ever be endured with patience.t 

10. Bear with the impertinence of conversation. 
Something may be learned from them, or some op- 
portunity may be given you to put in a sentiment 


* Possidontus relates of St. Austin, that: this Latin distich was in- 
scribed on the table where he entertained his friends, 


Quisquis amat dictis absentem rodere amicum, 
Hanc mensam indignam noverit esse sibi. 


t+ Conversation is a sort of commerce, towards which every one ought 
to furnish his Kota,’ i,e, to hear and speak in his turn. It is acting 
against the rules of honesty, and laws of commerce, to monopolize 
all, and deprive others ofthe share they have'in the gain. It 
is in like manner, a kind. of injustice in those who compose the cir- 
cle, always to usurp the talk. If your design by it is to make a shew of 
your parts,and to procure estecm,you quite mistake your interest; for yon 
exasperate those against you whom you thus force to silence, who cannot 
bear the ascendant you give yourself, and the degree of superiority you 
assume, Reflect, upon ‘ridicute, yol. 1, p. 5a 
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more apropos. » Besides, what appears low and flat to 
you, may not to another.* 

- Lastly. “Appear perfectly free, friendly, well pleased, 
easy, and unreserved.. This will make others so; and 
draw out many a good thought from them. And is 
much more-pleasing than a studied politeness, and all 
the usual arts of common place civility.t 


CHAPTER V. 


CONCERNING THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR THOUGHTS WHEN 
ALONE. 


A STUDENT (like a philosopher) should never be 
less alone than when alone. Then it is that, if it be 
not his own fault, he may enjoy the best of company . 

Next to the regulation of the appetites and passions, 
the most important branch of self-government is. the 
command of our thoughts: which without a. strict 
guard will be as apt to ramble, as the other to rebel. 
The great difficulty will be to keep them fixed and 
steadily employed upon your subject. ‘To this end 
let the mind be calm and dispassionate; view your 
theme in every light; collect your best thoughts upon 
it; clothe those thoughts in words, and consider how 
Mr. Addison, Mr. Melmoth, or any other writer you 


* That which makes common conversation so nauseous,are the applauses 
bestowed on follies. Narrow souls admireevery thing, and cry up the least > 
trifles, that ought to be let pass. That which becomes a well bred man 
on these occasions, is to say nothing. It would be a criminal complai- 
sance to applaud offensive fooleries. It would be likewise a faulty deli- 
cacy, to bear with nothing but what is exquisite, and to express contempt 
tor every thing that is flat and trivial. Idem, p, 246, 

+ However it is extolled as the great art of conversation, to appear with 
the utmost openness and civility when you are most upon the reserve: 
Yet, as it is not only the ordinary dress of courtiers, and travellers, but 
an art that frequently belongs to the shops, the covering is much more 
tvansparent,than they who act under it are apt to think. And besides,such, 
an address is really nauseous amongst friends; and the greatest masters 
of this artful smoothness, seldom deceive others thereby, so much a3 
‘themselves. Vid. Adyice'to a son, p. 31. 


nt 
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admire, would express the same: guard against a va- 
grancy or dissipation of your thoughts; recall them 
when they are rambling; and observe by what con- 
nexion of ideas or images they are enticed away from 
their work, and refix them more diligently: if you 
have a pen and ink at hand, set down your best sen- 
timents on paper. If your subject be of a religious 
nature, it may not be amiss to recollect some proper 
* text of Scripture, as a standard to which you may re- 
call your vagrant forces. 

Let the matter of your meditations, be something 
seasonable, important, or entertaining. Consult the 
temper your mind is in, or ought to be in at that time;. 
and let your subject be suitable to it. 

Take care that nothing vain, or vicious steal into 
your mind when alone. Hereby you make yourself 
avery bad companion to yourself; and become your 
own tempter. 

If the place or occasion will admit it, think vivo 
voce, or utter your thoughts aloud. 

In your evening meditations, go over in your mind, 
the best things you have read or heard that day, and 
recollect them the next morning.* 

The great advantage of being alone is, that you may 
choose your company; either your books, your 
friend, your God, or yourself. ‘There is another 
will be ready to intrude, if not resolutely repelled. 
By the turn of your thoughts you may detect his en- 
trance, and by what passage he stole in. You may 
know him by his cloven foot. And you have the 


best precept exemplified by the best precedent, how to 
eject him.t 


' *Id quoque perutile fuerit, ante somnum notare quecunque luce ea 
peracta sunt. Ringel de Kat. Stud. p. 110 


tSee James iv, 7, compared with Mait. iv, 10, 
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If books be your subject, or what you lately read 
and laid-up your memory; your mental employment 
will be recollection and judgment. . Recollection, to 
recall to your mind the good things you have read; 
and judgment, to range them under their proper class: 
And to consider upon what occasion, or in what com- 
pany it may be proper or useful to produce them. 

If you choose a friend for the companion of your 
solitude; let it not be merely for your own pleasure. 
But consider in what manner you may improve or 
entertain him. Or what it is you would learn from 
him; and in what manner you may best behave to- 
wards him, the next time you come in his com- 
pany. , nie | 

When you desire to have the great GOD for the 
object of your contemplation, (as you should always 
do in your religious retirements) your mind cannot be 
too serious, composed, and free. Now itis that the 
thoughts will be most apt to revolt and ramble: and 
the utmost efforts must be used to guard and guide 
them. ‘T'wo things in this case you should never 
forget. , 

1. Earnestly implore his help, that you may think 
not only steadily, but worthily of him. 

2. Consider him as present with you; and as wit- 
ness to all the employment of your mind. 

Lastly. If you are your own companion, and self- 
meditation be your business, you havea large field be- | 
fore you.* But one thing be sure not to neglect, viz. 
Sharply and impartially to reprove yourself, in case 
of any observable failure; and resolve to amend your — 
conduct in that particular, especially when the same 
circumstances recur. 


*See Self Knowledge, part iii, chap. 1. 
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PART I. 


'FHE business of a pastor is to do all he can to pro- 
mote the eternal interest of the souls of men. And 
to keep his eye continually on this, the great object of 
the sacred office, will be a good direction to him in the 
prosecution of it. 

He is now to improve, regulate, digest, and apply 
that stock of knowledge he has taken so much pains 
to acquire: And examine what part of it will be most. 
helpful to him in his great design. 

The duties of the pastor’s office may be comprised 
under the six following general heads. 

Preaching. Praying. Administering the Seals. 
Visiting the sick. His conduct towards his people an 
general. And towards persons of different charac- 
tersin particular. 

1. Preaching. This may be divided into two parts; 

Preparation. And elocution. 

1. Preparation. Which consists of composition, 
and the duties immediately previous to preaching. 


CHAPTER, I. 


OF COMPOSING OF SERMONS. 


“BESIDES all the usual academical preparations, the 
study of languages, sciences, divinity, &c. there is a 
particular art of preaching to which if ministers did. 
more seriously apply themselves, it would extremely 
facilitate that service, and make it more easy to them- 
selves, and more profitable to. their hearers.”* For. 
acquiring which art the rules laid down in this and 


*Wilkin’s Ecclesiastes, p. 1. 
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the three following chapters may be helpful to those 
who are entering upon the sacred employment. 

1. 'The first thing to be considered, is the choice of 
the subject. Here you must consult your own gen- 
ius, taste, and abilities: and choose those subjects which 
have most impressed your own mind; for on those 
you are most likely to succeed, and to produce the 
most mature and useful sentiments. Consult also the 
temper, taste, and capacities of your audience. For 
the more suiable your subject, stile, and sentiments are 
to them, the more likely you will be, both to please, 
and improve them. And therefore a minister should | 
never fix, nor choose to preach, amongst a people, 
whose opinions are widely different from his own. 
“Let the most useful and pertinent subjects, be your | 
most frequent choice. Those are the most useful, 
which are the most edifying: And those most perti- 
nent, that are most fitted to the capacities, and necessi- 
ties of the auditory. 'T’o both which you ought to have 
aspecial regard,”* If you are at a loss for a text, con- 
sult the contents of the several volumes of sermons, 
you have by you. Thata man may form himself to 
preaching he ought to take some of the best models, 
and try what he can do ona text handled by them 
without reading them; and then compare his 
with theirs. This will more sensibly and with- 
out putting him to the blush, model him to imi- 
tate, ‘or (if he can) to excel the best authors.7 
Whatever particular text strikes your mind with more 
than common force, in the course of your reading or 
meditating the scriptures, pen it down with some use- 
ful strictures that may occur to you, for the founda- 
tion of a future work. By this means, you will have 


“Barecroft’s Ars. Concionandi, p. 92, 
{Burnet’s Past. Care, p. 226, 227. 
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a good. supply of suitable texts at hand, A sermon 
should be made for a text, and not a text found out 
for a sermon. For, to give our discourses weight, it 
should appear that we are led to them by our text. 
Such sermons will probably have much more effect 
than a general discourse to which a text seems only to 
be added as a decent introduction, but to which no 
regard is had in the progress of it.* Affect not an 
obscure, difficult, or barren text, to shew your ingenu- 
ity in throwing light upon it, or set others a wonder- 
ing what youcan make of it. Discourses from such 
texts must be either unprofitable or unnatural. 

2. Having chosen your subject; your next care is, | 
to be furnished with a store of useful and pertinent 
thoughts upon it... Having fixed your spot on which 
to build, you are now to, prepare materials. To this 
purpose, carefully peruse your text, both in the original 
and different translations. Attend t ts connexions 
and reference; and observe what is the principal sub- 


“ject it points to. Collect from your concordance, or 


common place book to the bible, or from Mr. Clark’s 
Annotations, or from Wilson’s Christian Dictionary, 
and others, all its parallel places, or the several scrip- 
tures, that have a reference to it. Pen them down on 
loose paper, to be. properly interwoven into the dis- 
course under any particular head or branch of it— 
Consult other authors onthe same subject. Use their 
thoughts, but not their words, unless you quote them 
expressly; which should never be done, unless your 
author be a writer of eminence, and of good repute 
with your audience, Aad let it be a sentiment so 


*Id. p. 280. . 
tid. et Ioid. Many will remember the text that remember nothing 
else; therefore such a choice should be made as may at beast put a 
weighty and speaking sentence of the scriptures upon the memories of 
the people. Id, p. 2h7. 
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‘weighty, and well expressed, as deserves to be remem- 
bered by them; and then they will remember it the 
sooner as coming from him, than from yourself. 

3. Having thusprovided materials; form your plan. Let 
your method, as well as your subject, flow from your 
text. Let the division be easy and natural, and such as 
theaudience wouldexpect. “Letit arise from thesubject 
itself; and give a light and just order to the several 
parts. Such a division, as may easily be remembered, 
and at the same time help to connect and retain the 
whole. In fine, a division that shews at once’the ex- 
tent of the subject, and of allits parts.”* | Avoid a te- 
dious multiplication of particulars under every general 
head of your discourse. Let your particular heads be 
not only few, but distinct; and affect not to con- 
ceal the number and order iof them, if they be distinct 
and natural, as some modern preachers do. It is a 
false delicacy to aim at reducing a sermon to the form 
of a polite harangue. ‘The other method of expressing 
the number of the heads in their proper order, is not 
only more pleasing to the common sort of hearers, but 
a help to their understanding and memory; whicha 
preacher should by all means carefully regard.+ «It 
will be proper, to draw your method or plan, on a 
loose piece of paper laid before you, with the several] 
particulars under their respective general heads; and 
whatever place of scripture, or inferences, &ce. you 
meet with in reading or meditating, pertinent to any 
particular point you shall speak to, you may then 
place them under that particular: for all things may 

*Cambray’s Dialogues on Eloquence, p. 9, 

flt.is but a bad rule in Alsted at least for vulgar auditors) when he 
advises to conceal and alter the method for variety’s sake. Crypsis dispo- 


pitionis tollit fastidium auditoris. This may be true of itching curioug 
hearers, but not of such as regard their own profit and edification, 


Walk. Eccles. p. 5, 


. 
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not come to your mind at once, and a. thought is so 
quickly gone. (let your memory be almost ever so te- 
nacious and retentive) that you will hardly retain it, 
unless it be in this manner committed to paper. And 
whatever place of scripture you make use of, which 
you do notavell understand, consult the ablest com- 
mentators on that passage for the meaning of it; that 
you may not apply itto a wrong sense.”* 
4. Having thus provided materials, and formed your 
plan, begin the superstructure. Which will now be 
_raised and adorned with great ease, and be continually - 
improving upon your hands, Forno man can talk 
well on a subject, of which he is not entirely master.t 

“In the beginning you must endeavor to gain the fa- 
vor of the audience, by a modest introduction, a respect- 
ful address, and the genuine marks of candor and pro- 
bity.”£ Let your exordium be short, modest, grave, and 
striking; either by proposing your method, and enter- 
ing upon your subject directly: Or by a few important 
general observations, which are connected with, or 
naturally lead to it: Or by some short unexpected re- 
mark on the words of the text. 

‘In your enlargement on particulars, if you find your 
thoughts do not run freely on any point, do not urge 
them too much; this will tire and jade the faculties 
too soon. But pursue your plan: better thoughts may, 
occur afterwards, which you may occasionally insert. 

Let your best sentiments stand in the beginning or 
end of a paragraph, and the rest in the middle, which 
will pass very well in good company, And let every 


“ Barecroft’s. Ars Conc. p. 111, 112. 


t Etenim ex rerum cognitione efflorescat & redundet oportet oratio: 
Qaz nisi subest res ab oratore percepta & cognita, inanem quandam ha. 
bet elocutionem, & fere puerilem. | Cicero de Orat, l. 1. §. 6. 


+ Cambray’s Dialogues on Eloquence, p. 117—Sed hee adjuvant in 
oratore, lenitas vocis, vultts, pudoris significatio, verborum comitas, 
Cicero de Qrat, 1. 2, § 43, : 
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head conclude with some striking sentence, or perti- 
nent scripture. _ . 

_ As every complete sermon resembles a little book, 
the method of composing the former, may be the same 
with what Aingelbergius tells us he used in composing. 
the latter. : 

“My first care (says he) isto form in my mind,a 
perfect plan of the work before me. Then ina large 
tablet, or a sheet of paper, I set down the titles of the 
chapters, or the several heads I am to discourse on, 
Then f look over them to see if they have their proper 
place, connexion, and coherence: And alter’ them as I 
see occasion. ‘Then whilst my mind is still warm with 
the subject, I take a brief’sketch of what is’ proper to 
be said under each head, which I write down ona loose 
piece of paper; these I afterwards transfer into my 
plan, and in a fair hand transcribe under their proper 
heads. By this means, I have the whole subject and 
method of the work under my eye at.once. ‘Then I 
every day transcribe a chapter for the press, and add, 
or expunge, as I go along, according as the matter re- 
quires. After this, when I see nothing deficient, or 
redundant in the subject, I apply myself to revise the 
language.” * . 

Let your application be close, fervent, and animat- 
ed.¢ T'o which end, get your own heart warmed and 
penetrated with your subject. For however drowsy, 
or inattentive your hearers may be in the beginning, 
or middle of a discourse, they should be always awak- 
ened, and warmed at the close. “It is oftentimes proper 
at the end of a discourse, to make a short recapitula- 

* Ringel. de Ratione Stud. p. $8, 92. Vid. Ars Concio. p. 92. ‘ 

{ Ilne suffit pas de savoir d’ou ii faut tirer les usagess 11 est necessaire 
de connoitre le but qu’on doit se proposerdans une application. Or ce 


but, c’est d’emouyoir, de toucher ses auditeurs, de leur inspirer les poy 
mens de picte, d’amour de Dieu, de charite, &c. Ost. de Pexercice, p. 126, 
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tion, wherein the orator miigae to exert all his force and 
skill, in giving the audience, a full, clear, concise view 
of the chief topics he has enlarged upon.”* — And let 
the last sentence of the sermon, be either your text, or 
“some pertinent scripture, or some weighty thought well 
expressed and worth remembering. 

5. Having thas raised your superstructure on the 
plan proposed, you must put the finishing hand to the 
_work, by decently adorning it: which is the business 
of a revisal, wherein you are to re-examine the meth- 
od, matter, and style. 

1. The method. Here perhaps you may see some 
small alterations necessary; e. g. this head may 
come in more naturally before that; such a sentiment 
will shine to more advantage at the conclusion of a 
paragraph; and this particular head is not sufficiently 
distinct from that, and therefore both had better be 
wrought into one. 

2. With regard to the matter. Such a sentiment is — 
expressed before, therefore strikeit out here; too much 
is said upon this part of the subject, too little upon that; 
add here, retrench there; if any new thought, or per- 
tinent scripture occur to your mind, search out the 
proper place where to dispose of it. 

3. With regard to your style. This thought is ob- 
scurely eiensed explain it; this sentence is equivocal, — 
be more determinate; this is too long, shorten it; here 
is a jingle, correct it; this disposition of the words is 
harsh and hard to be pronounced, alter it; this expres- 
sion 1s too mean and vulgar, substitute a better.+ 

I shall conclude this ehapter with the following gen- 
eval rules relating to the style of the pulpit. 

* Cambray’s Dialogues, p. 118. 

} Equidem in libris cecudapare cum speciosum aliquem vocum con- 


textum, aut verba duo, ornata invenio, letitia exulto majore, quam st 
aureum reperissem. Ringel. de Rat. Stud. p. 111, 122. 
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i. Let it be plain, proper, and perspicuous; and then 
the shorter it is, the better. A concise, full, and nerv- 
ous style is always most striking, therefore most pleas- 
ing. To obscure and weaken the sense by a studied 
ornament or flow of words, is wrong oratory, and 
nauseous to every one of true taste. 

“The words ina sermon must be simple and in com- 
mon use, not savoring of the schools, or above the un- 
derstanding of the people. All long periods, such as 
carry two or three different thoughts in them must be 
avoided; for few hearers can follow or apprehend these. 
Niceties of style are lost before a common audience.””* 

2, Let your numbers be full and flowing. And 
carefully avoid all harshness and dissonance in the 
choice and disposition of your words: this is a part 
of rhetoric, which though carefully cultivated by the 
ancients, is too much neglected by the moderns.}+ “In 
reading over a discourse to ourselves, we must observe 
what words sound harsh, and agree ill together; for 
there is a music in speaking, as well as in singing, 
which a man though not otherwise critical in sounds, 
will soon discover.” 

3. Observe a medium between a too short and too 
prolix a style. The sententious style is apt. to be de- 
fective. A prolix one (if the members of a long sen- 
tence be not judiciously disposed, and fraught with a 
weight of sentiment) tedious and disagreeable; and a 
low creeping style is as unbecoming the dignity of the 
pulpit, as a high and turgid one. ‘There is a decency 


* Burnet’s Past. Care, p. 223. 

+ See treatise on Prosaic numbers——Numeros equidem vitam vo- ' 
caverim orationis; quod haud obscure apparebit, si sententiam numero- 
sam solveris, iisdem servatis & transpositis verbis, Quippe que ante 
efficax erat, ca solyta ridicula videbitur; quamobrem in omni opere, pri- 
_ ma curarum esse debet, ut res sive membra cohereant; nroxima, ut verba, 
seu modulatio numercrum, Ringel. de Rat. Stud. p. 92, 95s 

+ Burnet’s Past. Carey p. 286, 
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to be observed in our language, as well as our dress:* 
With regard to both a prudent man will consider, not 
only what is decent in itself, but what is most so at 
certain times. 

A, An illustration of your subject by sensible i images, 
and apt similies, will always be agreeable. — 

Lastly. Let the conclusion of your periods be har- 
monious, and your concluding thoughts the most me- 
morable.t 

See. more on this subject, Part IL. c. 4 


CHAPTER II. 


GENERAL RULES RELATING TO PREACHING. 


1. IT were adviseable for young preachers to pen 
down every sentence of their-sermons in short-hand; 
and trust nothing to their memories, until they are mas- 
ters of a free, fluent, and proper style; and have’ ac- 
quired a good command of their spirits, a free atter- 
ance, and a maturity of sentiments. Then they may 
venture to leave something to the mémory, by writ- 
‘ing half sentences, until by degrees they are able to trust 
to it a good part of the enlargement under every head. 


* Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent, as more surtable. 
A low conceit in pompous words express’d, 
Is like a clown in royal purple dress’d; 

For different styles with different subjects sort, 
As seyeral garbs, with country, town, and court. 
Some by old words, ta fame have made pretence, 
Ancients in phrase, mere moderns in their sense; 
Such labor’d nothings | in so strange a styie, 
Amaze th’ unlearned; me uke the learned smile. 

Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 


4 Omnique in re, posse quod deceat facere, artis & nature est; scire 
quid quandoque deceat, prudentiz. Cic. de Orat! 1. 3, § 55. 

¢ Elocutio pestibus quatuor consummmatur. Primum enim si res tracte- 
tur magnifica, caveone particula usquam jaceat humi, infra dignitatem 
orationis—stum etiam video ne verbum idem, aut syllaba, si fiert possit, 
bis ponatur-ad hee do oper: at, ut numerorum gratia, sive concentus 
cohaereat, aut per omnes periodi partes, aut saltem in fine-—Pos:rema 
cura est, ne multi sint fives sertentiarum, gui pedes easdem habeant. 
Ringel de Rat, Stud. pe $9, 94, ~ 
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This will be no great beedety provided they take care 
to be thoroughly masters of their notes, before they go 
up into the pulpit; and will be a great nee to a free, 
decent, and natural elecution. 

I would not advise any young minister, though ever 
so happy ina strength of memory, entirely to lay aside 
his notes; it can answer no valuable end, and the in- 
conviencies of it are these;—the thoughts may possibly 
wander; in that case you are bewildered without a 
guide: this reflection will create a confusion and _per- 
plexity in the mind, which the hearers will observe 
with pain; and you will scarce ever be able to recov- 
er the right tract in that hurry of spirits without many 
atnpand much trouble: This will throw a tremor, 
at least a diffidence on the mind, which will make it 
difficult to resume your wonted courage. Besides, 
when so much attention is bestowed on the memory, 
you will be apt to pay too little to the judgment and 
affections. You. will not have leisure to observe how 
much your own heart is affected, or how you may: 
best affect that of hearers; who are never more 
pleased, than when they see their preacher composed, 
free, and. deeply impressed with his, own subject; and 
never more disgusted, than when they observe him 
confused, bewildered, unattentive to what he him- 
- self delivers. esides, the inaccuracy of diction, 
the inelegance, poverty, and lowness. of expression, 
which is commonly observed in extemporaneous dis- 
‘courses, will not fail to offend every hearer of good 
taste, 

2, Go to the bottom of your subject; and think of 
every thing that ought to be said upon it: and consid- 
-er what points, or parts of it, your hearers would be 
elad to have cleared up, or most enlarged upon. ‘T’o 
skim off only the surface, is to put off your audience , 
with froth. The weightiest sentiments often lie at 
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bottom; bi at the pains then of diving deep to bring 
them up from thence. On the other hand, 

‘8. Take care you do not torture your subject, by 
aiming to exhaust it. Do not endeavor to say every 
thing that can be said, but every thing that ought to 
be said upon it. A preacher’s excellence is seen, not 
so much in saying a great deal upon a text, as saying 
the best things in the best manner.* 

4, Do not crowd your thoughts too thick. This’ 
will but fatigue and perplex the minds of your hear- 
ers, who should always have time to follow you. If 
you pour water too fast into the funnel, it will run over. 

5. Protract not your discourse to an undue length. 
The best sentiments will not be attended to, whilst 
your hearers are impatiently waiting and wishing for 
the conclusion. It were better to offend by the other 
extreme, provided your matter be solid, well disposed, 
and well digested. Better leave your audience long- 
ing than loathing. Abstinence is less hurtful than re- 
pletion. I think Mr. Luther says in his table talk, that 
one necessary qualification of a preacher is to know 
when to leave off. 

6. In practical preaching (which should be your or- 
dinary strain) remember that you preach to Christians; 
and let your chief motives to practice be drawn from 
Christian principles. “tt is verily a fault in too many 
of the public teachers of our times, that their sermons 
are moral harangues generally; and Tully’s offices; 
and Seneca’s epistles serve them instead of the Bible: 
they are furnished with nothing but moral precepts, as 


* 'Nolim te facere, quod prava quadam ambitione, vulgus professorum 
hodie facit, ut omni loco coneris omnia dicere, sed ea duntaxat, que exe 
plicando przsentiloco sint idonea ; nisi sisquando, delectandi causa, dis 
grediendum videbitur. Erasm. de Ri at, Studii, p. 186. 

Un predic ateur judicieux sait parler, & se taire, il sait dire ce quit 
‘faut, & s’arreterou il fants Oster. de Vexercicg du Min, p. 142, 
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if they were preaching at Old Rome or Athens, and 
their auditors were all infidels.”* 

7. Bé sure to consult the capacity and understand. 
ing of your hearers. Remember you are not declaim- 
ing in the academy; but preaching to an illiterate con- 
gregation: take care then that you be not too learned, 
or too logical; that you do not shoot over the heads of 
your hearers (as they call it) either in your doctrine 
or language. Condescend to their capacities; and let 
it be your ambition and care whilst you are treating 
of the highest subjects, to be comprehended by the 
lowest understanding: wherein archbishop Tillotson, 
archbishop Sharp, and Dr. Sherlock will be your best 
patterns. It is not easy to be conceived how much 
ignorance of divine things there is in the minds of the 
greatest part of those you preach to. 

It was the observation of a late celebrated divine in 
the church .of Rome, “that there are always three 
quarters of an ordinary congregation, who do not know 
those first principles of religion, in whicht he preacher 
supposes every one to be fully instructed.” It is to 
be hoped that matters are somewhat mended in our 
Protestant assemblies; but still there is reason to fear, 
that they who compose the major part in our places of 
worship, are deplorably defective in'their knowledge 
of the true doctrine of christianity. And as the sub- 
ject should not be too deep for their conceptions, so 
neither should the style be too high for their compre- 
hension; and therefore all scholastic terms, systemati- 
cal phrases and. metaphysical definitions should be for 
ever banished from the pulpit. 

8. Affect not to shew your parts, by eitepil upon 
nice and curious disquisitions, or by a strong portrait 


* Edward’s Preacher, vol. i. p. 73. 
¢ Cambray. 
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of general characters. This is shooting beside the 
mark, or at least will but very seldom reach it. The 
chief end it will produce (and which you will be 
thought to aim at) is your own applause, and not 
your people’s profit. “T'oo close a thread of reason, 
too great an abstraction of thought, too sublime and 
too metaphysical a strain, are suitable to very few au- 
ditories, if to any at all.*” “I love a serious preacher, 
who speaks for my sake, and not for his own, who 
seeks my salvation, and not his own vainglory. He 
best deserves to be heard, who uses speech only to 
clothe his own thoughts, and his thoughts only to 
promote truth and virtue. Nothing is more despica- 
ble than a professed declaimer, who retails his discours- 
es as a quack does his medicines.” + 
9. Endeavor to affect your own mind with what 
you deliver; and then you will not fail to affect the 
minds of your hearers.{ ‘There must be a life and 
' power in your delivery, to keep up the attention and 
fix the affection of them that hear you; “for artificial 
eloquence, without a flame within, is like artificial po- 
etry; allits productions are forced and unnatural, and 
in a great measure ridiculous.”§ “It is said of John 
_ Baptist that he was a burning and shining light, ardere 
prius est, lucere posterius; ardor mentis, est lua doc- 
trine, It is a hard matter to affect others with what 
we are not first affected ourselves.” || 


* Burnet’s Pastoral Care, p. 219. Itis here that our preachers are 
most defective. Most of their fine sermons contain only philosophical 
reasonings; sometimes they preposterously quote scripture only for the 
sake of decency and ornament. Their sermons are trains of fine reason- 
ing about religion, but they are not religion itself. We apply ourselves 
too much to the drawing of morat characters, and inveighing against the 
general disorders of mankind; but we do not suficiently explain the pre- 
cepts and principles ofthe gospel. Cambray’s Dialogues, p. 160, 161. 

} Cambray’s letter to the French aeademy, p. 230. 

+ Summa, quantum ego guicem sentio, circa movendos aflectus, in hoc 
posita es!, ut moveamur ipsi, Quintilian, 1. 6. c. 2. 

§ Burnet’s Pastoral Care, p. 223. 
Bishop Wilkin’s Ecclesiastes, p. 252. 
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10. When you are called to touch upon controver- 

sy (which you should avoid as much as possible in the 
pulpit) be candid, clear, short, and convictive. Be sure 
that your arguments be solid, close, and strong; and 
your answers at least as clear as the objections: for if 
these be plain and those perplexed you will but con- 
firm the error you mean to confute.* Avoid all need- » 
less censures, especially of persons by name. When 
a censorious spirit is kindled by the preacher, nothing 
will sooner be catched by the hearers; and that unhal- 
lowed flame will quickly be propagated far and wide. 
Dark debates in divinity are like rocks not only 
steep and craggy but barren and fruitless, and not 
worth the pains of climbing to the top; and what in- 
fluence they have on the spirits of men iscommonly a 
bad one. It is scarce to be imagined what harm these 
theological subtilties do us. As spirits extracted: from 
bodies are always hot, heady, and inflammatory: so 
divine truths subtilized and too much sublimated, heat, 
intoxicate, and discompose the minds of men, fire their 
tempers, and kindle very hurtful and unruly passions, 
. to the disturbance of their own peace and that of others. 
11. Let your great aim in every sermon be to please 
God and profit your people, to do them good rather 
than gain their applause. Do not covet a reputation 
for eloquence; it will turn you off from higher views. 
Besides, an excessive desire of popularity and fame 
will subject you to many secret vexations; as well may 
you expect the sea to be undisturbed, as the mind of 
an ambitious man to be long free from disquietude.t 
Lastly. Endeavor to get the great principles of 
Christianity wrought into your own heart; and let them 


* See Wilkin’s Eccles. p. 25, 
far? doyr2onnavoc ras ropes, ws ay aeccete Tw Gems ot prey emasyerrm xtt moaen THY 
ayDpwreoy, me Sirupeea Te eynaesey ee wAgyy TOY de AUT Foy AKpoUTU, (Ke CATETHs 
udexzazato, Chrysos, de Sacer. ]. 5, 
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shine in your temper and conversation. “Ministers 
have one great advantage beyond all the rest of the 
world in this respect, that whereas the particular cal- 
lings of other men prove to them great distractiens, 
and lay many temptations in their way to divert them 
from minding their high and holy calling of being 
christians, it is quite otherwise with the clergy; the 
more they follow their proper callings, they do the 
more certainly advance their general one; the better 
priests they are, they become also the better christians. 
Every part of their calling, when well performed, raises 
good thoughts, and brings good ideas into their minds, 
and tends both to increase their knowledge and quicken 
their sense of divine matter.”* Cicero, Quintilian, and. 
Horace, all made virtue a necessary qualification in 
a complete orator.} I am sure it is so in a christian 
preacher. It is required of a presbyter that he be 
blameless, 'Tit. i, 6.[, When a preacher has the great 
doctrines which he teaches in-wrought into his tem- 
per, and he feels the influence of them on his own spir- 
it, he will reap from thence these three great advanta- 
ges in his public ministrations: he will then speak from 
his own experience. He will with great confidence 
and assurance direct and counsel others. And. will 
more readily gain belief to what he says.§ Without 
this experimental sense of religion in the heart, and a 
steady practite of it in the life, all the learning in the 
F Harievs Pastoral Care, chap, 8. 
t Qre (se. eloquentia) quo major est, probitate jimgend 


prudentiay; quarum virtutum ex 
Hon Cos ¢€ 


' rol a, summaque 
1 pertibus si dicendi copiam tradiderimus, 
juidem oratores eflicerimus, sed furentibus quxedam arma dede- 


rimus, “ Lt Cicero de Oratore, |. 3. § 14, 
get ergo nobis orator, quem institurmus, is quia M. Cicerone fnitur 
ir bonus . 


dicendi peritus—ideoque non dicendi modo eximiam in eo fa. 
eultatem, sed’omnes animi virtues exigimus, Quintilian, Lib xii, ce. 4 
Soribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons. Her. de. Art Reni : 

# In Sacerdote etianmaliis licita prohibeniur, Vide Hieronym. in le * 

§Edward’s preacher, val. lp. $21, ‘ “ 
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world will not make a person, either a wise man, a 
good christian, or a faithful minister.* And to in- 
duce him to a wise circumspection in his eonduct, he 
should often consider the influence his’ own example 
will have upon his people, for whom he must live, as 
well as for himself; and who will think themselves 
very justifiable if they indulge to no other liberties than 
such as they see their minister take himself.+ 
Before I close this chapter, let me add one thing 
more, viz. That a minister, both with regard to his 
conduct and preaching, should take care not to be 
too much affected with common fame. Though he 
is not to be absolutely indifferent to the applauses and 
censures of others, yet he should arm himself“against 
the bad influence of both. He must expect to pass 
through good report and evil report: and both are apt 
to make hurtful impressions on weak, unstable minds— 
as to evil report, a stoic will tell you, that, in confi- 
dence of your innocence, you ought absolutely to de- 
spise both it and its author, * ee 
I think Chrysostom’s advice is more suited to the 
character of a christian minister, “As for groundless 
and unreasonable accusations, says he, (for such a 
christian bishop must expect to meet with) it is not 
right either excessively to fear them, or absolutely de- 
spise them. He should rather endeavor to stifle them, 
though they be ever so false, and the author 
of them ever so despicable; for both a good and 
bad report is greatly increased by passing through the 
hands of the multitude, who are not accustomed to 


* Aliud enim est scire, aliud sapere. Sapiens est, qui didicit non 
omnia, sed ea qua ad veram fzlic tatem pertinent; ct iis que didicit- afli- 
citur, ac transiguratus est. Erasm. Ecclesiastes, p. 21. 

T lepxatoy ervee dex roy bepely Kate dtogarixcys Kok pMuplss Mayra obey xexteas Tee 
WPT Aruss, Do SH ELUT@ LOVOV» LAA Kt 3ETEl Cayre TOTETO, 

A bishop bad need be sober and vigiiaat, and have all his eyes about, 
him, who lives-not only for himself, but for so great a muhi.ude of people. 
Chrysostom ‘de Sacer. 1, 3.-¢. 12. 
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examine, but to blab out every thing they hear wheth- 
er true or false. Therefore we are not to despise 
them, but to nip those evil surmises in the bud, speak 
friendly to those who raise them; be their characters 
ever so bad, and omit nothing that may remove their 

“wrong impressions of us. And if after all they persist 
to defame us, we may then despise them.”* 


CHAPTER III. 


©F THE DUTIES IMMEDIATELY PREVIOUS TO THE WORK OF 
THE PULPIT. 


‘ 


TO prepare you for this service, the following direc- 
tions may be useful. 

I. Before you enter on the public worship of God 
in his house, be sure to apply yourself to the throne 
of grace, for a divine blessing on your labors. It was 
a usual saying of Mr. Luther, Bene orasse, est bene 
studuisse.t And, in these your previous devotions, 
see that your heart be very sincere and fervent. You 
must pray for yourself, and pray for your people. 

1, You must pray for yourself—that God would 
help you to bring your own Spirit into a frame suita- 
ble to the work you are about to undertake—that the 
word you deliver may. affect your own heart, or that 
you may first feel the holy flame you wouldcommunicate 
to others—that a door of utterance may be opened to 
you, and that you may speak as becomes the oracles 
of God—that he would direct you to speak to the 
consciences and particular cases of your hearers, or 


* Chrysostom de Sacerdot.. L.v.c. 4. 

+ Sub horum concionis ecclesiastes det se profunde® deprecationi, et 
ab eo postulet sapientiam, linguam, et orationis eventum, qui linguas in- 
fantium facit disertas. Incredible dictu quantum lucis, quantum vigoris, 
quantum roboris & alacritatis hine accedat ecclesiasta. Eras Eccles. 
yp. 4806. : 
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that what you deliver, may be a word in season*— 
and that he would especially assist you in prayer, and. 
give you the spirit of grace and supplication. 

2. You are to pray for your people—that their at- 
tentions may be engaged both to the evidence and 
importance of the things they are to hear—that God 
would open their hearts to give them a fair and can- 
did reception, and that no bad prejudice may prevent 
the good effect of the word—that the grace of God 
may cooperate with his appointed means, to set home 
divine truths with power on their conseiences—that 
they may be able to retain the good seed that is sown— 
that it may bring forth its proper fruit in their future 
lives—and finally, that their prayers for you, and be- 
havior towards you, may strengthen your hands, and 
make you more serviceable to their souls. 

2. Let your mind and countenance be very com- 
posed and serious, and your gesture grave and decent. 
To this end, endeavor to bring your spirit into a re- 
ligious and devout frame, before you come into the 
house of God. Attend to the real importance of the 
work you are called to, both when you are the mouth 
of God to the people, and when you are the mouth of 
the people to God. Avoid those objects, and avert 
those thoughts, which tend to discompose your mind, 
or indispose it for the sacred service you are going to 
engage in. Clear your heart of all vain and worldly 
cares, and especially of all vexatious and disturbing 
thoughts, before you enter on the public service of 
God. Endeavor to attain a spiritual, holy, and heaven- 
ly frame of mind by previous prayer, reading, and 
devout meditation. It will render your sacred. work 
both more agreeable and easy to yourself, and more 
beneficial to your hearers, if you endeavor to carry 


Pe docendum divina nemo idoneus ests nisi doctus diyinitus. ITd- 
p- 119. f 
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into the house of God that serious temper of mind 
which you desire they should carry out of it. 

3. Before you enter on your work, take time to 
premeditate and recollect some of the most weighty, 
pertinent, and important sentiments and expressions 
you may have occasion for either in prayer or preach- 
ing. This will be especially necessary, if you give 
any thing in charge to the memory, that you may not 
be at a loss for those sentiments when they are to be 
produced in their proper place. The mind should be 
well seasoned with the discourse before it be delivered. 
It is not enough to be master of your notes, but you 
must enter into the spirit of your subject. Call in 
every thing that is proper to improve it, and to raise 
and animate your mind in the contemplation of it. 

4. Affect your mind with the consideration of the 
solemnity and importance of the business you are go- 
ing about; and how much may depend on a faithful 
execution of it. Few men had ever more natural 
courage than Mr. Luther, and yet he was often heard 
to say, that, even to the latest part of his life, he never 
could conquer his fear when he mounted. the pulpit.* 
And St. Chrysostom used to say, that that scripture, 
they watch for your souls, as those that must give 
av account, Heb. xiii, 17, struck his mind with con- 
tant awe.t . 

Lastly. Keep up a self-command, and a becom- 
ing presence of mind; and get above a low servile fear 
of men. If you are master of your subject, and come 
well furnished with suitable materials for their relig- 
gious improvement, and produce plain scripture and 

* Etsijam senex, et in concionando exercitus BUINs {amen timeo quo- 
ties suggestum conscendo. Wilkin’s Eccles. p. 254 


to Vat poGos T2AuTEs TE AMA TYVEK OS ROTATE Jae —TEY ‘hae Chrysostom de 
Sacerduivs L 6. 
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reason for what you advance, you have no cause to 
fear either the critic or the censor; but may with mod- 
esty conclude, that you are at least as good a judge of 
the subject you have taken so much pains to under- 
stand and digest, as they are, who perhaps never 
gave it so precise or extensive a consideration. — « 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF PULPIT-ELOCUTION. — 
UNDER this phrase, I comprise the language, pro- 
i. ail and acttonthatare most becoming the pulpit. 
. The language. This must be plain, proper, Putes 
concise, and nervous, 

(1.) Let your language be plain or perspicuous,* Iti is 
a nauseous affectation to be fond of hard words, or to 
introduce terms of art and learning: into a discourse 
addressed to a mixed assembly of plain, illiterate chris- 
tians. The ridicule of it will appear, by supposing 
you were to talk to thern in that manner in common 
eonversation.. They who do not understand you, 
will dislike you; and they who do, will see the nlrean 
tion, and despise you. 

(2.) Let your words be well-chosen, proper, and ex- 
pressive; such as your hearers not. only understand, 
but such as are most fit to convey the sentiments you 
mean. . o dict 
(3.) Aim ata purity of language, To this end, di- 
versify your style, as far as it is consistent with perspi- 
cuity and propriety. And avoid the frequent and 
near repetition of the same word, unless it be very em- 
phatical, and the reiteration rhetorical Shun. all 
harsh and jingling sounds—Have an eye to an easy 
cadence at the close-of your periods, and conclude as 


* Prima est eloquentie’ virtns, perspicuitas; et quoquisque ingenio 
minus valet, hoc se magis attollere et dilatare conatur: ut statura breveg 
in digitos eriguntur, et plura infirmi minantur, Quintilian, L, ii, c. 3, 
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often as you can, with an emphatical word—Avoid 
dubious and equivocal expressions, or such as leave 
the sense indeterminate—and all low, vulgar, and bar- 
barous words—Let your phrase be like your dress» 
decent, unaffected, and free from gaudy and‘ ‘studied 
ornaments—And, in fine, let all your art be to imitate 
nature. ; 

(4.) A concise style very well becomes the pulpit: 
Because long periods convey not the sense either with - 
so much ease, or force, especially to uncultivated minds, 
But affect not to speak in proverbs. A short senten- 
tious style, if it be expressive, full, and clear, will be al- 
ways strong and universally agreeable. 

(5.) Aim at a striking, nervous style, rather than a 
diffusive, flowing one: And let the most’ emphatical 
words convey the sublimest thoughts; and if there be . 
a glow in the sentiment, it will seldom fail to shine in 
the expression.“ See ch. i. ad finem. 

2. The pronunciation. | 

(1.) Let this be quite free, natural, and easy. “The 
whole art of good oratory consists in observing what 
nature does, when unconstrained.’ You should ad- 
dress yourself to an audience, in such a modest, res- 
pectful, and engaging manner, that each of them should 
think you are speaking to him in particular.t Every 
sort of affected tone is to be carefully avoided. Sup- 
pose your whole auditory to'be but one person, and 
that you were speaking to him in your own. parlor. 
And let the nature of ‘your subject direct the modula: 
tion of your voice: Be ¢ool in the rational, easy in the 
familiar, earnest in ‘the persuasive, and warm in the 
pathetical part of your discourse. Every passion re- 
quires a pronunciation proper to itself. f 


* Verbaque proyisam rem non invita sequentur. Hor. de Art. Poet. 
~ Cambray’s Dialogues, p, 98. + Sce Treatise on Elocution, Pp. 29, 
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(2.) Let the voice be always distinct and deliberate, 
and give every word its full sound. » Attend to your 
own voice: If it be not strong, full, and clear to your- 
self, you may be sure it is not se to many of the audi- 
ence. And to help your voice, address yourself chief- 
ly to the remotest part of the assembly, then they who 

_are nearer will hear plainly enough—Let your pronun- 

ciation be very deliberate. You will be in little dan- 
ger of speaking too slow, provided your voice and ac- 
tion and the weight of the sentiment keep up your 
hearers’ attention. 

(3.) Affect not to move the passions by a loud, 
clamorous voice. This is not powerful preaching; and 
argues no excellence in the preacher, but the strength of 
his lungs. It is unseemly in a christian minister toim- 
itate the priests of Delphos, who delivered their ora- 
cles with rage and foaming. ‘his noisy, blustering 
manner shocks a delicate hearer, and degrades the 
dignity of the pulpit. To be a Boanerges, it is not 
necessary to become a Stenfor.* However, 

(4.) Let your voice be always lively and awaken- 
ing; though at sometimes it should be more animated - 
than at others. 

(5.) Now and then a sudden change from a higher 
to a lower key (when something remarkable occurs) 
will wonderfully catch the attention. This is what 
Quintilian call Ars variand:, which, when well timed, 
is not only graceful in. itself, but pleasing to the ear, 
and gives no small relief to the preacher.+ 

(6:) Repeat sometimes the most remarkable senten- 
ces with a free, decent, easy manner, 

7. Make a pause after some important thought. 
These pauses (especially near the close of a discourse} 

* Edward’s preacher, vol. i. p, 198. 


Ars porro variandi, cum gratiam prebet, ac renovat aures, tum’ di- 
centem ipsa laboris mutation reficit. © Quintilian, L. xi. c. 3, 
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will have a very good effect; not only as they render the 
service more solcinn, but give both yourself and your 
hearers time to compose and recollect; and mightily 
awaken their attention to what follows; which should 
therefore be always something worthy of it. “There 
are some occasions, where an orator might best ex- 
press his thoughts by silence: For if being full of some 
great sentiment, he continue immovable for a moment, 
this surprising pause will keep the minds of the audi- 
ence in suspense, and express an emotion too big for 
words to utter.”*-_In a word,as Quzntilian observes, 
the great art of elocution, is no more than a proper 
and natural modulation and variation of the voice, 
according to the nature of the subject.t 

3. The action. This must always be adapted to the 
pronunciation, as that to the passions. Here two ex- 
tremes are to be avoided, viz. too much, and to little 
action. 

(1.). Let not your action be too much. “We have 
some at home that outdo the French, and invent new 
ways of an apisn and uncouth deportment. One is 
ready every moment to throw himself out of the pul- 
pit, and the people that sit below him are in continual 
fear that he will be in good earnest. Another reckons 
up all the heads and particulars on the tips of his fin- 
gers, which he exposes to the gazing people. Others 
by odd and fantastic gestures of the like nature delight 
to give the auditors diversion, and make good the 
primitive usc of the word pulpit, which was the higher 
part of the stage where the players and comedians act- 
ed. But our serious preacher abhors all of this kind, 
and never affects to be theatrical.{ 


* Cambray’s Dialogues on Eloquence, p. 89. 
~ Secundum rationem rerum, de quibus dicimus, conformanda yox 
est. Li xi. c, 8, Quintil. 
¢ Edward’s Preacher, vol. i, p. 200 
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To be more particular: Your action should not be 
perpetual. The body or any part of it must not be in 
constant motion. As the preacher should not be, like 
the trunk of a tree always immovable; so neither, 
like the boughs of it, in continual agitation. Nor 
must the motion of the body be uniform and unvaried. 
A steady vibrative swing of the body from the right 
to the left, like the pendolems of a clock, is very un- 
natural and faulty. “As there is a monotony in the 
voice; so there is a uniformity in the gesture, that is no 
Jess nauseous and unnatural, and equally contrary to 
the good effect that one might expect from decent ac- 
tion.”*. Again, your action should not be mimical. 
The hands should seldom stir, unless when some pas- 
sion is to be expressed, or some weighty sentiment 
pointed out. Nor too violent. As when it exceeds 
the force of the expression, and the dignity of the sen- 
_ timent: a fault we often see in company among per- 
sons of a warm, impetuous temper. Nor theatrical, 
pompous, and affected. This becomes neither’ the 
dignity of the pulpit, nor the solemnity of the work. 
The chief action should be 1. In the eyes: which 
should be commanding, quick, and’ piercing; not con- 
fined to your notes, but gently turning to every part 
of your audience, with a modest, graceful respect. 2. 
The head: which should always regularly turn with 
the eyes. 3. The hands. The right hand should 
have almost all the action; at least the left hand is 
never to be moved alone. 4. The upper part of the 
body: which should always correspond with the mo- 
tion of the eyes, head, and hands, and should be for 
the most part erect. ‘AV oid a lazy, lolling on the cush- 
ion; on which your elbows should rarely rest, and 


* Cambray’s Dialogues, p. 91. 
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when they do (e.g. when you make a considerable 
pause) let it be with an easy, graceful attitude. Ina 
word, let all your pulpit actions, be natural, free, de- 
cent, and easy: which, by frequent practice and a 
careful observation of these ules, will be soon at- 
tained.* 

2. The other extreme to ba avoided. is, too little 
action. ‘T'o stand like a statue, stiff and motionless, 
when you are speaking to your people of the most 
momentous and affecting things, is as unnatural and 
as disagreeable as a set, uniform tone in pronuncia- 
tion; and Jooks as if you were not in earnést yourself, 
and cared not whether your people were so. How 
singular would this appear if you were talking to a 
friend in private, upon any particular affair that very 
much concerned him, and to which you desire to ex- 
cite his most earnest attention. How will your hear- 
ers be able to keep from sleeping, if they see you are 
scarce awake yourself: Into this extreme the English 
preachers are most apt to fall, as the French into the 
former. But after all let it be remembered, that the 
end of a decent, just, and lively pronunciation and 
action, is only to excite and fix the attention of your 
hearers, . Let your chief care be still directed to the 
propriety and importance of. your sentiment, and the 
dignity of your subject: for it will never fail to disgust 
your hearers, if you rouse their attention by a solemni- ' 
ty of voice and action, and then put them off with 
something low, trite, or unaffecting. 


* See Treatise on Elocution, p. 39, and seq. 
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CHAPTER VY. 


OF PRAYER. 


2. THE next most considerable part of the pastoral 
Office is prayer; which is commonly divided into the 
grace and gift of prayer. 
- 1. The grace, or the spirit of prayer. This signi- 
fies either’ 1. Praying with the heart and spirit, with 
the intent engagement of all the mental powers, un- 
derstanding, will, and affections. Or 2. with the ex- 
ercise of those christian graces which are proper to 
enkindle a devout fervor of mind in that part of 
worship; such as humility, self-abasement, faith, love, 
delight, desire, trust in God, hope and heavenly-mind- 
edness. Or 3. under the particular aid and influence 
of the Holy Spirit who helps our infirmities, and 
teaches us to pray; so says the apostle, We know not 
what to pray for as we ought, but the spirit helpeth 
our infirmities, Rom. viii, 26; by composing our spirits, 
giving .us a greater abstraction from the world, and a 
greater elevation of heart, and calling into lively ex- 
ercise the graces before-mentioned. And this spiritual 
prayer may be entirely mental, without the use of 
words; and it is this spirituality which gives to our. 
prayers all their effect and power; and without it no 
ptayer, though ever so properly composed or decently 
delivered, will be acceptable to God, or available to 
ourselves: which therefore we should frequently and 
earnestly ask at the throne of divine grace. But it is 
the other kind of prayer, which I am at present more 
particularly to consider, viz. 
2. The gift of prayer; or an ability to perform this 
duty extempore, in a decent and devout manner, pub- 
licly.. And to this purpose three things are required. 
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1. An enlargement of mind. _ 2. A regulation or ar: 
rangement of our thoughts. 3. A freedom of ex- 
pression, or ready utterance. ‘These will take in the 
matter, method, and manner of prayer. 

1. An enlargement of mind; which takes in the 
matter of prayer. Whatever we want, or: desire, or 
know we ought to desire, should be the subject-matter 
of our prayers. In order to an enlargement of mind 
in prayer, and a suitable supply of» matter, * 

We must (1.) be well acquainted with the state of 
our souls; and attend to our spiritual wants and weak- 
nesses. The christian’s own heart is his best prayer- 
book. The more we converse with that, the better 
shall we converse with God. It may not be amiss to 
commit to writing those defects and blemishes, we 
chiefly observe in our characters, the mercies we have 
received (especially any particular mercies we have 
received by prayer) either deliverance from:evil, di- 
rection in difficulties, or the accomplishment. of a de- 
sired end: each of which will be a proper. subject 
either of petition, confession, or thanksgiving. (2.) 
When you address yourself to the sacred work, see 
that the mind be free, composed, and serious. — Its 
conceptions and apprehensions will then be: more 
ready, and proper thoughts will more freely occur. 
(3.) Possess your mind with an awful reverence of the 
Divine. Majesty, whom) you address as the heart- 
searching God. (4.) Let your expression be very de- 
liberate and solemn, that the mind may have time not 
only to conceive, but to regulate and contemplate its 
conceptions, (5.) Daily study. the word of God, with 
this view in particular, that you may be the better 
supplied with materials for devotion. (6.) Endeavor 
after a comprehensive view of things. | Let the mind 
take a wide scope; and let it freely run on those sub- 
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jects that most affect it. (7.) Let practical diyinity, 
anda right disposition of heart towards God, be your 
principal care and study. (8.) Take some time to pre- 
meditate and recollect the chief topics. of prayer, and 
commit some few well chosen expressions and _sen- 
tences to memory. Lastly. Let the subject you have 
preached upon, (and especially those you have found 
your mind most warmly affected with, and some of 
the most striking sentiments and expressions in them,) 
be wrought into the composition of your. future 
prayers, ranged under thew proper heads. This in 
tune will greatlyenrich your magazine of materials 
for prayer; and lead you to proper thoughts and 
words on the most. important occasions. 

2. We should not only aim at a comprehension, 
but observe a method in prayer: The usual method is 
i. Invocation: wherein we are to make a solemn 
mention of some of the divine attributes. Nor should 
this be always confined to the beginning of prayer. It 
may very properly be repeated by way of preface to 
some of the principal petitions we put up to God; 
which when pronounced with seriousness and_rever- 
ence will have a good effect to awaken. the devotion 
of the heart. But always remember to invoke the 
Almighty.under those attributes and perfections which 
are most suitable to the blessings you ask of him: e, g. 
When we pray for an accession of divine knowledge 
‘and wisdom, the address may be in this form, “O 
thou father and fountain of light, in whom there is no 
darkness at all, who givest to man the wisdom.he ask- 
eth of thee, we beseech thee to disperse the darkness 
of our minds, shine into our hearts, and liberally be- 
stow upon us that wisdom which thou knowest we 
want.” 2. Confession of sin. The transition to this 


part of prayer will be natural and easy, by taking par- 
8 
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ticular notice of those moral perfections of the divine 
nature, in which we ourselves are most defective: e. g. 
The righteousness and holiness of God, as thus, “O 
holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! who art of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, wherewith shall 
we thine unholy creatures presume to appear before 
thee, or lift up our eyes or thoughts to heaven, which 
our iniquities have reached before them!” In public 
prayer, let these confessions be general. In private, 
particular, as your own consciousness of guilt may 
suggest. 3. Petition. The connexion here may be 
properly made by the mention of the divine mercies, 
or the remembrance of Christ’s mediatorship, and the 
promise of grace and pardon to penitent sinners: and 
most properly begins with petition for pardon; then, 
for a more perfect renovation; aftér which proceed to 
beg for other spiritual blessings; as more light and 
knowledge, more love to God, more faith and hope, 
more strength against temptation and sin, more purity 
and heavenly- mindedness, more i antrenence to the 
world, &c. ‘Then proceed to temporal blessings. A. 
Particular intercessions, 'T'hese it will be best to pre- 
compose; and commit to memory the expressions and 
phrases that are most proper to be used on particular. 
occasions, But let the phrase and subject be often 
varied, that it may not appear to be a form. And in 
all our prayers, upon any particular or special occa- 
sions, there is great need of much pre-meditation. 
Laatly. THAARSEAO INGE The subjects of these are either 
general or particular; and as various as our mercies. 
This part of prayer may perhaps come in more 
properly after invocation; and the transition from 
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thence to confession, may be made by the mention of 
our unworthiness of. the divine blessings, » 
Besides this general method, it would be proper to 
preserve in your mind a particular method of the sev- 
eral blessings you are to pray for, the sins:you confess, 
and the .mercies you commemorate. Let these be 
laid up in the mind, in order to be produced in thei 
proper places. But do not tie. yourself down to. the 
invariable use of any method, whether general or par- 
ticular; for a too close application of the mind to, the 
method or expression of prayer, is apt to obstruct the | 
devout employment of the heart. Besides this will make 
the prayer appear too formal, artificial, and studied, and 
bring a drowsiness upon the minds of those whose de- 
votion you are called to excite and lead; who are nev- 
er more pleased and edified in this part of worship, 
than when they observe us to be affected with. our, 
own prayers. A heart inspired with warm devotion 
will not be confined to exact method. And a. lively 
start of thought, and a strong, surprising sentiment, ut- 
tered out of its due place, will strike the minds of our 
fellow-worshippers so strongly, that they will not at- 
tend to the want of method, or if they do, will readily 
excuse it. Enlarge mostly on that part of prayer with 
which you find your own mind most affected; and let 
not any occasional deviations from your purposed 
method interrupt the fervent workings of your spirit. 
It is good however to be master of a regular system of 
materials, and of pertinent expressions under each 
head, which may serve instead of a form (but still to 
be uttered in the most solemn. and reverend manner) 
when the powers of the mind happen to be heavy and 
unactive, or oppressed. by. the presence of others at a 
time. we.are called to. the performance of this duty. 
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‘3. Next to the matter and method, we should have 
a regard to the mannér of prayer. ‘This respects 1- 
the gesture of the {body; which shéuld bé always 
decent, grave, and humble, and expressive of the 
reverence of the heart:' as folding the ‘hands, or 
putting the. open ‘palms together, sometimes erect, 
sometimes declining with the body; sometimes lifted 
up with the eyes, according as the pious or humble mo- 
tions of the heart direct. Let the eyes be mostly clos- 
ed, or if open, steadily fixed: for nothing is more inde- 
éent than for the eyes to wander in the performance 
ofthis duty. 2. The pronunciation. Let this be slow, 
solemn, grave, distinct, and serious. Let not your 
words flow faster than your thoughts; that the latter 
may have time to be maturely conceived and well ex- 
pressed; by which means, one thought will more natur- 
ally rise out of another, and be in readiness to be pro- 
duced whilst the other is uttering. And when the 
conceptions are thus before-hand with the expressions, 
the mind will be free, composed, and serious; and 
have time’ to feel the weight of its own théughiz! 
_ which will be a great help to the true spirit of prayer. 
“Dus and proper pauses and stops will give the hearer 
time to conceive and reflect on what you speak, and 
more heartily to join with you; as well as give you 
leave to breathe, and make the work more easy and 
pleasant to yourself. Besides, when persons run on 
heedless. with an incessant flow of words, being carried 
as it were in a violent stream, without rests or pauses, 
they are in danger of uttering things rashly before God; 
giving no time at all to their own feeantheent but in- 
dulpitg their tongue to run sometimes too fast for their 
‘own thoughts, as well as for the affections of such as 
are present with them. All this arises from the hurry of 
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the tongue into the middle ofa sentence before the 
mind has conceived the full and complete sense of it.”* 
Avoid the extremes of a too low and muttering 
voice, which some use, and a clamorous, strong, noisy 
tone; which others affect; asif they expected to be 
heard for their loud speaking; or as if the devotion of 
the heart consisted in a strength of lungs. “This is im- 
properly called powerful praying, and will be very 
disgustful: to many. 3. The expression. Here. let 
the following rules be observed. 
lk. Let your language be plain, but proper. Avoid 
all low, vulgar, and obsolete phrases, but affect not an 
elegant or rhetorical style, much less an obscure and 
mystical one; for how can the mind feel the weight of 
that sentiment it does. not understand?t 

'2. Scriptural expressions, if happily chosen, are ve- 
ry ornamental in prayer. “It would be of excellent 
use to improve us in the gift of prayer, if in our daily 
reading of the word of God, we did observe what ex- 
pressions were suited to the several parts of this duty; 
adoration, confession, petition, or thanksgiving; and 
let them be wrought into our addresses to God that 
day.”{ And to be furnished with a Copza of seriptur- 
al expressions to be used in prayer, read Henry’s 
Method of Prayer, bishop Wilkin’s discourse on the 
Gift of Prayer; or Closet devotions. 

But here let the two following cautions be 
observed. 

1. Let not your prayer be all in scripture words, 
Some conceive a prayer of nothing but texts of scrip- 
ture tacked together; which prevents the mind from 
taking a proper scope, and leaves no room for the in- 
vention, or the utterance of pious thoughts. 


*Watts’ Guide to Prayer, p. 93. {See Wilkin on Prayer, p. 48. 
¢Watts’ Guide to prayer, p. 75. 
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2. Avoid the dark, mystical expressions of. scrip- 
ture; which you have reason to believe. the greatest, 
part of your hearers do not comprehend the sense of. 
“If we indulge the use of such dark sentences in. our 
speaking to God, we might as well pray in an unknown 
tongue, which was so much disproved of by the apos-| 
tle, 1 Cor, xiv, 9... Let not. the pomp and sound of: 
any hard Hebrew names, or obscure phrase in scrip-, 
ture, allure us to be fond of them in social prayer, even 
_though we ourselves should know the meaning of 

them, lest we confound: the thoughts of our fellow- 
worshippers.” * 

3. If you have not the faculty of clothing your 
own ideas in proper and pertinent words, borrow the 
phrases and expressions of others upon the same sub- 
ject. Make a collection of them fromthe best au- 
thors, but remember to pick out those which come 
nearest to your own phraseology, or such as you best 
approve, and would wish to have in. readiness when. 
you are speaking on that particular subject. -And 
when you are furnished with a store of such well cho- 
sen expressions, turn them into the form of-a prayer, 
and commit them to memory; which expedient will 
not only facilitate your expression, but give room for 
farther invention. “It is usual for young students to be 
very careful ingathering common-place books: It would 
be a much greater advantage, if they were as diligent to 
collect, under proper references, any such particular 
matter or expressions in ‘prayer, wherewith at any 
time they find themselves to be more especially affect- 
ed.” 

‘4. Itis very proper and requisite that your prayer, 
after sermon, be formed on the subject you have been 


*Watis’? Guide to Prayer, p76. }Wilkin’s Prayer, p. $9. 
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treating of; wherein you may go over all the heads 
of your discourse, and touch upon the most important 
sentiments, and repeat the most striking expressions in 
t.. But as the mind will be then sometimes fatigued, 
and the powers exhausted and unfit to be put on the 
new labor of invention, it may not be amiss to pen 
down the short concluding prayer verbatim, to be re- 
peated memoriter; but without confining yourself 
either to the precise expressions, or method you had 
before conceived, if the mind be able or, disposed to 
enlarge. 

5. Avoid those phrases and modes of expression 
which you know to be disagreeable or disgustful to 
your hearers; and prefer those that will give the least 
offence to any party or denomination of Christians. 

6. Throw your prayer out of a form as much as 
you can, by varying both method and phrase, and by 
a fresh aipaty of sentiments and expressions; which 
will be a great help both to your own devotion, and 
theirs who join with you in this part of worship. 

7. Let your prayers, as well as your sermons, be 
rather too short than too long. 3 
~ 8. Avoid preaching prayers. “Some persons, who- 
affect long prayers, are greatly faulty in this respect; 
they are speaking to the people and teaching them the 
doctrines of religion, and the mind and will of God, 
rather than speaking to God the desires of their own 
mind. They wander away from God to speak to 
men. JBut this is quite contrary to the nature of 
prayer.”* 

Lastly, Be not too fond of a nice uniformity of 
words, nor of perpetual diversity of exp%ession in. 
prayer. “ We should seek indeed to be furnished 


my atts? Guide to Prayer, p. 86, 
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with arich variety of holy language, that our prayers 
may always have something new and something enter- 
taining in them; and not tie ourselves to. express one 
thing always in one sct of words, lest this make us 
grow formal and dull, and indifferent in those peti- 
tions. But on the other hand, if we are guilty of a 
perpetual. affectation of new words, which we never 
before used, we shall sometimes miss .our own best 
and most spiritual meaning, and many times be diiv- 
en to great impropriety of speech; and at best, our 
prayers by this means will look like the fruit of our 
fancy, and mvention, and.the labor of the head, more 
than the breathings of the heart.’””* : 

I shall conclude this chapter with a few general di- 
rections.how to attain and improve this useful gift, 

1. Accustom yourself to a, serious, devout, acl de- 
cent, discharge of this duty every day.in private; 
whereby a readiness of conception and expression will 
be sooner acquired. 

2. Spare no pains to gain so eselaht a Selene on 
itis not to be had (especially by some) without much 
application; but it is worth it all: and there are few 
things on which the labor of one who is a student for 
the sacred ministry can be more usefully employed. 

3, Often pray for this gift of prayer. 

4. Endeavor to get yous spirit deeply. impressed 
with the great things of religion: and let those senti- 
ments which most affected you in your most serious 
frames, be wrought into your prayers. 

5, Maintain a manly presence of mind, and use all 
proper means to conquer that bashfulness and timidity 
of spirit vshich young persons are subject. to, and_is 
a great hindrance to a decent discharge of this duty,* 


*Idem. p, 89. 
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6. Take every opportunity you can to hear others 
pray: and imitate them in every thing you obser ve to 
be decent, graceful, and excellent. 

Lastly. Vary your concluding doxologies. And 
that you may herein give no Steck to any, it may be 
_ proper to confine yourself to those of scripture, which 
are very various, and such as follow. 

Heb. xii, 21.—Through Jesus Christ, to whom. be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

Rom, xvi; 25, 27. Now to him that is of power to 
establish you according to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

To God only wise, be glory through Jesus. Christ for 
ever. Amen. 

Rom. ix, 5.—Through Jesus Christ, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever. Amen. 

Gal. i, 4,5.—Who gave himself for our sins, that 
he might deliver us from this present evil world, ac- 
cording to the will of God and our Father: To whom. 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen. . | 

Ephes. iu, 20, 21.—Now unto him who is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, according to the power that worketh in us, 
anto him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world «without end. Amen. 

1 Tim. i, 17.—Now unto the King eternal, ammor- 
tal, invisible, the only wise God, be honor and glory 

for ever and evers Amen. 

1 Pet. iv, 11.—Through Jesus Christ to whom be 
praise and dominion Fon ever and ever. Amen, 

2 Pet. ii, 18—Through our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ,to whom be glory both now qa for 
ever. Amen. J 
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Jude ver. 24, 25,—Now unto him that is able to 
keep us from falling, and to present us faultless be- 
fore the presence of his glory with exceeding joy, to 
the only wise God our Savior be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and ever. Amen. 

“Rev. i, 5, 6— Unto him who loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests to God even his Father: To him be 
glory and dominion for ever and ever. ~ Amen. 

Rev. -v, 13.—Blessing and honor, and glory and 
power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CONCERNING. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE. SACRAMENTS. 


1.OF Baptism. 
_ “A minister ought to instruct his people frequently 
in the nature of baptism, that they may not go'about 
it merely as a ceremony, as it is too’visible the greater 
part do, but that they may’consider it as the dedicating 
their children to God, the offering them to Christ, and 
the holding them thereafter as his; directing their chief 
care about them to the breeding them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.”* In the administration 
of this ordinance it is best to keep to the original insti- 
tution as your rule and guide. The most natural 
method to be used in the celebration of it, seems to be 
this: ~ . 

1. Recite the express words of the institution. Matt. 
xxvill, 28. Then, 

2. It would not be amiss to say something in vindi- 
cation of those two positive institutions of christianity, 


*Burnet’s Pastoral Care, p. 424. 
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Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and to shew the 
excellency of the christian dispensation from its sim- 
plicity, and that itis not encumbered with those nu- 
merous external ceremonies, which the Jewish dispen- 
sation was. . 

8. Make a short discourse on the ordinance as a 
sacrament of the christian church; wherein you may 
offer some useful remarks on the practice of infant 
baptism; then.add some proper observations relating to 
the mode and manner in_ which the ordinance is to 
be celebrated; laying this down as an undisputed prin- 
ciple, that in the manner of performing divine worship 
it is always best and safest to keep close to the divine 
rule; so as neither to go beyond, nor fall short of it: 
for in the former case, we know not whether human 
and arbitrary additions will be approved of God; but 
this we are sure of he will never condemn _ us for not 
doing what he never commanded; and therefore the 
sign of the cross may be safely omitted, as no where 
enjoined by God himself: and as to the latter case, 
(i. e. neglecting any part of our rule, or those in- 
structions he hath given us for the directory of our 
worship) this must certainly be criminal, and deroga- 
tory to the honor of the divine Institutor. But where 
the circumstance or mode of any religious action 1s 
left undetermined in the form and words of the insti- 
tution, that which is most decent and convenient is to 
be preferred. fence sprinkling or washing the face. 
of the baptized person gently with the hand, is to be 
preferred to plunging the body all over in water; be- 
cause the former is more safe and decent, and the lat- 
ter no where, commanded as_ the: standing, universal 
mode of baptizing. 
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4, Be more particular in explaining the nature, 
end, and design of this ordinance, and in opening the. 
typical part of it. Here you may bring in the doc- 
trine of sanctification, and the. purifying influences of 
the holy Spirit figured by the water in baptism, and 
the relation this christian institution has to the baptiz- 
ing of proselytes, and to the Jewish ordinance of cir- 
cumcrron: 

. You may then briefly open the nature of the 
oa duty of the parents; in giving up their child 
to God, and what is implied therein, viz. their desire 
that it should be received into the church of Christ, and 
brought up in the Christian faith. And be very. par- 
ticular in your address to the parents of the infant 
which. is to be baptized; pressing upon them the im- 
portance of their charge, and the care they are to take 
in the education of their child; especially in reference 
to its spiritual and eternal concerns. But this may be 
either before, or after the ceremonial part of the ordi- 
nance is performed. 3 

6. Proceed then to ask a blessing upon the ordi- 
nance;.and pray for the infant in particular, © 

7. Then take the infant, and washing it gently with 
water baptize it in éhe name of the Father and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Then, lastly, (if the exhortation to the parents do 
not.come in here, but was addressed to them before) 
conclude with the thanksgiving prayer and the bene- 
‘diction. 

If. Of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

1. Of the method of performing it. 

2. Of taking in communicants. 

1. Of the method of performing it. The most reg- 
ular method seems to be this. , 1. Make a short pre- 
paratory discourse, tending to open the nature and de+ 
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sign of this sacrament, and the necessity and import- 
ance of its intention; or to excite some devout affec- 
tions in the minds of the communicants, especially re- 
lating to the love of Christ, the design of his death and 
sufferings, and the necessity of a frequent commemo- 
ration thereofin this sacred institution. But let the ad- 
dress be very serious, and very solemn. Then 2. read 
distinctly the words of the institution. Then 3. sol- 
emnly pray for the divine blessing and presence; give 
thanks to God for the institution of the visible sym- 
bols to affect your mind, and assist your faith; and 
earnestly pray that the great end of this sacred solem- 
nity may be visibly answered in every one of the com- 
municants, and be manifested in their growing love to 
the Redeemer, and more steady attachment to his gos- 
-gel, as their only rule of faith and life. Then 4. break 
the sacramental bread, and distribute it either person- 
ally, or by the,hands of the deacons. ‘To assist the 
‘ devotion of the communicants, it isthe custom of some’ 
ministers to pronounce now and then some serious and 
weighty sentences relative to the love and sufferings of 
Christ, orthe benefits of his death. But this is dis- 
used by others under an apprehension that instead of 
quickening the devotion of our fellow worshippers, it 
may interrupt it, by diverting the course of their own 
meditations—5. After the distribution of the bread, 
make a short prayer to beg the continuance of the di- 
vine presence and blessing, and that God would gra- 
ciously forgive the infirmitiés of our worship; and give 
thanks for the element you are about to partake of, 
“and pray that it may answer the design intended by it; 
which is all that protestants mean by the consecration 
of the elements. But it is the custom with some to pray 
for a blessing on’ both the elements, in one single pray- 
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er. 6. Then follows the distribution of the cup in the 
manner before mentioned. In some churches it is the 
custom for the minister to partake of the elements 
last: and in others first; pronouncing with an audible 
voice these, or some such words, “In obedience to 
Christ’s commaszd, and in remembrance of him I take 
and eat this bread, as the memorial of his body which 
was broken for sin.” And so in partaking of the cup, 
“I takeand drink thiscup, &c.” After the distribution of 
the elements, the minister sometimes makes a short ex- 
hortation to the people, relating to the nature of their 
sacramental obligations, and exhorting them to be faith- 
ful thereunto. After which a collection is made for the 
poor by the deacon from pew to pew, or at the door 
when the. congregation breaks up. 7. then follows a 
suitable hymn or psalm. Lastly... Conclude with a 
short thanksgiving prayer. In order to furnish your 
mind with suitable matter for your sacramental exhor- 
tations and prayers, it is requisite to read some proper 
devotional treatise on this ordinance, before you enter 
on the celebration of it. 

2. The method of admitting communicants to the 
Lord’s table. This is different in different churches. 
Vor direction in this affair these general rules. may be 
of service. j . 

1, As every particular church is a select religious 
society, every member of it has a right to be satisfied 
of the character and qualification of every new mem- 
ber that is admitted into it. This is plain from the 
very nature and design of such a society, and necessa- 
ry to preserve the purity and discipline of the church. 

2. "hat the qualifications required in the candi- 
dates, should be no other than what we have plain 
Warrant from scripture to demand, and. such. as are 
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necessary to preserve purity and discipline:. For here- 
in (as well asin other parts of christian discipline and 
church-government) we are strictly to adhere to scrip- 
ture as our rule, so far as it affords us any direction in 
this matter. And therefore to require that the spiritu- 
al experiences of the candidate be publicly declared by 
himself, or read by another, in the presence of .the 
church, before he is suffered to communicate with — 
them, (which is the practice in some protestant-dissent- 
ing congregations) is not only unnecessary, but un- 
warrantable, and often attended with very bad effects; 
it is unnecessary, because it is found not to answer 
the end principally designed, the greater purity of the 
church; it is unwarrantable, because we have no shad- 
ow of a precept or precedent for it in scripture, or prim- 
itive antiquity; and the bad consequences of it, are 
1. It bars the way to this ordinance, discourages meek, 
humble, and modest persons from proposing them- 
selves tothe communion, whilst it is easily accessible 
to men of bold, forward, and confident tempers. 2. It 
is a temptation to the candidates to declare more than 
they have really experienced, lest the church should re- 
ject them; or to describe the animal passions as divine 
influences, and the workings of the imagination as’ the 
operations of the Spirit, which young and unexperien- 
ced christians are too apt to do. 3. It supposes and 
countenances some very mistaken principles, viz. that 
none have aright. to this ordinance but. those wlose 
hearts are really converted; nor even they until they 
are sensible of this, and are able to make others sensi- 
ble of it, by describing the time, means, manner, and» 
.effects of that conversion, 4. It attributes a power 
to the church which they have no’ right td, viz. of 
judging the hearts of others; and that by a very preca- 
_ ylous rule, viz. from what they. say of themselves, 
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For if they. judge is the general character, life, and 
conversation of the candidate (which isa much better 
rule) there isno necessity for a public declaration of his 
experience. It likewise implies a power in the church 
of excluding from this ordinance all that cannot, pro-- 
duce such evidence of their real conversion as will sat- 
isfy every member of the church, Upon what foun- 
dation so extraordinary a claim is built it is: hard, to 
say. Lastly. This practice tends to. make the mem- 
bers thus admitted, too careless and. confident after , 
their admission; for when they have the testimony. of 
the whole church concurring with their own strong 
imagination that they are. true. converted ncinas 
and look upon the sins they commit after this only as 
the weaknesses of God’s children, they are in oreat 
danger of being betrayed into a false and fatal peste. 
Therefore, 

3. A creditable profession and unblemished charac- 
ter and conversation may be deemed as a necessary 
and sufficient qualification for the holy. communion. 
This is necessary in order,to keep up the discipline, and 
preserve the purity of the church; and it is sufficient, 
-because we do not find that our sacred rule requires 
any thing farther. And. 

4, As soon as the members of the church are satis- 
fied of this general qualification of the candidate, they 
have no right to refuse their assent to his admission, 

5. Provided they have this satisfaction, it is not ma- 
terial by what means they receive it. Sometimes the 
elders of the church are deputed to confer privately 
with the candidate, and inquire into his knowledge of 
the design and nature of this ordinance; and whether- 
his views and ends in desiring to join init be sincere 
and right. Sometimes this is left entirely tothe min- 
ister whose business it more properly is; who, if he be 
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Satisfied in those points, acquaints the church of it at 
the next ensuing sacrament: and thereupon declares, 
that if any of the members present do not signify to 
. him, before thé next sacrament, any objections against 
the candidate’s admission, he will then (by their con- 
sent) be admitted to the ordinance, as a member of 
that church. In other churches, members are admit- 
ted by the minister only, without any notice given to 
the church until the very time of their admission; nor 
even then are they apprized of it any other way, than . 
by a few petitions in the minister’s prayer particularly; 
in behalf of the new admitted member. 

Lastly. The church has an undoubted right to ex- 
pel irregular and unworthy members: this is generally 
done at first by suspension; when the minister inti 
mates his desire, and that of the church, to the delin: 
quent member, that he would refrain from coming to 
the sacrament till he hears farther from him; which is 
generally sufficient, without the solemnity of a formal 
and public expulsion. 


CHAPTER VU. 
OF VISITING THE SICK. 


‘THIS is a vety arduous and delicate office, and espe+ 
cially in some circumstances; and a different method 
of address and conduct is requisite according to the 
‘different characters of the persons you visit. 

It will therefore be proper, 

I. To lay down some general rules to be observed, 
in order to aright execution of this part of your duty. 

Il. To specify some particular cases. 


I. To lay down some general rules to be observed, . 
—4n order to a right execution of this part of your dutye 
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1. A previous preparation for it is very proper; by 
considering what kind of address will be most ' neces- 
sary and suitable to the person you visit. It is some- 
thing strange (as a late judicious divine well observes) 
that ministers who take so much pains to prepare for 
the work of the pulpit, should generally take so little, 
to prepare for this, which is one of the most difficult 
ses most important offices in the ministry.* 

. It would be advisable to have in readiness a good 

ip of scripture expressions, adapted to. the support 

-andcomfort of the afflicted; which may be easily col- 

’ lected from the common place book to the Bible; and, 

out of these, choose such as are most applicable to the 
rd of your friend. 

3. \Adapt yourself to his taste ine understanding, 
as well as to the circumstances of his case; by making 
such observations, and using such expressions as you 
know are most familiar-and agreeable to him: but 
take care to explain the phrases you make use of, if 
you have reason to think he does not understand 
them. 

4. Let your deportment and address be very free, 
peod’y, close, tender, and compassionate. 

5. Place yourselfin the condition of the person before 
you; and consider in.what manner you would wish a 
minister or Iriend to behave to you in those circum- 
stances, 

6. Whilst you are tender, be sure to be faithful; 
and have respect to the approbation of your conscience 
afterwards. Remember that you are a minister of the 
gospel, and must not sacrifice the cause of truth and 
godliness to a false shame or tenderness. 


*Cette fonction est aussi me de celles, dont on s’aquite le ales mal 
La pluspart des ministres n’y Ruetuene aucuve preparation.. Cependant,’ 
elle nest pas moins difficile qu’importante, On se prepare pour les ser- 
mons, Mais non pas pour voir les malades. Ostervald, p. 307. 
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Lastly. Let your prayer for the sick person be 
short, but very serious and solemn, and adapted as 
much as may be to the state of his soul, and the dan- 
ger of his disease. In all which offices there is great 
need of much piety, fidelity, and wisdom.* 

Il. Let us now consider how a minister ought to 
behave in his visitation of the sick, under some partir- 
ular circumstances. And F 

1. If you have reason to believe that fie afflicted 
person you visit is a real good Christian, your work 
will not be very difficult; it may be pleasant and use- * 
ful; and you may possibly receive more advantage’ 
from him, than he does from you. For a christian’s 
graces are at such a time commonly: most lively, and ° 
the tongue very faithful to the sentiments of the heart; 
so that you will presently see what it is that lies most 
upon his mind. And as your present business will be 
to administer consolation and solve his doubts, 

Your topics of consolation may be taken (1.) From 
his past experience. Direct him to look back to the 
goodness of God to him, and the sensible experience 
he has had of the divine love and presence. Bid him 
think of what God has done for his soul, and thence 
draw David’s conclusion, “Because the Lord has been 
my help, &c.” (2.) Refer his thoughts to the paternal 
character. And bid him think of the compassions of 
a father to a weak and helpless child. (3.) Open the 
inexhaustible stores of the divine mercy in the gospel. 
(4.) Insist on the mighty efficacy of the Redeemer’s 
blood. (5.) The genuine marks of a true faith and 
sincere repentance. Lastly. Endeavor to affect his 


*Pour montrer que la picte est necessaire, yous n’avez que remar quer; 
qu’on fait trois fonctions aupres de malades. II faut sonder la conscience, 
leur donner les conseils, qui sont necessaives, et prierpoureux, Idem, 


p 299, 
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mind with a lively apprehension of the heayenly glory, 
to which he will very shortly be received. 

And as to his doubts, tell him, (1.) That he is not a 
proper judge. in his own case, under the present weak-. 
ness of his powers; that the lowness of his animal 
spirits causes him to look too much upon the dark 
side, and to see every thing through a wrong medium; 
that he has no reason to suspect his case to be worse 
_now than it was when he had better hopes concerning 
it, (2.) That the best of men have had_ their 
doubts; that if it be the sign of a weak faith, it is 
however the sign of some true faith. (3.) That it 
is much safer to be doubtful than over-confident. (4.) 
That however variable be our frame, God’s regards 
for his own children are unchangeable. (5.) Bid him 
examine his doubts to the bottom, and trace them up 
to the true source; ‘and perhaps they may appear to 
arise from the agency of Satan, who delights to disturb 
the tranquillity of those he cannot destroy. (6.) Ask 
him, if he has any hopes? and whether he would part 
_ with the little hope he has, for the greatest treasures 
on earth? Bid him examine the foundation of those 
hopes, as well as that of his fears; for he can never 
judge aright until he look on both sides: and. often- 
times a christian’s weak hope has a better foundation 
than his strongest fears. But, 

2. Is the character of the sick person you visit 
doubtful? your business is more dificult, and your 
address must be more cautious. 

If there be no apparent danger of death, (1.) En- 
deavor to give him just notions of a particular proyi- 
dence; that though men do not so often attend to it as 
they ought, yet most certain it is, both from scripture 
and reason, that whatever befalls every individual 
man on earth is under the immediate direction of 
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providence; and as to this affliction in particular, per- 
suade him to regard and consider it as the hand of 
God, Then (2.) discourse onthe wisdom and good- 
ness of God .in sending these occasional rebukes of 
his providence; which, whatever we think, are sent for 
the best ends. Afflictions are the physic of the soul, 
designed to purify and purge it. (3.) Under this view 
of things press upon him the exercise of patience, sub- 
mission, and a total resignation to the divine will; and 
direct him to look upon the present dispensation 
(though grievous) as sent in mercy to him, and as 
what may hereafter produce the most excellent effects, 
(4.) Tell him, that in the best of men there are sins and 
_ follies sufficient to justify the severest dispensations of 

God’s providence; that many good christians have suf- 

fered worse; and what reason he has to be thankful 

that his case is not more calamitous. (5.) Remind him 

of the many mercies mixed with the present affliction. 

(6.) If it should please God to restore him, exhort him 

faithfully to concur with the design of this visitation 

by his constant endeavor to amend what. his con- 

science now smites him for. 

But if there be apparent symptoms of approaching ' 
death, exhort him (1.) seriously to review his past life, 
to call to mind the most remarkable transgressions of 
it, for which he should now greatly humble his soul 
before God, and sincerely renew his repentance. And 
that his repentance may be sincere and unfeigned, 
(2.) Endeavor to make him sensible of the evil and 
cuilt of sin, from its contrariety to the holy nature of 
God, and the inevitable ruin it exposes the soul unto, 
(3.) When he is thus humble and penitent, cemNe him 
with the consolations of the gospel; the amazing com 
passion and goodness of God to a world of sinners, 1n 
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-sending his Son to redeem: them by his death; and 
the merits of the Redeemer’s sufferings, whose blood 
cleanses from ail sin. Then (4.) Open to him in a 
plain and easy manner the gospel method of salvation 
by Jesus Christ, and the only terms of pardon there 
proposed, viz. repentance, faith, and a holy life: and 
tell him particularly, that saving faith in Christ does 
not consist in a confident persuasion that he died for 
him in particular, but in the lively exercise of love to 

whim, a desire to serve and please him, and a humble 

-dependance on his merits for justification and pardon. 
(5.) In a deep self-abhorrence for his sins, and in such 
a lively faith in Christ, advise him to call upon the 
Father of mercies for pardon through Jesus Christ his 
Son. (6.) Remind him to settle his affairs in this 
world, as well as he can; and then think—no more of 
it for.ever—and, Lastly. Leave with him some suit- 
able text of Scripture which you apprehend most ap- 
plicable to the state of his soul. But, Lae 

8. If thesick man you visit has been notoriously 
wicked, and appears ignorant, insensible, and hardened, 
your business then is the most difficult of all. 

To make any right impression on such a one, you 
must (1.) Pray to God beforehand that you may be 
enabled to say something that is suitable to his case, 
which may be a means of awakening him to a proper 
sense of his danger—And then (2.) When you come | 
into his room, appear deeply affected with his case. 
Let him see that you are more concerned for him, than 
he is for himself; that you are more sensible of his 
danger than he is of his own—Tihen (3.) In order to 
bring him to a proper sense of his state and danger, 
put some close questions to him relating to the holy 
and righteous nature of God; his infinite hatred of sin; 
the absolute impossibility of being happy hereafter but 
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in his favor; the certainty of a future judgthent, when 
God will render to every one according to his works; 
and the unspeakable importance of the soul’s being 
safe for‘eternity. Then’ (4.) Beg of him not to ae 
himself with vain hopes; but be willing to see the truth 
of his case, as it isrepresented to him in the unerring 
word of God, however dangerous or dreadful it may 
appear to him; for whilst he shuts his eyes against the 
danger, there is no possibility of escaping it.*—(5.) If 
his distemper is like to be fatal, let. him know it; and 
that all that can be done to escape everlasting misery, 
must immediately be done; that there is as yet some 
hope (though it be but small) that this possibly may 
be done; that on this moment depends, his future con- 
dition for ever: And beg him not to lose this last and 
only cast he has for eternity. (6.) If his conscience by 
this means be awakened, and you observe some genu- 
ine relentings of heart, take that occasion to assist its 
workings, to enforce its reproofs and urge its convic- 
tions, till you sce something like a true penitential re- 
morse. Then (7.) Earnestly pray with him, and for 
him; that God would continue to give him a just sense 
of his sin and danger, and that his grace and spirit 
may carry on those convictions till they issue in a real 
change of heart. Then (8.) Take your leave of him 
in.a tender and affectionate manner, not without giv- 
ing him some hope that if the same sensible and peni- 
tent frame continue, there may be mercy in reserve 
for him: But beg of him whilst he has the use of his 
reason not to omit any opportunity of crying 
mightily to God for mercy through the merits of Jesus 
Christ his Son. 9.) In your next visit (which should 
be soon after this) if you find him pemitent, exhort 


‘ 
*See Burnet’s Pastoral Gave, p. 195, 
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him to elorify God by making an ample confession of » 
his sins in private, with all their heinous aggravations, 
and not to be afraid to see the worst of himself; and if 
he has in any matter injured or defrauded others, you 
must insist upon it as a mark of true repentance, that 
he immediately make restitution or satisfaction, ifit be 
“in his power. Lastly. If his penitential sorrow still 
continue, and you have reason to believe him sincere, 
you may begin to administer the consolations of the 
gospel, and address him as you have been directed in 
the case of the person before mentioned under the like 
circumstances.* 


CHAPTER VIIL 


CONCERNING THE MINISTER’S CONDUCT TOWARDS HIS PEOPLE.’ 


HERE it will be proper, (1.) to lay down some general 
rules to be observed at all times. And, (2.) ‘some par- 
ticular rules applicable to extraordinary occasions. 

1. To lay down some general rules to be observed 
at all times. 

Previous to these I would desite you to observe 
these two things: (1.) Arm yourself with resolution, 
and prepare to meet with difficulties and contempt. 
The nature of your office implies the first, and all the 
dignity of it will not secure you from the last. But 
if you behave prudently and faithfully in it, you will 
meet with contempt from none but those who deserve - 
it, and whose esteem would be nohonor. (2.) Study 
the true nature of christian humility: And let your 
mind, be clothed with it as its greatest ornament. 
But distinguish between that dastardly meanness and 


“Sec Spinks’s sick-man visited. Osterwald dela Visite des Malades. 
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pusillanimity which makes you ashamed to look in - 
the face, and speak in the presen¢e of your superiors, 
(and may tempt you to an abject compliance. with 
all their humors,) and that humility which arisés from 
a reverence of God, a consciousness of your own de- © 
fects, the difficulty of your work, and the knowledge 
of your character.* This will teach you to bear con- 
tempt with dignity, and applause with decency; the 
latter perhaps you will find not less difficult than the 
former. Let the knowledge of yourself be your guard | 
against that vanity of mind which will be apt to steal 
into it when you hear the approbations or commen- 
dations of men.t Thus armed with resolution and 
humility, let your principal care be, 

1. To be faithful to God and conscience; and take 

care that nothing betray you into such a behavior up- 
on any occasion, for which your own mind will re- 
proach you in secret. And a steady regard to this 
rule will lead you to decline the most usual and dan- 
gerous temptations. , 

2. Let your conduct to all be inoffensive, beneficent, 
and obliging. Make it your practice, and it will be 
your pleasure, to do some kind office to every one to 
whom you have a power and opportunity of doing it 
with prudence. And let the emperor Titus’s rule of 
conduct be yours, Not to let one day pass, if possible, 
without. doing some good to one person or other. 

3. Visit your people in a kind and friendly manner, 
as often as it suits with your convenience and theirs. 


* TLaudata est insacris literis humilitas, damnata si:perbia; sed est hue 
militatis genus, quo nihil est detestabilius; est et super bie genus, quo 
nihil laudabilius. / Erasm. Eccles. p. 191. 

+ Non solum adversus sinistra populi judicia, adversus malitiam etiam 
pie cicta calumniantium, adversus simultates illorum quibus ob vitam 
corruptam invisa est veritas, sed etiam adversus acclamationes, & ap- 
plausus hominurh laudantium, debet habere solidum.& immobilem spirit 


tam. id. p, 20. 
1] 
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This is the business of the afternoon: for the whole 


morning, and as much time as you can redeem at 

night, should be devoted to study. Where your visits 
are most pleasant and profitable, and most expected 
and desired, pay them most frequently, But where 
there is any prospect of doing good to any in your 
flock, there: you should sometimes pay your visits, 


though it be to the poorest persons, and especially 


when they are in trouble. And in all your visits take 
some opportunity of making moral remarks, or drop- 
ping some useful instructions, or leaving some good 
rule, or religious observation for their benefit. But 
this must be done not with a magisterial authority, or 
ministerial air, but with all the freedom and ease im- 
aginable, en-passant, and when it rises atonal out 
of the subject of the conversation. 

4, Throw. off all affectation, parade, stiffness, mo- 
rose conceit, reserve, and self sufficiency. Let your 
ambition be to be distinguished by nothing but real 
goodness, wisdom, and benevolence. And be cour- 
teous, free, condescending, affable, open, unreserved, 
and friendly to all. But amidst all your freedoms, 
forget not the dignity and decorum of your character.* 

5. Circumspectly avoid every thing that may give 
them unnecessary offence, whether by word or con- 
duct, though it be in matters of indifference. You 
may possibly in point of fidelity be obliged to give 
them offence in some important things; in all others 


_therefore you should endeavor to conciliate their es- 
' teem and respect. It shews much weakness, and little 


prudence and candor to be obstinate and tenacious of 


* 
Est autem non yulgaris prudentiz, sic esse mansvetum erga omnes, 
ut tamen officil authoritatatem tuearis; sic esse familiarem, modestum & 


comem erga subditos, ut familiaritas & lenitas non pariat contemptum. 
Erasm. Eccles, p. 166, 3 : 
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little things, whether modes, customs, or phrases which — 
are offensive to others. It is not walking charitably, 
nor following the things that make fer peace; and isa 
violation of the apostle’s rule of becoming all things to 
all men.* But see that your charitable conformity ile 
not transgress the laws of sincerity. - 

6. Above all, let your character be a fair copy of 
the virtues you preach; and let the documents of the 
pulpit be exemplified in the conduct of your life. A 
minister should abstain from the appearance of evil; 
not only from things criminal, but from those which 
may be interpreted to his dishonor, and reported to 
his disadvantage.+ . Vide etiam supra, ch. 2, ad finem. 

Lastly. Be much in prayer for wisdom, strength, 
prudence, and capacity equal to your work and diffi- 
culties. This you will find as necessary as your most 
important studies. » But take care that your private 
transactions with God, be very serious, solemn, and 
sincere; and let your endeavors go along with your 
prayers.t 

2, To lay down some pistictlar rules applicable 
upon extraordinary occasions; or proper to regulate 
your conduct towards persons of different characters, 

1. What is a right conduct towards those from 
whom you have received abuse, contempt, or just 
cause of offence? 


* Qui dum omnibus sese accommodat, tam varius est, ut interdum 
a ur sibi contrarias, cum sibi maxime constet undique. Erasm, Eccles, 

35 
x T ‘Ecclesiastie perpendendum est, quedam ejus esse generis, ut 
quanquam absint a crimine, tamen quoniam pre se ferunt malam speciem, 
on absinta criminis suspicio es, Ab his quoque circumspecte cavendum 
est ecclesiaste——que per se non crimina sunt, tamen maligno vulgo ad 
obtrectandum quam ad obtemperandum procliviori prebent pe suspi- 
candi maleque loquendi matetiam. De eran 

+ Abeo petendum est qui solus largitur vera bona, setae autem 
non oscitanter, sed assiduis simul & ardentibus precibus, nec modo votis 
postulandum est, ut detur, sed bonis etiam operibus ambiendum, ut Anes 
datum es€ servetur, et indies augescat, Id. p. 22. 
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1. Your first care must be to guard your passions. 
Keep your temper, and banish all vindictive resent- 
ments. If possible, never think of it; but be sure not 
to harbor the thoughts of it, which will but chafe and. 
corrode the mind to no purpose. Be satisfied with a 
consciousness of your innocence, and consider the in-— 
jurious person as an object of your pity rather than 
indignation. 2. As you must endeavor to forget the 
offence; you must not only cease to think, but forbear 
to talk of it, unless it be with an intimate friend to ask . 
his advice. 3. You may lawfully decline the company 
of the person who has’thus injured you, and break off” 
a familiar, commerce with him, as you cannot look 
upon him as your friend. But take every opportunity 
of doing him good that lies im your power. 4. Em- 
brace the first opportunity and overture of re-establish- 
ing a good understanding and renewing your former 
amity. And lastly, in all cases of this nature, let it 
be remembered that the misconduct of others towards 
you, will not justify yours towards them, that you are 
still under the same obligations to walk by the rules 
of that wisdom which is from above, which is first 
pure, then peaceable, Se. 

2. What is a right conduct towards narrow, bigot- 
ted, censorious christians, who are fond of their ortho- 
doxy, and zealously attached to party notions? 

1. These persons must by no means be disputed 
with or opposed, because whilst they have much more 
zeal than knowledge, they are very apt to be warm 
‘and angry at any argument that is levelled against 
their favorite sentiments; and much more if they can- 
not answer it. And whilst bigctry binds their minds, 
_ they are not capable of seeing the force-of an argument; 
much less of being convinced by it: they should there- 
fore be treated like froward children, or persons in a 
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passion. 2. Take every opportunity of secretly un- 
dermining their false notions, (especially if they be 
dangerous) by hinting at their bad consequences; or 
by setting the opposite doctrine of truth in a strong 
light from Scripture. But dwell not long upon it, lest 
they apprehend themselves particularly aimed at, which 
they will not fail to resent. 3. Treat them with the 
utmost marks of freedom, tenderness, and friendship, 
to convince them that your sentiments of doctrine - 
(though opposite to theirs) create in you no disaffection 
to them; however theirs may render them disaffected 
to you. 4. Endeavor to make them sensible of the 
much greater importance of those things in which you 
agree with them; and press them powerfully on their 
consciences: and when they once come to feel the 
weight and force of these, they will gradually abate of 
their zeal for lesser things. And this is the only (at 
least the best and safest) way to convince them, that 
_ these things on which they have misplaced their zeal 
are to be reckoned amongst the minutice of divinity; 
for nothing is more natural and common, than for the 
mind to raise the importance of a subject, in propor- 
tion to the zeal it expresses for it. Otherwise it would 
lie under the constant self-reproach of being governed 
_ by a blind irregular zeal. And as theit zeal for any 
particular doctrine has fixed the importance of it, be- 
fore their understanding has precisely weighed it, to 
go about to argue against that importance would be 
to argue against’their zeal, i. e. their passions; which 
is a very unequal encounter, and altogether vain. 5. 
Take occasion often to expose the effects of bigotry in 
other instances to their view, whereby they may pos- 
sibly become sensible of their own. But let the in- 
stances be so distant, (or if near so artfully insinuated) 
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that they may not be sensible of your design. 6. 
Come as near to their sentiments as you possibly can, 
when your subject leads you that way, and shew 
them the plain reason why you cannot come nearer. 
Lastly. Refer all to plain Scripture, and resolve to ad- 
_ here to that, both for the confirmation of doctrine, and 
the confutation of error; and by removing their mis- 
taken sense of Scripture, open to them the first source 
of the errors they have imbibed. 

3. What is a right conduct towards vibe. that are 
inclined to infidelity? 

1. As these are but bigots of another rank, they 
must be treated with the same tenderness, caution, and 
prudence. The latitudinartan and narrow bigot will 
be equally inflamed by a violent opposition; for they 
both lay an equal claim to superior wisdom, and a- 
gerly demand (what if you would keep them in hu- 
mor you must not be backward to pay) some compli. 
ment to their own understanding. But 2. as these 
are the great champions of reason, and will admit of 
no other weapon in the hand of their antagonist, be 
sure to he expert at that, and insist upon it that 
your adversary uses no other; i. e. that he do 


not put you off with sophistry, paralogism, illusion, 


equivocation, ridicule, buffoonery, clamor, confidence, 
passion, or grimace, instead of solid argument and plain 
reason. Keep him to his point, Admit nothing but 
what you understand; and nothing but what he un- 
derstands himself: and take care he do not entangle 
you in a wood of words, or blind your eyes with dust, 
or prevent your seeing distinctly the point in hand by 
holdihg a cloud before it; or lead you from it by di- 
verting to another subject, when he is pinched and 
piqued by an argument he cannot answer. 3. If your 


\ 
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adversary be a persen of sense, learning, and ingenuity, 

the most-effectual method to draw him to your opin- 

ion, is by a strong appeal to those good qualities, 

whereby he will convince himself. 4. If his self- 

conceit be unsufferable, and his ignorance ridiculous, 

it may not be amiss sometimes to mortify the’ former _ 
by exposing the latter. 5. Insist upon it that if his 

regard and esteem for natural religion be sincere, that 

will engage him to think fauonably of the christian in- 

stitution, which has refined and exalted morality to its 

utmost perfection; that there is nc honest deist (what- 

ever he believes) but would heartily wish christianity to 

be true. Lastly. If you observe him capable of serious 

impressions, urge him to consider seriously the dread- 

ful risk he runs Patil he pawns his immortal soul up- 

on it that christianity 1 is an imposture; and how una- 

-yoidable his ruin, whilst he continues wilfully to neg- 

lect it: because, if christianity be true, the sentence of 
condemnation denounced against him, by the great — 
Author of it, for resolving not to believe it, must be 

also true. Vid. John iii, 36. 

4. How should we conduct ourselves as faithfuland 
judicious ministers towards melancholy, dejected, and > 
doubting christians? As this is a frequent case and 
often attended with no small difficulty; I shall consid- 
er it more particularly. . 

The first thing to be considered, is the true source and 
original of this melancholy gloom and dejection of © 
mind: whether it arises from bodily disorder; worldly 
losses and afflictions; some grievous sin committed; or 
from an excessive apprehensiveness and timidity of 
spirit. Perhaps the person himself may impute it to 
none of these, but either to the divine desertion, or the 
_ buffetings of Satan. But these must carefully be dis- 
tinguished and explained, because they are frequently 


f 
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mistaken; and then, according to the true source of 
their spiritual trouble must be your advice and address 
to them. 

If you have reason to Hehere that the troubled state 
of their mind is owing principally to a bodily disorder, 
or some obstruction, or dyscracy of the animal fluids; 
you should recommend to them a physician, or pre- 
scribe them physic, the cold bath, constant employ- 
ment, or exercise in the air.* 

If their sorrow or settled melancholy of mind be 
the effect of some worldly losses and afflictions, you 
must endeavor all you can to alleviate it, by shewing 
them how many ways God can, if he pleases, make 
up to them the loss they have sustained; how ma- . 
ny wise and kind ends may be answered by it; 
that the scenes of life are variable: after night comes. 
the day. Beseech them to put their hope au trust in 
God as a gracious and indulgent Father; and urge ev- 
ery topic of consolation proper to be used in a time of 
worldly adversity. 

' If the disconsolate state of their mind be the effect 
ofa melancholy constitution, the case is still more dif- 
ficult, and belongs rather to the physician’s department 
‘than that of the minister, ‘The latter can have but 
small hope of administering any proper relief, because 
the person is not capable of reasoning or thinking just- 
ly, and there is something within him that obstructs 
_ the‘avenues to his heart; which must first be removed, 

“before comfort can find its way to it. All that can 
be done in this case, is to ponane nm if you can (of 


“ The greater part of those that think they are troubled in mind, are 
melancholy hypocondriacal people who, what through some false opin- 
ions in religion, what through a fo ulness of blood, occasioned by their un- 
active course of life, in\which their minds work too much, because their 
bodies are too little employed, fall into. dark ‘and cloudy apprehensions; off 
W which they can give no clear nor good account.” Pastoral Care. 
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what he will find it very haré to believe) that he sees 
every thing in a wrong light, and is not at present a 
competent judge in his own case; and therefore ought 
not believe his thoughts. Ask him if he never judged 

more favorably of his spiritual state heretofore than he 
does now; and whether he was not a more capable 
judge of his case, then, than he is now. 

If the trouble of his mind arise from the reproach- 
es of conscience for some grievous sin committed, your 
way is then more direct. and plain. If you have rea- 
son,to believe that this sorrow of heart is the effect of 
a true penitential remorse, you are then to lay before 
him every proper topic of, consolation the gospel ad- 
mits, viz. the riches of the divine mercy, the merits of 
the blood of Christ, the extent and efficacy of free 
grace, the precious promises of the gospel, and the ex- 
amples of God’s mercy and wonderful compassion to 
humble penitents; and conclude ail with an earnest ex- 
hortation to trust his seul in the hands of Christ, and 
to rely on the mercy of God in the way of a steady — 
conscientious obedience. 

If it arise from an excessive apprehensiveness and 
timidity of spir it, and you have cause to believe the 
person’s state is much better than he fears, you are 
then to fortify and encourage ‘his heart, by referring 
him to his own past experience of what God has done 
for his soul; the various tokens of his favor to him in 
the former scenes of life, and in the several methods of 
his grace and providence. Urge upon him the exercise. 
of a lively faith encouraged by the grace of the gospel; 
and convince him, that it isno less wrong and prejudi- 
cial for a person to think too ill than to think too well 
of himself: that as he is inno danger at all of the lat- 
ter, advise him for the honor of God, the credit of relig- 

12 
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ion, and his own peace and comfort, to guard against 
the former, where his greatest danger lies. Again, 

If the melancholy and dejected soul have a pious 
turn and imputes his present darkness to what he calls 
divine dereliction, or the hidings of God’s face, explain 
that affair to him; and tell him, that his want of that 
spiritual joy and comfort he once found in his soul may 
- be owing to other causes; the present low state of his spir- 
its, a distemperature of the animal frame, the influence of 
external objects and accidents, or a concurrence of all 
these: that nothing is more variable than the frame of 
the human mind: that we are not to think that God’s 
regards to his own children vary with that; this is a 
great mistake, and a mistake that is a greatly dishon- 
orable to him; that whilst he seesthem upright, sincere, 
humble, obedient, and dependant, his regards to them 
are always the same, whatever they may think of him; 
that God never hides his face from his people, till they 
withdraw their hearts from him; that unless they for- _ 
sake him he will never depart from them; that the 
hidings of God’s countenance, which the Psalmist 
so often complains of, generally if not always refer ta 
the external dispensations of God, or outward provi- 
dential afflictions, not inward spiritual desertions; 
when the distress of his circumstances was so great 
that God might seem to have forgotten and forsaken’ 
him, and his enemies might be ready to put that con- 
struction upon it. 

Lastly, If the person imputes the trouble of his 
mind to the buffetings of Satan, explain that affair 
to him. Let him know, that though in some 
cases that evil spirit may have an agency in cre- 
ating some spiritual troubles, yet he has no more 
power over the mind than what it pleases God 
to give him; that his influence (be it what it will) is 
controlled and limited; that the most he can do is, ta 
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suggest sinful and troublesome thoughts, which we 
may and ought to repel: that the Holy Spirit has a 
counter-agency to inspire good and holy affections: 
that by indulging to excessive grief and gloomy ap- 
prehensions, we give the devil the advantage over us, 
and even invite his temptations: and finally we ought 
to take special care to distinguish between the agency 
of Satan and the operation of natural causes; and not 
impute those things to the devil, which are owing to 
our own folly and weakness, or are the physical effects 
of external objects. 

5. What is a right conduct towards the licentious 
and profane? 

1. Whilst you behave towards them with civility 
and discretion, it will be adviseable to decline a par- 
ticular intercourse with them. A minister’s behavior 
towards men should in a good degree be regulated by 
their moral characters—2.-In case they seek your more 
intimate friendship by kind and benevolent offices, so 
that gratitude and good nianners will not permit you 
to forbear your visits; you will then have a fair oppor- 
tunity of insinuating some necessary and gentle admo- 
nitions; either by way of story, simile, repartee, raillery, 
or reproof suitable to the subject of the discourse or 
the ternper they may bein: which (if it take effect) will 
prepare your way fora more free and close remon- 
strance—3. Always open a way to the heart on that 
side where you find the easiest access. Some are 
most touched with a sense of honor, and a regard to 
their reputation; others with a view to their inter- 
est; others must be allured by an easy, gentle, 
rational address; and others will yield to nothing 
but close and warm reproof: but take particular care 
to know the ruling passion of the person you address, 
and, if possible, to bring that over to your side—4. 
Beg of them to erect their hopes, and extend their 
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views as rational beings designed for an immortal ex- 
istence, and not forget their connexion with another 
world; for to provide only for the present, and live 
from hand to mouth, is to act far below, the dignity 
and design of human nature—5, If they have any taste 
for reading, put into their hands. such books as are 
most suited to their capacity, taste, and character— 
Lastly. You should frequently address them from the 
pulpit. But your public address (while it is strong 
and animated) must be general, and have nothing in 
it that is distinguishing or appropriative; that the au- 
dience may have no room to think that any one per- 
son is particularly intended in the animadversion; for 
though they will bear to be preached fo, yet no man 
loves to be preached at. 
6. How are we to behave towards the grossly igno- 
rant and careless? 
1. Endeavor to rouse them to a sense of religion and 

their dependance on God, by a seasonable improve- 
ment of some awakening providences; e. g. their 
own sickness, or worldly disappointments; the death 
of.a friend, or some public calamity—2. Represent to 
them the most important and affecting subjects of re- 
ligion, in the strongest light and plainest language: e. g. 
the shovtness of time; the awfulness.of eternity; the cer- 
tainty and near approach of death; and the terrors of the 
final judgment—3. If you find that your conversation is 
agreeable to them, frequently visit them in a free and 
friendly manner; and take care that there be nothing 
dogmatical or authoritative in the advice you give 
them: but let all appear to proceed from a compassion- 
ate concern you have for the interest of their. souls— 
4, As they are but, children in understanding they 
must be dealt with as such: put the plainest and most 
ailecting books into their hands; and take care you do 
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not feed them with strong meat, when’ they stand in 
need of milk—5. _ It will not be amiss-in ‘some part 
of your sermon, especially in the application, to adapt 
yourself in particular to their capacity and condition, 
that they may not only understand but feel what you 
say; for these sort of hearers (both amongst the high 
and low) perhaps make a much Jarger part of our au- 
dience than we imagine. 
7. What is a proper behavior towards those who 
are superior to us in rank and fortune? 
i, Readily pay them the respect. due to their dis- 
. tinction and character. If their temper and conduct 
be not altogether such as you could wish, yet that will 
not excuse you from a civil, decent, and obliging be- 
-hayior towards them. You must remember your 
duty to others, however they may be deficient in theirs 
to you. But if they treat you with kindness, friend- 
ship, and affection, they claim your gratitude, honor, 
and esteem; which will prompt your endeavors to 
oblige and serve them every way you can. But, 2. Be | 
free, open, conversable, and discreetly unreserved be- 
forethem. Absence of mind, distance of behavior, 
‘formality of address, stiffness of manner, or aflected 
silence is always ungenteel and’ disgustful; and espe- 
cially in the presence of superiors. 3, Preserve a gen- 
erosity.and manliness of temper and address; and 
shew nothing of a mean, low, timid, servile spirit; that 
is not only dishonorable to your own character, but 
infers a bad compliment on theirs. They are not ty- 
rants; nor if they were must you submit to be their 
slaves, And remember, that if they are sensible and 
genteel, wise and good, they will consider their supe- 
riority to you in one respect, as balanced by that of 
yours to them, in another; theirs may be most shewy, 
but perhaps yours may be most valuable. 4, Forget 
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not the dignity and decorum of your character. 
There is something you owe to that,-as well as to the 
distinction and opulence of your friends. And while 
this is your guard against incidental levities and a com- 
pliance with sinful customs, it is by no means incon- 
sistent with pure wit, innocent humor, and seasona- 
ble cheerfulness: which, if attended with good sense 
and an obliging natural behavior, will be no less agree- 
able in the company’ of your superiors, than in that of 
your equals. 5. Do and say all the obliging and 
agreeable things you can, consistent with truth and 
conscience and the honor of your function. And then 
6. Take every opportunity of insinuating something, 
conformable to the duty of your office, which may 
be serviceable to their spiritual interest, and helpful 
to their moral character. Lastly, make a prudent 
and seasonable use of your interest in them, for the 
relief of your poor neighbors; whose distresses may 
be better known to you than they areto them. 
_ + 8. What is the proper behavior of a minister to- 
wards the poor of his congregation? ; 
This must. be regulated By their moral character. 
1. If their ehavdonel be immoral cr profane, as they 
will not be very fond of your company, they will take 
no offence if you forbear to visit them; but they 
should not be wholly neglected. Genteel, kind, and 
candid reproof, prudently and seasonably given, may 
have a good effect when they come to reflect upon it 
coolly: and a seasonable relief to them in their dis- 
tress will add weight to your admonitions, and will 
give them such impressions of your charity, as will 
better dispose them to receive your instructions. But 
2. If they be serious and well-inclined, and you find 
yourself agreeable to them, you should frequently call 
upon them; and though your visits be short, they 
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should be free, friendly, condescending, and courteous; 
and always leave with them some spiritual, moral, or 
religious instruction, suited to their taste, understand- 
ing, and circumstances. Be ready to advise and help 
them in every thing you can. If you see a good 
heart at bottom, and especially a humble spirit, make 
the greatest allowance for their ignorance, preposses- 
sion, or infelicity of temper: and-when there is need 
of reproof, let it be preceded by the sincerest. expres- 
sions of love, and by real acts of friendship. If they — 
are willing to open the state of their souls to you, at- 
tend to it with patience and care, ‘that you may ad- 
minister the most suitable advice and comfort. Have 
a particular regard to their capacity in your public ex- 
hortations. To the poor the gospel was preached. , 
And as these sometimes make up the bulk ef a con- 
gregation, and their soul stands as much in need of 
spiritual nourishment, as those of greater knowledge 
and comprehension, they should be always: fed with 
food convenient for them. 

Lastly. In what manner ought a minister to behave 
. towards those who have fallen into notorious sins? 

This must be regulated by the disposition, character, 
and temper of the offender. The sensible and peni- 
tent must be treated one way, the obstinate and im- 
penitent another. The following method in general 
will perhaps be found to be the most prudent and ef- 
fectual. 

1. Previous to all reproof should bea circumstantial 
knowledge of the fact you reprove. 2, Be sure that 
it be criminal or indiscreet, and that the person guilty, 
is or ought to be sensible of it: for if you reprove him 
for what he is not guilty of, or what he is not sensible 
there is any harm in, he will probably retort upon you 
the charge of censoriousness. If there be guilt and 
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indiscretion in his conduct, and he. not sensible of it, 
your business then isto convince him of it; and how 
much injury he may do his character by inadvertent- 
ly allowing those things as fit and innocent, which are 
not so in him. And let your arguments in proof of 
the guilt be taken. fromthe circumstances of the fact; 
the character and relation he bears in life; the opinion 
of wise and judicious men; the nature of things; and 
the testimony of scripture. And then 3. See that 
your reproofs be not too severe. I do not mean more 
severe than the offender would choose, but more se- 
vere than the nature and circumstances of the case 
require; or more severe than is necessary for the jus- 
tification of your fidelity, and the reformation of the 
sinner. 

Too great severity towards tender minds does more 
harm than good. See Gal. vi, 1, “Brethren, of a man 
be overtaken in @ fault, ye which are spiritual, re- 
store such a onein the spirit of meekness; considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted.* . 4.\'Take care lest, 
through a fear of offending your brother, you do not 
offend God by a want of faithfulness. Prov. xxvii, 6, 
“Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” It is the 
greatest piece of friendship you can do him, and if he 
is wise he will think it so,and more highly esteem 
you for it. Psal. cxli, 5, Let the righteous smite me, 
it shall be a kindness.” 5. Let your reproof appear 
to flow from your love to him, and be administered 
with the utmost tenderness and wisdom.t . Lastly. 


* Ov yap erase, &C. You must not only proportion your reproofs to the 
nature of the offence, but to the disposition of the offendes; lest while you. 
mean to heal the breach, you make the rent worse; and in rectifying one 
fault occasion a greater. | Chrysostom de Sacerilotio, 1. 2. p» 149, 

+ There may be ways fallen upon of reproving the worst men in so 
solt a manner, that if they are not reclaiméd, they shall not be irritated 
er made worse by it; which is but too often the effect of an indiscreet 
reproof, By this a minister may save the sinner’s soul; he is at least sure 
to save his own, by having discharged his duty towards his people. Pas- 
toral Care, p. 194. ; 
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Leave not your offending brother without proper di- 
rections for a better conduct. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CONCERNING THE DIFFICULTIES A MINISTER MUST EXPECT To 
MEET WITH IN THE EXECUTION OF HIS OFFICE; AND HIS 
“PROPER SUPPORT AND ENCOURAGEMENT UNDER THEM. 


SOME of these may arise, 

1. From your own natural temper, which may 
render you indisposed or unapt to some particular 
parts of the ministerial office—But the most difficult \ 

' duties by becoming a habit, become easy. 

2. No small difficulty may arise from the resolution 
and labor requisite to put some of the fore mentioned 
rules into execution—But this difficulty will in like 
manner diminish as this course becomes habitual. 
“In all other professions, those who follow them la- 
bor in them all the year long; and are hard at their 
business every day of the week; and shall ours only, 
that is the noblest of all others, make the laboring in 
our business an objection against any part of our 
duty?”* Andin proportion as our heart is engaged in 
the work, the difficulty of it will grow less, and our 
delight in it greater. 

3. Another discouragement may arise, from the 
seeming singularity of this character; and the general 
neglect which ministers of all denominations discover 

of the duties belonging to the sacred function: what 
you do out of conscience they may impute to affectation; 
which instead of procuring their esteem, may create 
their envy. But ié 2s a small matter to be condemned 
‘in the day that man judgeth you, since you will he ac= 


* Burnet’s Pastoral Care. 
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quitted another day, when he that judgeth you «ul be 
the Lord; which is the preper import of that passage, 
‘1/Cor. iv, 3,4. Or, 

4, From the little success you meet with, notwith- 
standing all your most earnest endeavors to promote 
the spiritual interest,.and eternal happiness of man- 
kind—But your future acceptance and reward will 
not be in proportion to the success, but the sincerity of 
your endeavors. * : 
5. Your own weakness and. infirmities both of 
~ body and mind, may throw fresh discouragements in 
your way—But these will be graciously allowed for; 
and God requires of none more than they have receiv- 
ed. If we have received but one talent, he does not 
expect so much from us, as from those on whom he 
has bestowed ten, | . 

6. The ministerial character itself may subject you 
to the contempt of some profane men—But if you 
adorn it by the useful, upright conversation before de- 
scribed, it is great odds but you secure their esteem and, 
respect; if not their continued contempt is your real 
honor. . é 

7. From the different tempers, tastes, dispositions, 
and opinions of the people—But how you are to be- 
have with regard to these has been shewn before; and 
no small degree of prudence is required in this case.t 

In a word, every view of the nature, difficulty, and 
dignity of your office, may furnish you with a proper 
motive and direction to a right behavior in it.{ No 


* Vid. Id. p. 219, 213." 

t Nunc si reputemus in eodem populo, quanta sit varietas sextuum 
xtatum, conditionis, ingeniorum, opinionum, vite, institutionis, consue- 
tudinis, quanta oportet esse praditum prudentia ecclesiasticen, cui sit 
temperanda oratio! Erasm. Eccle. p. 36. ; 

_* Abhumi repentibus curis erigat animum tuum, considerata functionis 
dignitas: a prevaricatione deterreret delegantis seyeritas: socordiam exe 
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valuable end can be pursued without some obstruction; 
nor obtained without some difficulty. Your employ- 
ment is truly honorable and important; and your en- 
couragement, advantage, and assistance, more than 
equal to the labor it requires. If you be found faith- 
ful you shall not fail of a distinguished recompense, 
from the bountiful hand of that Good Master in whose 
service you are engaged. And a careful observation 
and practice of those rules of pastoral conduct before 
laid down will (by the blessing of God) at once adorn 
your character, increase your honor, exalt your pres: 
ent joy, and enhance your future reward.* 


cludat suscepti muneris difficultas: industriam ac vigilantiam exstimulet 
premii magnitudo, quod non ab hominibus, sed a Deo erit expectandum, 
Id. p. 193. 

* Quam letitiam, quam exultationem, quod repudium credimus essé 
inpectore fidelis ecclesiaste, dum repetat quot animas ipsius ministerio, 
ominus, satanz ty rannidi subtractas sibi vindicarit! Erasm: Eccle. p. 14: 
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CHAPTER I. 


OF THE DIGNITY OF SACRED EMPLOYMENTS, AND THE NAMES 
AND DESIGNATIONS GIVEN TO THEM IN SCRIPTURE. 


HOW low soever the esteem of the clergy may be 
sunk in a profane and corrupt age, and how much so- 
ever the errors and disorders of clergymen may have 
contributed to bring this, not only upon themselves, 
but upon others who deserve better, but are unhappy 
in being mixed with so much ill company; yet certainly 
if we either consider the nature of things in themselves, 
or the value that is set on that profession, in the 
Scriptures, it will appear that it ought to be considered 
at another rate than it is. As much as the soul is bet- 
ter than the body, and as much as the. purifying and 
perfecting the soul is preferable to all thosé mechanical 
employments which relate to the body, and as much 
as eternity is more valuable than this short and transi- 
tory life; so much does this employment excel all 
others. . 

A clergyman, by his character and design of life,’ 
ought to be a man separated from the cares and con- 
cerns of this world, and dedicated to the study and 
meditation of divine matters. Whose conversation 
ought to be a pattern for others; a constant preach- 
ing to his people: who ought to offer up the prayers 
of the people in their name, and as their mouth to God: 
who ought to be praying and interceding for them in 
secret, as well as officiating among them in public: 
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who ought to be distributing among them the bread 
of life, the word of God; and to be dispensing among 
them the sacred rites, which are the badges, the union, 
and the supports of Christians. He ought to admon- 
ish, to reprove, and to comfort them, not only by his 
general doctrine in his sermons, but from house to 
house; that so he may do these things more home and 
effectually, thancan be done from the pulpit. He is 
to watch over their souls, to keep them from error, 
and to alarm them out of their sins, by giving them 
warning of the judgments of God; to visit the sick, 
and to prepare them for the judgment and life to come. 
This is the function of a clergyman; who, that he 
may perform all these duties with more advantage, and 
better effect, ought to behave himself so well, that his 
own conversation may not only be without offence, 
but be so exemplary, that his people may have’ reason 
to conclude, that he himself does firmly believe all 
those things which he proposes to them; that he thinks 
himself bound to follow all those rules that he sets 
them; and that they may see such a serious spirit of 
devotion in him, that from thence they may be in- 
duced to believe, that his chief design among them,is to: 
do them» good, and to save their souls; which may pre- 
pare them so to esteem and love him, that they may 
not be prejudiced against any thing that he does and 
says in public, by any thing that they observe in himself 
im. secret. He must also be employing himself so 
_ wellin his private studies, that from thence he may be 
furnished with such a variety of lively thoughts, divine 
meditations, and proper and noble expressions, as may _ 
_ enable him to discharge every part of his duiy in such 
a. manner, as may raise not so much his own reputa- 
tion, as the credit of his function, and of the great mes. . 
sage: of reconciliation that: is committed to his charge: 
above all studies he ought to apply himself to under- 
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stand the Holy Scriptures aright; to have his memory 
well furnished that way, that so upon all occasions, he - 
may be able to enforce what he says out of them, and 
so be an able minister of the New Testament: 

This is in short the character of a true clergyman, 
which is to be more fully opened and enlarged on in 
the following parts of this book. All this looks so 
great and so noble, that it does not appear necessary 
to raise it, or to insist on it more fully. Indeed it 

speaks its own dignity so sensibly, that none will dis- - 
pute it, but such as are open enemies to all religion in 
general; or to the christian religion in particular; and 
yet even few of these, are so entirely corrupted, as not 
to wish that external order and policy were kept up 
among men, for restraining the injustice and violence 
of unruly appetites and passions; which few, even 
of the tribe of the Libertines, seem to desire to 
be let loose; since the peace and safety of mankind; 
require that the world be kept in method, and under 
some yoke. 
It will be more suitable to my design, to shew how 
well this character agrees with that which is laid down 
in the Scriptures concerning these offices. I shall be- 
gin first with the names, and then go on to the descrip- 
tions, and lastly proceed to the rules that we find in 
them. . 
The name of deacon that is now appropriated to the 
lowest office in the church, was,in the time that the 
New Testament was writ, used more promiscuously: 
for the Apostles, the Evangelists, and those whom the 
Apostles sent to visit the churches, are all called by 
this name. Generally in all those places where the 
word minister is in our translation, it is deacon in the 
Greek, which signifies properly a servant, or one who 
labors for another. Such persons are dedicated to the 


/ 
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immediate service of God; and are apace gratba to the 
offices and duties of the church; so this term both, ex- 
presses the dignity and the labor of the employment. 
The next order carries now the name of Presbyter, 
-or Elder; which though at first it was applied not only to 
bishops, but to the Apostles themselves; yet in the suc-- 
ceeding ages, it came-to be appropriated to the second 
rank of the officers in the church. It either signifies: 
a seniority of age, or of christianity, in opposition to a 
Neophyt or Novice, one newly converted to the faith; 
but as by common practice, Senate or Senator, being 
at first given to counsellors by reason of their age, 
came afterwards to be a title appropriate, to them; so 
the title presbyter (altered in pronunciation to be in 
English, priest) or elder, being a character of respect, 
denotes the dignity of those to whom it belongs: but 
since St. Paul divides this title either into two different 
ranks, or into two different performances of the duties 
ofthe same rank, those that rule well, and those that 
labor in word and doctrine;* this is a title that speaks 
both the dignity, and likewise the duty belonging to 
this function. | 
The title which is now by the custom of many ages 
given to the highest function in the church, of bishop, 
or inspector, and overseer, as it imports a dignity in 
him, as the chief of those who labor, so it does like- 
wise express his cbligation to care and diligence} both 
in observing, and overseeing the whole flock, and more 
especially in inspecting the deportment and labors 
of his fellow workmen, who are subordinate to him 
in the constitution of the church, yet ought to be es- 
teemed by him, in imitation of the Apostles, his breth- 
_ren, his fellow laborers, and fellow servants. Next to 
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the names of the sacred functions, I shall consider the 
other designations and figures, made use of to express 
them. 

The most common is that of pastor or Shenker 
It isto be remembered, that in the first simplicity of 
mankind for many ages, men looked after their own 
cattle, or employed their children in it; and when they 
trusted that care to any other, it was no small sign of 
their confidence, according to what Jacob said to La-' 
ban. . The care of a good shepherd was a figure then 
so well understood, that the prophet expresses God’s 


care of his people, by this, of his feeding them as a 


shepherd, carrying his lambs in his bosom, and gently 
leading them that were with young.* Christ also calls 
himself the good Shepherd, that knew his sheep, and 
did not, as a hireling, fly away when the wolf came, 
but laid down his life for his sheep.+ This then being 
so often made use of in both Testaments, is an expres- 
sion of the great trust committed to the clergy, which 
likewise supposes a great, a constant, and a tender care ; 
in looking to, in feeding or instructing, in watching 
over, and guarding the flock against errors and_ sins, 
and their being ready to offer themselves to the first 
fury of persecution. 

The title of stewards, or dispensers, which is the 
most honorable in a household, is also given to them. 
These assign to every one his due share, both of 
labor and of provision; these watch over them, and. 


have the care and order of the other servants assigned s 
‘tothem. So in this great family, of which Christ is 


the head, the stewards are not only in a post of great 
dignity, but also of much labor: they ought to be ob- 


_ serving the rest of this household, that they may be 


"Isaiah x},11. + John x, 1 +1 Corinthians iv, 1, 2. 
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faithful in the distribution, and so encourage, admonish, 
reprove, or censure, as there is occasion for it. 

They are also called ambassadors, and this upon 
the nobles and most desirable message:* for their 
business is to treat of peace between God and man; to 
them is given the word or doctrine of reconcil- 
iation; they are sent by Christ and do speak in God’s 
name; as if God did beseech men by them; so do they 
wn Christ’s stead, who is the Mediator, press men to 
be reconciled io God; words of avery high sound, of 
great trust and dignity, but which import likewise 
great obligations. An ambassador is very solicitous 
to maintain the dignity of his character, and his mas- 
ter’s honor; and chiefly to carry on that which is the 
main business that he is sent upon, which he is always 
contriving how to promote: so if the honor of this 
title affects us as it oughtto do, with a just value for 
it, we ought at the same time to consider the obliga- 
tions that accompany it, of living suitable to it, an- 

_ swering in some sort, the dignity and majesty of the 
King of kings, that has committed it to us; and of 
laboring with all possible diligence, to effectuate the 
great design on which we are sent; the reconciling sin- 
ners to God: the work having in itself a proportion 
tothe dignity of him that employs us in it. 

Another, and yet a more glorious title, in that of 
angels, who, as they are of a puref and sublime na- 
ture, and are called a flaming fire, so they do always 
behold the face of our heavenly Father, and ever do 
his will, and are also ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister to them that are appointed to be the heirs of » 
salvation: This title is given to Bishops and Pastors; 
and as if that were not enough, they are in one place 


* 2 Corinthians v, 19, 2). ¢ Revelations i, 20, 
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called not only the messengers or angels of the church- 
es,* but also the glory of Christ, ‘The natural impor- 
tance of this is, that men to whom this title is applied, 
ought to imitate those heavenly powers, in the eleva- 
tion of their souls, to contemplate the works and glo- 
ry of God, and in their constant doing his will, more 
particularly in ministering to the souis of those, for 
whom the great Angel of the covenant made himself a 
sacrifice. 7 | 

I do not among these titles reckon those of rulers 
or governors, that are also given to bishops,+ because 
they seem to be but another name for bishops, whose 
inspection was a rule and government, and so carried, 
in its signification, both authority and labor. To 
these designations that carry in them characters of 
honor; but of honor joined to labor; and for the sake 
of which the honor was due, according to that, esteem 
them very highly for their work’s sake; I shall add 


.some other designations, that in their significations 


eury only labor without honor, being borrowed from 
labors that are hard, but no way honorable. 

They are often called watchmen, who used to stand 
on high towers, and were to give the alarm, as_ they 
saweoccasion for it:{ These men were obliged to a 
constant attendance, to watch in the night, as well as 


_ in the day: so all this being applied to the clergy, im- 


ports that they ought to be upon their watch tower, 
observing what dangers their people are exposed to, 
either by their sins, which provoke the judgments of 
God; or by the designs of their enemies; they ought 
not by a false respect, to suffer them to sleep and per- 
ish in their sins; but must denounce the judgments of 
God to them, and rather incur their displeasure by 


2 Corinthians vili, $3, Hebrews xii, 7, 17, tEzckiel iii, 17; 
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their freedom, than suffer them to Beriee in their 
security. 

St. Paul does also call church-men by the name 
of builders, and gives to the apostles the title of mas- 
ter-builders;* this imports both hard and painful labor, 
and likewise great care and exactness in it, for want of 
which the building will be not only exposed to the 
injuries of weather, but will quickly tumble down; 
and it gives us to understand, that those who carry 
this title, ought to study well the great rule, by which 
they must carry on the interest of religion, that so 
they may build up their people in their most holy 
faith, so as to be a building fitly framed together. 

They are also called laborers in God’s husbandry,+ 
laborers in his vineyard, and harvest, who are to sow, 
plant, and water,t and to cultivate the soil of the 
- church.§ This imports a continual return of daily 
and hard labor,{{ which requires both pain and dili- 
gence. They are also called soldiers, men that did 
war and fight against the powers of darkness.** The 
fatigue, the dangers, and difficulties of that state of 
life, are so well understood, that no application i is ne- 
cessary to make them more sensible. 

And thus by a particular enumeration of either 
the more special names of these offices, such as deacon, 
priest and bishop, ruler and governor, or of the desig- 
nations given to them of shepherds or pastors, stewards, 
ambassadors, and angels, it appears; that there is a great 
dignity belonging to them, but a dignity which, must 
earry labor with it, as that for which the honor is due. 
The other titles of watchmen, builders, laborers, and 
soldiers, import also that they are to decline no part 


*1Sor. iii, 10... $1 Cor. iii, 9. ¢Matt. xx, 1. §Matt. ix, 57, 58. 
€1Corinthians il, 6, ** Phillippians ies: ‘ 
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of their duty, for the labor that is in it, the dangers 
that may follow, or the seeming meanness that may 
be in it, since we have for this so great a rule and 
pattern set us by our Savior, who has given us this 
character of himself, and in that a rule to all that pre- 


tend to come after him, the Son of man came not to 


be ministered unto, but to minister.* This was said 
upon the proud contentions that had been among his 


disciples, who should be the greatest: Two of them 


presuming upon their near relation to him, and pre~ 


tending to the first dignity in his kingdom: upon that 


he gave them to understand, that the dignities of his 
kingdom were not to be of the same nature with those 
that were in the world. It was not rule or empire to 
which they were to pretend; the disciple was not to 
be above his Lerd: and he that humbleth himself to 
be the last and lowest in his service, was by so doing, 
really the first. / 

He himself descended to the washing of his disci- 
ples feet;t which he proposeth to their imitation; and 
that came in latter ages to be taken up by prin- 
ces, and acted by them in pageantry: but the - plain 
account of that action, is, that it was a prophetical em- 
blems of which sort we find several instances, both in 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; the prophet doing 
somewhat that had a mystical signification in it, re- 
lating to the subject of his prophecy: so that our Sa- 
vior’s washing the feet of his disciples, imported the 
humility, and the descending to the méanest offices of 
charity, which he relorn Mendel to his followers, par- 
ticularly to those whom he Bppoinited to preach his 
gospel to the world. | 


*Matthew xx, 28 John sii, 4, 
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CHAPTER IL. 


OF THE RULES SET DOWN IN SCRIPTURE FOR THOSE THAT MIN- 
ISTER IN HOLY THINGS; AND OF THE CORRUPTIONS THAT 
ARE SET FORTH IN THEM. P 


I INTEND to write with all possible simplicity, with- 
out the afiectation of a scrictness of method: And there- 
fore 1 will give one full view of this whole matter, 
without any other order than as it lies in the scriptures: 
and will lay both the rules and the reproofs that are 
in them together, as things that give light to one anoth- 
er.* In the Jaw of Moses we find many very partic- 
ular rules given for the washing and consecration of 
the priests and Levites, chiefly of the high priest. The 
whole tribe of Levi was sanctified and separated from 
the common labors, either of war or tillage: and 
though they are but one in twelve, yet a tenth of all 
was appointed for them: they were also to haye a 
large share of another tenth, that so they might be 
not only delivered from all cares , by that large provis- 
ion that was made for them, but might be able to re- 
lieve the necessities of the widows and fatherless, the 
poor and the strangers that sojourned among them; and 
by their bounty and charity, be possessed both of the 
love and esteem of the people. They were holy to 
the Lord; they were said to be sanctified or dedicated 
to God; and the head of their order carried on his 
mitre this inscription, Holiness to the Lord. 'The ma- 
ny washings that they were often to use, chiefly in do- 
ing their functions, carried this signification in them, 
that they were appropriated to God, and_ that’ they 
were under very strict obligations to a high degree of 
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purity; they might not so much as mourn for their 
dead relations,* to shew how far they ought to rise 
above all the concerns of flesh and blood, and even 
the most excusable passions of human nature. But 
above all things, these rules taught them, with what 
exactness,t decency, and purity they ought to perform 
these offices that belonged to their function; and 
_ therefore when Aaron’s two sons, Nadab and Abihu 
transgressed the law that God had given, Fire came 
out from the Lord and devoured them; and the rea- 
son given for it, carries in it a perpetual rule; I wll 
be sanctified in all them that draw near to me, and 
before all the people [will be glorified: which import, 
that such as minister in holy things, ought to behave 
_ themselves so, that God’s name may be glorified by 
their means; otherwise, that God will glorify himself 
by his severe judgments on them. A signal instance 
of which we do‘also find in Eli’s two sons,{ whose im- 
pieties and defilements, as they made the people to 
abhor the offering of the Lord; so they also drew down, 
not only heavy judgments on themselves, but on the 
whole house of Eli; and indeed on the whole nation. 

But besides the attendance which the priests: and 
Levites were bound to give at the temple, and on the 
public service there, they were likewise obliged to 
study the law, to give the people warning out of it, to 
instruct them in it, and to conduct them, and watch 
over them; and for this reason they had cities as- 
signed them in all the corners of the land; that so 
they might both more easily observe the manners of 
the people, and that the people might more easily have 
recourse to them. Now when that nation became 
corrupted both by idolatry and immorality, God rais- 


*Leyit. xxi, 1. TLevit. xxii, 3, 4, Levit, x,-1. ape 
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ed up prophets to be extraordinary monitors to them; 
to declare to them their sins, and to denounce those 
judgments which were coming upon them, because of 
them, we find the silence, the ignorance, and the cor- 
ruption of their pastors, their shepherds, and their 
watchmen, is a main article of their charge; so Isaiah 
tells them, that their watchmen were blind, ignorant, 
dumb dogs, that could not bark; sleeping, lying down, 
and loving to slumber:* yet these careless watchmen 
were coyetous and insatiable, they were greedy dogs, 
which could never have enough; shepherds they were, 
that could not understand; but how remiss soever_ they 
might be in God’s work, they were careful enough of 
their own: they all looked to their own way, every 
one to his own gain from his quarter. ‘They were, 
no doubt, exact in levying their tithes and first fruits, 
how little soever they might do for them, bating their 

“bare attendance at’ the temple, to officiate there; so 
guilty they were of that reigning abuse, of thinking 
they had done their duty, if “they either by eauanes 
or by proxy, had performed their functions, without 
minding what was incumbent on them, as watchmen, 
or shepherds. In opposition to such careless and cor- 
rupt guides, God promises to his people, To set watch- 
men over them that should never hold their peace day 
nor night. 

As the captivity drew nearer, we may easily con- 
elude, that the corruptions both of priest and people 
increased, which ripened them for the judgments of, 
God, that were kept back by the reformations which 

‘Hezekiah and Josiah had made; but at last, all was so 
depraved, that though God sent two prophets, Jeremi- 
ah and Ezekiel, to prepare them for that terrible ca- 


*Tsaiah Ivi, 10: 
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lamity, yet this was only to save some few among 
them; for the sins of the nation were grown to that 
height, that though Moses and Samuel, Noah, Job, 
and Daniel,* had been then alive, to intercede for them, 
yet God declared that he would not hear them: nor 
spare the nation for their sakes: So that even such 
mighty intercessors could only save their own souls. 
In this deplorable state we shall find that. their priests 
and pastors had their Jarge share. ‘The priests said 
not, Where is the Lord? They that handled the law, 
knew me not,the pastors also transgressed against 
me;”} and their corruption went so far, that they had 
not only false prophets to support them, but the people, 
who, how bad soever they may be themselyes, do 
generally hate evil priests, grew to be pleased with it. 
“The prophets prophesy falsely; and the priests bear 
rule by their means: and my people love to have it 
so:’{ “From the prophet even to the,priest, every one 
dealt falsely.”§ And upon that, a “wo is denounced 
against the pastors that destroyed and scattered the 
sheep of God’s pasture.”’|| They by their office ought 
to have fed the people; but instead of that, “they bed 
scattered the flock, and driven them away, and had 
not visited them: both prophet and priest were pro- 
fane; their wickedness was found even in the house of 
God.”4] In opposition to all which God promises by 
the prophet, that he would set “shepherds over them, 
that should feed them; so that the people should have 
- no more reason to be afraid of their pastors,”** ‘or of 
being misled by them; and he promised upon their re- 
turn from the captivity, to “ove them pastors accord- 
ing to his own heart, who should feed them with. 
eee and understanding.” ++ 
* Jer. v, 2; Ezek. xiv, 14. + Jer. ii, 8 | + Jer. v, 32. § Jer vi, 23. 
t Reo ssits 22.) Q Ver de. =** Ver 48, tf Jer. iii, 1. * 
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in Ezekiel we find the solemn and severe charge 
given to watchmen, twice repeated;. that they oughé 
to warn the wicked from his wickedness; otherwise, 
“though he should indeed die in his sin, God would 
require his blood at the watchman’s hand; but if he 
gave warning, he had by so doing delivered his own 
soul.* In that prophecy we have.the guilt of the 
priests set forth very heinously. Her priests have 
violated my law, and profaned my holy things; they 
have put no difference between the holy and profane, 
_ the clean and the unclean, and have hid their eyes 
from my Sabbaths;+ the effect of which was, that God 
was profaned among them. ‘This is more fully pros- 
ecuted in the 34th chapter, which is all addressed to 
the shepherds of Israel; Wo betothe shepherds of Is- 
rael, that do feed themselves: should not the shepherds 
feed the flock? Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe you with 
the wool, ye kill them that are fed, but ye do not the 
flock:§ then follows an enumeration of the several 
sorts of troubles that the people were in, under the 
figure of a flock, to shew how they had neglected 
their duty, in all the parts and instances of it; and had ~ 
trusted to their authority, which they had abused .to 
tyranny and violence. The diseased have ye not 
strengthened, neither have ye healed thatwiich was 
sick, neither have ye bound up that which was broken, 
neither have ye brought again that which was driven 
away, neither have ye sought that which was lost; 
but with force and with cruelty have ye ruled them;|| 
upon which follows a terrible expostulation, and de- 
nunciation of judgments against them: I «am against 
the shepherds, saith the Lord, [ will require me y flock 
at their hands, and cause them to cease from feeding 


* Ezekiel iii, 17; Ezekiel xxxiii, 7. + Ezekiel xxii, 26. 
+ Ezekiel xxxive° § Vers>3. {| Verse 4, 
15 ; 
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the flock; neither shall the shepherds feed themseltes 
any more.* And in the 44th chapter of that prophecy, 
one rule is given, which was set up in the primitive 
church, as an unalterable maxim, that such priests as 
had been guilty of idolatry, should not do the office 
of a priest any more, nor come near to any of the holy 
things, or enter within the sanctuary, but were still to 
bear their shame: they might minister in some inferior 
services, such as keeping the gates, or slaying the sac- 
rifice; but they were still to bear their iniquity. 

i have passed over all that occurs in these prophets, 
which relates to the false prophets, because I will 
bring nothing into this discourse, that relates to sins of 
another order and nature. In Daniel we have a noble 
expression of the value of such as éurn men to right- 
eousness, that they shall shine as the stars for ever > 
and ever.t In Hosea we find among the sins and ca- 
lamities of that time, this reckoned as a main cause of 
that horrid corruption, under which they have fallen, 
there being no truth, no mercy, nor knowledge of God 
in the land; which was defiled by swearing, lying, 
killing, stealing, and committing adultery. My peo- 
nie are destroyed for lack of knowledge:} to which is 
added, Because thou hast rejected knowledge (or the 
instructing the people) J wll also reject thee, that thou 
shalt be no priest to me; seeing thou hast forgot the 
law of thy God, F will also forget thy children. hat 
corrupt race of priests attended still upon the temple, 
and offered up the sin-offering, and feasted upon their 
portion; which is wrong rendered They eat wp the sin 
of ay people; for sin stands there, as in the law of 
Moses, for sin-offering: because of the advantage this 
brought them, they were glad at the abounding of sin; 


* Exckiel xxxiv, 10, + Daniel xii, 3 + Wosea,iv, 1, 2, & 
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which is expressed by their setting their heart, or lift- 
ing up their soul to their iniquity; the conclusion of 
which is, that they should be given up for a very 
heavy curse, of, like priests like people. In Joel we 
find the duty of the priests and ministers of the Lord, 
set forth in times of great and approaching calamities, 
thus, They ought to be intercessors for the people, and 
to weep between the porch and the altar, and say, 
Spare thy people, and give not thine heritage to re- 
proach, that the heathen (strangers and idolators) 
should rule over them: wherefore should they say 
among the people, Where is their God?* There is is 
Amos avery black character of a depraved priesthood, 
Their priests teach for hire, and their prophets di- 
vine for money.t 
These were the forerunners of the destruction of 
that nation: but though it might be expected, that 
the captivity should have purged them from their 
dross, as it did indeed free them from all inclinations 
to idolatry; yet other corruptions had a deeper root.* 
We find in Zechariah a curse against the idol shep- 
herd, who resembled the true shepherd, as an idol does 
the original: but he was without sense and life. Wo 
be to the idol shepherd that leaveth the flock: the 
curse is figuratively expressed, The szeord sha!l be upon 
his arm and his right eye: (the things that he valued 
most), his arm shall be clean dried up, and his right 
eye shall be utterly darkened: but this is more copi- 
ously set out by Malachi, in an address made to the 
priests; And, now, O ye priests, this commandment is 
for you; if you will not hear, and af you will not lay 
it to heart, to give glory unto my name, f well even 
+gend @ curse upon you, and Iwill curse your blessings; 


* Joel ii, 17. ¢ Chapter iti, verse 11, + Zechariah xi, 15, 
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yea | have cursed them already, because ye do not lay 
it to heart.* Then the first covenant with the tribe of 
Levi is set forth; My covenant was with him, of life 
and peace: the laze of truth was in his mouth, and me- 
quity was not found in his lips: he walked with me m 
peace and equity, and did turn .many from ther ant- 
quity: for the priest's lips should preserve knowledge, 
and they should seek the law at his mouth; for he as 
the messenger of the Lord of Hosts: all this sets forth 
the state of a pure and holy priesthood: but then fol- 
low terrible words; But ye are departed out of the 
way, ye have caused many to stumble at the law: ye 
have corrupted the covenant of Levi, saith the Lord 
of hosts, therefore have I also made you contemptible, 
and base before all the people; according as ye have 
not kept my ways, but have been partial m the law. 
Their ul example made many loath both theirlaw and 
their geligion: they had corrupted their institution, and 
studied by a gross partiality, to bring the people to be 
exact in those parts of the law, in which their wealth, 
or their authority was concerned; while they neglected 
. the more essential and indispensable duties. 

Thus far have I gone over the most important places, 
that have occurred to me in the Old Testament, relat- 
ing to this matter; upon all which, I will only add one 
remark, that though some exception might be made to 
those expressions, that import the dignity and sancti- 
fication of those who were then consecrated to the 
holy functions, as parts of that instituted. religion, : 

which had its period by the coming of Christ; yet such 
- passages as relate to moral duties and to the obliga- 
tions that arise out of natural religion, bave certainly 
a more binding foree, and ought to be understood and. 


* Malachi ii, 1. 
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explained in a more elevated and sublime sense, under 
the new dispensation, which is internal and spiritual; 
compared to which, the old is called the letter and the 
flesh: therefore the obligations of the priests, under the 
Christian religion, to a holy strictness of life and con- 
versation, to a diligent attendance on their flock, and 
for instructing and watching over tiem, must all 
be as much higher, and more binding, as this new cov- 
€nant excels the old one. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


PASSAGES OUT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, RELATING TO THE 
SAME MATTER. 
y 


THIS general consideration receives a vast improve- 
ment from the great example that the Author of our 
religion, the great Bishop and Shepherd of our souls, 
has set us; who went about, ever doing good, to whom 
it was as his meat and drink, to do the will of his Fa- 
ther that sent him: he was the good Shepherd that 
knew his sheep, and laid down his life for them. And 
since he set such a value on the souls of that flock 
which he hath redeemed, and purchased with bis own 
blood; certainly those to whom he has committed that 
work of reconciliation which stood himself so dear 
ought to consider themselves under very strict obliga- 
tions, by that charge of which they must give a severe 
account at the great day, in which the blood of all 
those who haye perished through their neglect and de- 
fault, shall be required at their hands. Yet because I 
will not aggravate this argument unreasonably, I will 
make no use of those passages which relate immedi- 
ately -to the apostles: for their function being extraor- 
dinary, as were also the assistances that were given 
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them for the discharge of it, I will urge nothing that 
belongs properly to their mission and duty. 

In the character that the gospel gives of the priests 
and pharisees of that time, we may see a just and true 
idea of the corruptions into which a bad clergy is apt 
to fall. They studied to engross the knowledge of the 
law to themselves, and to keep the people in ignorance, 
and in a blind dependance upon them: they were zeal- 
ous in lesser matters, but neglected the great things of 
the law: they put on an outward appearance of strict- 
_ ness, but under that there was much rottenness: they 

~ studied to make proselytes to their religion, but they 
had so depraved it, that they became thereby worse 
men than before: they made great shews of deyotion, 
of praying, and fasting much, and giving alms; but all 
this was to be seen of men, and by it they devoured 
the estates of poor and simple people: they were very 
strict in observing the traditions and customs of. their 
fathers, and of every thing that contributed to their 
own authority or advantage: but by so doing they 
made void the law of God: in a word, they had no 
true worth in themselves, and hated such as had_ it: 
they were proud and spiteful, false and cruel, and 
made use of the credit they were in with the people, 
by their complying with them in their vices, and flat- 
tering them with false hopes, to set them on to destroy 
all those who discovered their corruptions, and whose 
real and shining worth, made their counterfeit shew of 
it the more conspicuous and odious. In this short 
view of those enormous disorders, which then reigned 
amongst them, we have a full picture of the corrupt 
state of bad priests in all ages and religions, with this 
only difference, that the priests in our Savior’s time 
were more careful and exact in the external and visi- 
ble parts of their conversation, than they have been in 
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_ other times: in which they have thrown off the very 
decencies of a grave and sober deportment. 

But now to go on with the characters and rules that 
we find in the New Testament. Our Savior as he 
compared the work of the gospel in many parables to 
a field and harvest, so he calls those whom his Father 
was to send, the laborers in that harvest; and he left 
a direction to all his followers, to pray his Father that 
he would send laborers into his harvest.* Out of 
which both the vocation and divine mission of the 
clergy, and the prayers of the church to God for it, 
that are among us fixed to the ember-weeks, have 
been gathered by many pious writers. In the warn- 
ings that our Savior gives to prepare for his- second 
coming, we find the characters of good and bad clergy- 
men stated, in opposition to one another, under the 
figure of stewards:+ the good are both wise and faith- 
ful, they wait for his coming, and in the meanwhile 
are dividing to every one of their fellow servants his 
portion to eat in due season, that is, their proportion 
both of the doctrine and mysteries of the gospel, ac- 
cording to their several capacities and necessities: but 
the bad stewards are those who put the evil day far 
from them, and say in their heart, the Lord delayeth 
his coming, upon which they eat, drink, and are 
drunken: they indulge their sensual appetites even to 
a scandalous excess, and as for their fellow servants, 
instead of feeding, of instructing, or watching over 
them, they beat them, they exercise a violent and ty- 
rannical authority over them. Their state in the next 
world is represented as different as their behavior in 
this was; the one shall be exalted from being a steward 
tobe a ruler overthe household,to be aking and a priest 


* Matthew ix, 37. f Luke xi, 42. 
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for ever unto God; whereas the other shall be cut aswii¢ 
der; and shall have his portion with unbelievers. 
The 10th of St. John is the place which both fa- 
thers and more modern writers, have chiefly made use 
of to shew the difference between good and bad pas- 
tors. The good shepherds enter by the door, and 
Christ is the door by whom they must enter; that is; 
from whom they must have their vocation and mis- 
sion: but the thief and robber who comes to kill, steal; 
and destroy, clambeth up some other way; whatever 
he may do inthe ritual way for form’s sake, he has in 
his heart no regard to Jesus Christ, to the honor of 
his person, the edification of his church, or the salva- 
tion of souls; he intends only to raise and enrich him- 
self, and so he compasses that, he cares not how many 
souls perish by his means, or through his neglect. 
The good shepherd knows his sheep so well, that he 
can call them by name, and lead them out, and they 
hear his voice; but the hireling careth not for the 
sheep, he is a stranger to them, they know not his 
voice, and will not follow him. This is urged by all, 
wuo have pressed the obligation of residence, and of 
the personal labors of the clergy, as a plain divine and 
indispensable precept: and even in the council of 
Trent, though by the practices of the court of Rome, 
it was diverted from declaring residence to be of di- 
vine right, the decree that was made to enforce it, 
urges this place to shew the obligation to it. The 
good shepherd feeds the flock, and looks for pasture 
for them, and is ready to give his life for the sheep; 
but the bad shepherd is represented as a hireling that 
careth not for the flock, that sees the wolf coming, 
and upon that leaveth the sheep and flieth. This is, 
it is true, a figure, and therefore I know it is thought 
an ill way of reasoning to build too much upon figu- 
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rative discourses; yet on the other hand, our Savior 
having delivered so great a part of his doctrine in 
parables, we ought at least to consider the main scope 
of a parable; and may well build upon that, though 
every particular circumstance in it cannot bear an ar- 
gument, 

I shall add but one passage more from the gospels, 
which is much made use of by all that have writ of 
this matter. When our Savior confirmed St. Peter 
in his apostleship, from which he had fallen by his 
denying of him, as in the charge which he thrice re- 
peated of feeding his lambs and his sheep,* he pur- 
sues still the figure of a shepherd; so the question that 
he asked preparatory to it, was, Simon, lovest thou me 


more than these? From which they justly gather, that 


the love of God, a zeal for his honor, and a preferring 
of that to all other things whatsoever, is a necessary 
and indispensable qualification for that holy employ- 
ment; which distinguishes the true shepherd from the 
hireling;. and by which only he can be both animated 
and fortified, to go through with the labors and diffi- 
culties, as well as the dangers and sufferings, which 
may accompany it. 

When St. Paul was leaving his last charge with the 
bishops that met him at Ephesus, he still makes use of 


the same metaphor ofa shepherd, in those often cited - 


words, take heed to yourselves, and to all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops 
or overseers, to feed the church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.t 'The words are sol- 
emn and the consideration enforcing them is a mighty 
one; they import the obligations of the clergy, both to 
an exactness in their own deportment, and to earnest 


* John xxi, 15. + Acts xx, 28. 
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and constant labors, in imitation of the apostle, who 
during the three years of his stay among them, had 
been serving God with all humility of mind,* with 
many tears and temptations; and had not ceased to. 
warn every one, both night and day with tears; and 
had taught them publicly and from house to house.t 
Upon which he leaves them calling them all to wit- 
ness that he was pure from the blood of all men.t 
There has been great disputing concerning the persons 
to whom these donde were addressed; but if all parties- 
had studied more to follow the example here proposed, 
and the charge that is here g given, which are plain and 
easy to be understood, than. to be contending about 
things that are more doubtful: the good lives and the 
faithful labors of apostolical bishops, would have* 
contributed more both to the edifying and healing of 
the church, than all their arguments or reasonings will 
ever be able to do. 

St. Paul reckoning up to the Romans the several 
obligations of Christians, of all ranks to assiduity and 
diligence in their callings and labors, among others he 
numbers these, ministers let us wait on our minis- 
tering, or he that teaches on teaching, he that ruleth 
with diligence.§ In his epistle tothe Corinthians, as 
he states the dignity of the clergy in this, that they 
ought to be accounted of as dhe mmisters. of Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God; he adds, that it 
is required in stewards that a man be found faithful.| 
In that epistle he sets down the perpetual law, which 
is the foundation of all the provision that has been 
made for the clergy,9] thatthe Lord hath ordained 
that they which preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel. But if upon thai, the laity have looked on 


AG UB LOE + Verse 20. + Verse 25. § Romans xii, 7 
f 1 Corinthtuns iv, 2. 4.1 Corinthiansix, 14. 
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themselves as bound to appoint so plentiful a supply, 
that the clergy might have whereon to live at their 
ease and in abundance; then certainly this was intend- 
ed, that they being freed from the troubles and cares of 
this world, might attend continually on the ministry 
of the word of God and on prayer.* Those who do 
that work negligently, provoke thé laity to repent of | 
their bounty, and to defraud them of it. For certain- 
Jy there are no such enemies to the patrimony and 
rights of the church, as those who eat the fat but do 
- not preach the gospel, nor feed the flock. Happy, on 
the other hand, are they to whom that character, which 
the apostle assumes to himself, and to Timothy, does 
belong; therefore seeing we have received this minis- 
try, as we have received mercy we faint not: but have 
renounced the hidden things of dishonesty not walking 
im craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceit- 
fully, but by manifestation of the truth commending 
ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God.t+ In the episile to the Ephesians we have the 
ends of the institution of all the ranks of clergymen 
set forth in these words; He gave some apostles, and 
some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pas- 
tors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying the body of 
Christ; till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.t 
In these words we sce something that is so vast and 
noble, so far above these slight and poor performances, 
in which the far greater part do too easily satisfy them- 
selves; that in charity to them we ought to suppose 
that they have not reflected sufficiently on the impor- 


gran sista as! z 
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tance of them. Otherwise they would have in) some 
sort proportioned their labors to those great designs 
for which they are ordained; and would remember 
the charge given to the Colossians to say to Archip- 
pus, who it seems was remiss in the discharge of his 
duty, take heed to the ministry which thou hast re- 
- ceived inthe Lord, that thou fulfil it.* 

The epistles to Timothy and Titus are the founda- 
tion of all the canons of the church. In these we 
have the characters of bishops and deacons, as well as 
the duties belonging to those functions so particularly 
- set forth, that from thence alone every one who will 
_weigh them well may find sufficient instruction hoz 
he ought to behave himself in the house of God. In 
these we see what patterns those of the clergy ought 
to “be in word (or doctrine) in conversation, in charity, 
in spirit, in faith, and in purity, they ought to give. at- 
tendance to reading, to exhortation, and to doctrine;”’+ 
that is, both to the instructing and exhorting of their 
people. “They, ought not to neglect the gift that was 
given to them by the laying on of hands, they ought 
to meditate on these things, to give themselves wholly 
to them, that so their profiting may appear unto. all; 
and to take heed to themselves and their doctrine, and 
to continue in them; for in so doing they shall both 
save themselves and those that hear them.” Those 
that govern the church are more particularly charged, 
“before God, the Lord Jesus and the holy angels, 
that they observe these things without preferring one 
before another, doing nothing by partiality,}” by do- 
mestic regards, the considerations of friendship, interces- 
sions or importunity; and, above all, that they lay 
hands suddenly on no man; to which are added words 


* Cello jans Vis RZ. tl Timothy iv 1D 13, 14, 15, 16, 
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of great terror; “neither be thou partaker of other 
men’s sins; keep thyself pure.” Which ought to make 
great impression on all those with whom the power of 
ordination is lodged, since they do plainly import, 
that such as do ordain any rashly without due inquiry, 
and a strict examination, entitle themselves to all the 
scandal they give, and become partners of their guilt; 
which, if well considered, must needs make all such as 
are not past feeling, use great care and caution in this 
sacred trust. Bishops are the depositaries of the faith, 
which they are to keep pure,and to hand down faith- 
fully according to these words, “and the things which 
thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the 
same commit thou to faithful men, who may be able 
to teach others also.”* Upon this*he prepares the 
bishops for difficulties, to endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.. And according to that fig- 
ure, since those that go to war do not carry unneces- 
sary burdens with them which may encumber or re- 
tard their march, he adds, “no man that warreth en- 
tangleth himself with the affairs of this life, that he 
may please him who hath chosen him for a soldier.” 
Upon this it is that all those canons, which have been 
made in'so many ages of the church against church- 
men’s meddling with secular affairs, have been founded; 
than which we find nothing more frequently provided 
against, both in the apostolical canons, in those of Anti- 
och, in those made by the general council of Calcedon, 
and in divers of the councils of Carthage: but this abuse | 
had too deep a root in the nature of man tobe easily cur- 

ed. St. Paul does also in this place carry on the meta-_ 
phor,to express the earnestness and indefatigableness of 

clergymen’s zeal; that as officers in an army were sab- 
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isfied with nothing under victory, which brought them 
the honors of a triumph, so we ought to fight, not ~ 
only so as to earn our pay, but for mastery, to spoil 
and overcome the powers of darkness, yet even this 
must be done lawfully, not by deceiving the people 
with pious frauds, hoping that our good intentions 
will atone for our taking bad methods:* war has its 
laws as wellas peace, and those who manage this 
spiritual warfare, cught to keep themselves {within the 
instructions and commands that are given them: then ~ 
the apostle changing the figure from the soldier to the 
workman and steward, says, study to shew thyself ap- 
proved unto God (not to seek the vain applause of 
men, but to prefer to all other things the witness of a 
good conscience,t and that in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity, he may walk aad labor as in the sight of God) 
“a workman that needeth not to be ashamed; rightly 
dividing the word of truth:” this is, according to the 
figure of a steward, giving every one his due_ portion; 
and a little after comes a noble admonition, relating to 
the meekness of the clergy towards those that divide 
from them: “the servant of the Lord must not strive; 
but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient in meek- 
ness, instructing those that oppose themselves, if per- 
adventure God will give them repentance, to the ac- 
knowledging the truth.” This is the passage that was 
chiefly urged by our reformers against the persecuting 
that the Roman clergy did every where set on against 
them: the extent of it ought to be well considered, 
that so it may not be said, that we are only against 
persecution when it lies on ourselves; for if it isa good 
defence to some, it is as good to others; unless we own 
_ that we do not govern’ ourselves by that rule of doing 
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to others that which we would have others do to us. 
In the next chapter, we find the right education of this 
bishop, and that which furnishes a clergymanto perform 
‘all the duties incumbent on him: “from. a child thou 
hast known the holy scriptures, which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus:”* 
that is, the Old Testament well studied, by one that 
believed Jésus to be the Messias, and that was led in- 
to it by that faith, did discover to man the great econ- 
omy of God in the progress of the light, which he 
~ made to shine upon the world by degrees, unto the per- 
fect day of the appearing of the Son of righteousness; 
and to this he adds a noble character of the inspired — 
writings: “all scripture is given by inspiration of God, | 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc-, 
- tion, for instructing in righteousness, that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good — 
works.”+ The apostle goes on and gives Timothy the 
most solemn charge that can be set out in words; 
which if understood as belonging to all bishops, as the 
whole church of God has ever done; must be read by 
them with trembling. “I charge thee therefore before 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
quick and dead at his appearing, and his kingdom, 
preach the word, be instant in season, out of season, 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long suffering and 
doctrine,” ! that is, with great gentleness in the manner 
and. clearness and strength in the matter of their in- 
structions; and a little after, “watch thou in all 
things, endure affliction, do the work of an evangelist; 
‘make full-proof of (or fulfil) thy ministry:”§ and as a 
consideration to enforce this the more, he tells what 
a noble and agreeable prospect he had in the view of 
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his approaching dissolution: the time of his departing 
drew nigh, he was ready to be offered wp,* as a sacri- 
fice for that faith which he had so zealously and so. 
successfuly preached; and here we have histwo great 
preparativesfor martyrdom: the one was looking on 
his past life and labors: “I have fought a good fight, 
T have finished my course, I have kept the faith.” 
The other was looking forward to the reward, “that 
crown of righteousness which was laid up for him, 
which the Lord the righteous judge would give him 
at that day; and not only to him, but also to all 
_ those that loved his appearing,”+ and certainly more 
especially to those who not only loved it themselves, 
‘but who labored so as to dispose others also to love it. 
T'o all these considerations, though nothing needed to 


~ have been added, to one upon’ whom they made so 


strong an impression, as they did upon Timothy, yet one 
comes after all, which ought to teach us to work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling, since St. Paul 
tells Timothy that Demas, one of the companions of his 
labors, had forsaken him.t and that which prevailed 
over him was the love of this present world. 

These are the rules and charges given by St. Paul 
to Timothy, and in him to all the bishops and pastors | 
that were to come after him in the church. Some of 
these are again repeated in his epistle to Titus, where 
we have the characters set out, by which he was to 
prepare and examine those elders or bishops, who 
were to rule the house of God: hat those being well 
chosen, they might be able by sound doctrine both to 
exhort and convince the gainsayers;|| and that he 
might do his duty with the more advantage he charges 
him to “shew himself in all things a pattern of good 
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works; in doctrine, shewing uncorruptness, gravity, 
sincerity; and using such sound speech as could not be 
condemned: that so those who are of the contrary 
party (the Judaizers who were studying to corrupt the 
Christian religion by making a medley of it and Juda- 
ism) might have no evil thing to say of him:’* And 
after a glorious but short abstract of the design of their 
holy religion; he concludes that part of the epistle in 
these words, “These things speak and exhort, and re- 
buke with all authority:” To which he adds a charge, . 
that may seem more proper to be addressed to others, 
than‘to himself, ‘Let no man despise thee:”+ the same 
is likewise in his epistle to Timothy, with this addition, 
“Let no man despise thy youth:”{ But these wordsdo 
not import that it is in a bishop’s own power, to pro- 
cure due esteem to himself; at least to prevent con- 
tempt; since a holy and exemplary deportment, and 
faithful and constant Jabors, never failto do that. In 
the conclusion ofthe epistle to the Hebrews, we find 
both the characters of those who had labored among 
them, and had ruled them, but who were then dead; 
and also of such as were yet alive. “Remember them 
who had the ruie over you; who have spoken to you 
-the word of God, whose faith follow, considering the 
end of their conversation:”§ They had both lived and 
died, as well as labored in such a manner, that the re- 
membering of what had appeared in them, was an 
effectual means of persuading the Hebrews to be steady 
in the Christian religion: For certainly, though while 
a man lives Jet him be ever so eminent, there is still 
room for ill nature and jealousy to misrepresent things, 
and to suspect that something lies hid under the fair- 
est appearances, which may shew itself in due time; 
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all that goes off, when one has finished his course, so 
that all appears to be of a piece, and that he has died 
as he had lived. Then the argument from his conver- 
sation appears in its full strength, without any diminu- 
‘tion. But the charge given with relation to those who 
then had the rule over them, is no less remarkable, 
“Obey them that have the rule over you; and submit 
yourselves, for they watch for your souls; as they that 
must give account; that they may do it with joy, and 
not with grief; for that is unprofitable for you:” Here 
obedience and submission is enjoined, upon the ac- 
count of their rulers watching over them and for 
them: And therefore those who do not watch like 
men that know that they must give account of that 
trust, have no reason to expect these from their people: 
Of a piece with this is St. Paul’s charge to the Thessa- 
lonians, “we beseech you to know (or to acknowledge.) 
them which labor among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you, and to esteem them very 
highly in love, for their work’s sake: Here both the 
submission and esteem, as well as the acknowledgment 
that is due to the clergy, is said to be for their work’s 
sake: And therefore such as do not the work, and that 
do not labor and admonish their people, have no just 
claim to them. There is another expression in the 
second epistle to the Thessalonians, that is much urged 
by those who have writ on this head, “That if any 
will not work he should not eat,” whichif itis a rule 
bindmg all men, seems to lie much heavier on the 
clergy. : ) 
I shall conclude all that I intend to bring out of the 
scripture upon this argument, with St. Peter’s charge 
to the elders of the churches to which he writ; which - 
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is indeed so full, that though in the course of the New 
Testament, it had not lain last, it deserved by the rules 
of method, to be kept last; for the closing and enfore- 
ing ali that has gone before, and for giving it its full 
weight. St. Peter descends, 1 Epistle 5 chap. 1 ver. 
to a level with them, calling himself no better than 
“a fellow elder anda witness of the suffering of Christ; 
and also a partaker of the glory which was to be re- 
vealed. Feed the flock of God (says he) which is 
among you, (these words will bear another rendering 
as much as lieth in you) taking the oversight thereof 
not by constraint (as foreed to it by rules, canons, or 
laws) but willingly, not for filthy lucre, (for though 
God has ordained that such as preach the Gospel 
should lave of the Gospel; yet those who propose that 
to themselves as the chief motive in entering into holy 
orders, are hereby severely condemned) but of a ready 
mind, neither as being lords over God’s heritage (or 
not using a despotic authority over their several lots or 
divisions) but being examples to the flock,” not tyran- 
nizing it over their people: but acquiring their authdr- 
ity chiefly by their own exemplary conversation. ‘The 
conclusion of the charge, is suitable to the solemnity 
of it in these words: “And when the chief Shepherd 
shall appear, ye shall likewise receive a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away.” 

With this I make an end of citations from scripture: 
I think itis as plain as words can make any thing, that 
such as are dedicated to the service of God and of his 
church, ought to. labor constantly and faithfully: and 
that in their own persons... For it is not possible to 
express a personal obligation, in terms that are both 
more strict and more solemn than these are which 
have been cited, and all the returns of obedience and 
submission, of esteem and support, being declared to 
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be due to them on the account of their watching over 
and feeding the flock of God, those who pretend to 
these, without considering themselves as under the 
other obligations, are guilty of the worse sort of sacri- 
lege, in devouring the things that are sacred, without 
doing those duties for which these are due; and what 
right soever the law of the land may give them to 
them, yet certainly according to the divine law, those 
who do not wait “at the altar, ought not to be par- 
takers with the altar: Those who do not minister 
about holy things, ought not to live of the things of 
the temple: Nor ought those who do not preach the 
gospel live of the gospel.”* . If 1 had a mind to make 
a great shew of reading, or to triumph in my argument 
- with the pomp of quotations, it were very easy to bring 
a cloud of witnesses, to confirm the application that 1 
have made of these passages of scripture: Indeed all those 
who have either writ commentaries on ‘the scriptures, 
ancient and modern, or have left homilies on these 
subjects, have pressed this matter so much, that every 
one that has made any progress in ecclesiastical learn- 
ing, must know that one might soon stuffa great many 
pages with abundance of quotations out of the authors, 
both of the best, and of the worst ages of the church: 
not only the fathers, but even the schoolmen; and 
which is more, the canonists have carried this matter 
very high, and have even delivered it asa maxim, that 
all dispensations that are procured upon undue pre- 
tences, the chief of which they reckon the giving a 
man an easy and large subsistence, are null and void 
of themselves: and conclude, that how strong so- 
ever they may be m.law, yet they are nothing in 
conscience: and that they do not free a man from his 
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obligations to residence and labor: and they do gener- 
ally conclude, that he who upon a dispensation, which | 
has been obtained upon carnal accounts, such as birth, 
rank, or great abilities, (and qualifications are not yet 
so good as these) does not reside, is bound in con- 
science to restore the fruits of a benefice which he has 
thus enjoyed with a bad conscience, without perform- 
ing the duty belonging to it in his own person. But 
though it were very easy to bring out a great deal to 
this purpose, I will go no further at present upon this 
head: the words of God, seem to be'so express and 
positive; that such asdo not yield to so undisputable 
an authority, will be little moved by all that can be 
brought out of authors ofa lower form, against whom 
it will be easy to muster up many exceptions, if they 
will not be determined by so many of the oracles of 
the living God. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE SENSE OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH IN THIS MATTER. 
. / ! 


I WILL not enter here into any historical account of 
the discipline of the church, during the first and best 
ages of christianity. It isthe glory of the church, that 
in her disputes on both hands, as well with those of 
the church of Rome, as with those that separate from 
her, she has both the doctrine and the constitution of 
the primitive church on her side. But this plea would 
be more entire and less disputable, if our constitution 
were not only in its main and most essential parts, 
formed upon that glorious model; but were also in its 
rules_and administrations, made more exactly con- 
formable to those best and purest times. I can never 
forget an advice that was given me above thirty years 
ago, by one of the worthiest clergymen now alive; 
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while I was studying the controversy relating to the 
government of the church, from the primitive times, 
‘he desired me to join with the more speculative dis- 
coveries, that I should make, the sense that they had 
of the obligations of the clergy, both with relation to 
their lives, aed to their labors: and said that the argu- 
ment in favor of the church, how clearly soever made 
out, would never have its full effect upon the world, 
till abuses were so far corrected, that we could shew a 
primitive spirit in our administration, as well as a 
primitive pattern for our constitution. This made, 
even then, deep impressions on me, and I thank 
God the sense of it has never left me in the whole 
course of my studies. 

I will not at present enter upon so long and so in- 
vidious a work as the descending into all the particu- 
lars, into which this matter riight be branched out; 
either from the writings of the fathers, the decrees of 
councils, the Roman law and capitulars, or even from 
the dreg of all, the canon law itself, which though a 
collection made in one of the worst ages, yet 
carries many rules in it, that would seem excessively 
severe, even to us, after our reformation of doctrine 
and worship. This has been already done with so 
much exactness, that it will not be necessary to. set 
about it after the harvest, which was gathered by the 
learned bishop of Spalato in the last book of his great 
work: which the pride and inconstancy of the author 
brought under a disesteem, that it no way deserves; 
for whatever he might be, that work was certainly one 
of the best productions of that age. But this design has 
been prosecuted of late with much more exactness and 
learning, and with great honesty and fidelity, where the 
interest of his church did not force him to use a little art, 
by F. Thomasin, who has compared the modern andthe 
antient discipline, and has shewed very copiously, by 
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what steph the change was made; and how abuses crept 
into the church. It is a work of great use, to such as 
desire to understand that matter beuly I willrefer the 
curious to these, and many other lesser treatises, writ 
by the Jansenists in France, in which abuses are very 
honestly complained of, and proper remedies are ‘pro- 
posed; which in many place$ being entertained by 
bishops, that had a right sense of the primitive rules, 
have given the rise to a great reformation of the 
French clergy. 

Instead then of any historical deduction of these 
matters, I shall content myself with giving the sense of 
two of the fathers of the Greek church, and one of the 
Latin, upon this whole business, of the obligations of 
the clergy. The firstis Gregory of Nazianzum, 
whose father ordained hima presbyter, notwithstand- 
ing all his humble intercessions to the contrary, 
according to the custom of the best men of that 
age, who instead of pressing into orders, or aspir- 
ing to them, fled from them, excused themselves, and 
judging themselves unworthy of so holy a character 
and so high a trust, were not without difficulty pre- 
vailed on to submit to that, which in degenerate ages - 
men run to as to a subsistence, or the means of pro- 
curing it, and seem to have no other sense of that sa- 
cred institution, than mechanics have of obtaining 
their freedom in that trade or company in which they 
have passed their apprenticeship. It were indeed hap- 
py for the church, if those who offer themselves to 
orders, had but such a sense of them as tradesmen 
have of their freedom, who do not pretend to it till 
they have finished the time prescribed; and are in 
some sort qualified to set up in it: whereas alas! men 
who neither know the scriptures, nor the body of di- 
vinity, who have made no progress.in their studies, 
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and can give no tolerable account of that ‘oly doc- 
trine, in which they desire to be teachers, do yet, with 
equal degrees or confidence and importunity, pretend 
to this character, and find the way to it too easy, and 
the access to it toofree. But this holy Father had a 
very different sense of this matter. _ He has indeed 
submitted to his father’s authority, he being his bish- 
op as Well as his father. But immediately after he 
was ordained, he gives this account of himself in his 
apologetical oration; that he judging he had not that 
sublimity of virtue, nor that familiar acquaintance 
with divine matters, which became pastors and teach- 
ers; he therefore intending to purify his own soul to 
higher degrees of virtue, to an exaltation above sensi- 
ble objects, above the world, that so he might bring 
his mind to a recollected and divine state, and fit his 
soul, that as a polished mirrour it might carry on it 
the impressions of divine ideas unmixed with the allay 
of earthly objects, and might be still casting a bright- 
ness upon all its thoughts, did in order to the raising 
himself to that, retire to the wilderness. | He had ob- 
served that many pressed to handle the holy myste- 
ries, with unwashed hands, and defiled souls: and be- 
fore they were meet to be initiated to the divine vo- 
cation, were crowding about the altar; not to set pat. 
terns to others, but designing only a subsistence to 
themselves: reckoning that the holy dignity, was not 
a trust for which an account was. to be given, but a 
state of authority and exemption. ‘They had neither 
picty nor parts to recommend them, but were the re- 
proaches of the christian, religion, and were the pests 
of the church: which infected it faster than any plague 
could do the air; since men; did easily run to imitate 
bad examples, but were drawn off very hardly by the 
perfectest patterns to the practice of virtue. Upon 
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which he formed a high idea of the eminent worth and 
virtite which became those who governed the church; 
and of the great progress that ‘they ought to be daily 
making; not contented with low measures of it, as if 
they were to weigh it critically in nice balances, and 
not to rise up to the highest degrees possible in it. Yet 
even this, was not all: for to govern mankind, which 
Was so various and so uncertain a sort of creature, 
seemed to him the highest pitch of knowledge and wis- 
dom, as far above’ that skill and labor that is necessa- _ 
ry to the curing of bodily diseases, as the soul is su- 
perior to the body; and yet since so much study and | 
observation was necéssary to make a man a skilful 
physician, he concluded that much more was necessa- 
ry for the spiritual medicine: the design of which was 
to give wings to the soul, to raise it aioe the world, 
and to consecrate itto God.” Here he runs out into 
a noble rapture, upon the excellence and sublimity of 
the christian religion, and upon the art of governing 
souls, of the different methods to be taken, according 
to the diversity of men’s capacities and tempers; and 
of dividing the word of God aright, among them. 
The difficulties of which he prosecutes in a great vari- 
ety of sublime expressions and figures; but concludes 
lamenting that “there was so little order then observed, 
that'men had scarce passed their childhood when, before 
they understood the scriptures, not to say before they 
had washed off the spots and defilements of their souls, 
if they had learned buttwo or three pious words, 
which they had got by heart, or had read some of the 
psalms of David, and’ put on an outward garb that 
carried an appearance of piety in it, these men were 
presently pushed on by the vanity of their minds, to 
aspire to the government of the church. To such 


persons he addresses himself very rhetorically, and 
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asks them, What they thought of the commonest cm- 
ployments, such as the playing.on instruments, or of 
dancing, 1 in comparison with divine wisdom: for ac- 
quiring the one, they knew great pains and much 
practice was necessary: could they then imagine that 
the other should be so easily attained?” But he: adds, 
“that one may as well sow upon rocks, and talk to the 
deaf, as hope to work upon persons, who have not 
yet got to that degree of wisdom, of being sensible of 
their own ignorance. This evil he had often with 
many tears lamented; but the pride of such men was 
s0 great, that nothing under the authority ofa St.-Pe- 
ter or a St. Paul, could work upon them. _ Upon 
thismention of St. Paul, he breaks out into a rapture, 
upon his labors and sufferings, and the care of all the 
churches, that lay on him; his becoming all things to - 
all men, his gentleness where that was necessary, and . 
his authority upon other occasions, his zeal, his pa- 
tience, his constancy. and his prudence in fulfilling all 
the parts of his ministry. Then he cites several of the 
passages of the prophets; particularly those of Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, Zechariah and Malachi, which re- - 
Jate to the corruptions of the priests and shepherds of 
Israel; and shews how applicable they were to the 
clergy at that time, and that all the woes denounced 
against the scribes and Pharisees belonged to them, 
with heavy aggravations, ‘These thoughts possessed 
him day and night; they did eat out his very strength 
and substance; they did so afflict and deject him, and 
gave him so terrible a prospect of the judgments of 
God, which they were drawing down upon the church, 
that he, instead of daring to undertake any part of the 
government of it, was only thinking how he should 
cleanse his own soul, and ‘fly from the wrath which 
was to come; and could not think that he was yet, 
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while so young, meet to handle holy things.. Where 
he runs out into a new rapture in magnifying the dig- 
nity of holy functions, and upon that says, “that 
though he had been dedicated to God from his moth- 
er’s womb, and had renounced the world and all that 
was charming in it, even eloquence itself, and had de- 
‘lighted long in the study of the scriptures, and had 
subdued many of his appetites and passions; yet after 
all this, in which he had become a fool in glorying, 
he had so high a notion of the care and- government 
of souls, that he thought it above his strength; especially 
in such bad times in which all things were out of or- 
der; factions were formed, and charity was lost; so 
that the very name of a priest was a reproach, as if 
God had poured out contempt upon them; and there- 
by impious men daily blasphemed his name.” And 
indeed, all the shew of religion that remained was in 
their mutual heats and animosities, concerning some 
matters of religion; “they condemned and censured 
one another, they cherished and made use of the worst 
men,so they were true to their party; they concealed 
their crimes, nay, they flattered and defended some 
that should not have been suffered to enter into the 
sanctuary: they gave the holy things to dogs, while 
' they inquired very narrowly into the failings of those 
that differed from them, not that they might lament 
them, but that they might reproach them for them, 
The same faults which they excused in some, were 
declaimed against in others: So that the very name of 
a good or a bad man was not now considered, as the 
character of their lives, but of their being of or against 
a side. And these abuses were so universal, that they 
were like people: like priest if those heats had arisen 
upon the great heads of religion, he should have com- 
mended the zeal of those who had contended for the — 
truth, and should have studied to have followed if, 
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But their disputes were about small matters, and things 
of no consequence; and yet even these were fought for, 
under the glorious title of the faith, though the root of 
all was men’s private animosities:these things had ex- 
posed the christian religion to the hatred of the heath- 
en, and had given even the christians themselves very 
hard thoughts of the clergy: this was grown to that 
height, that they were then acted and represented up- 
on thestage; and made the subject of the people’s 
scorn. So that by their means, the name of God was 
blasphemed: this was that which gave him much sad- 
der apprehensions, than all that could. be feared from 
that wild beast, that was then beginning to vex and 
persecute the church, (by which probably Julian is 
meant) the comfortable prospect of dying for the 
name of Christ, made that a persecution was. not so 
dreadful a thing in his account, as the sins, the divis- 
ions, and distractions of Christians.” This then was 
the reason that had made him fly to the wilderness, 
for the state of the. church had made him despond, 
and lose al! his courage: he had.also gone thither, that ° 
he might quite break himself to. ail his appetites and 
passions, and to all the pleasures and concerns of this 
life, that did darken the shinings of the divine image 
upon his soul: and the emanation of the heavenly 
light. When he considered the judgments of God 
upon bad priests, and many other. strict’ rules in the 
old dispensation, and the great obligations that Jay up- 
on those who were the pwests of the living God, and 
that ought, before they presumed to offer .up other 
sacrifices, to begin with the oblation of themselves to 
God; he was, upon all these reasons, moved to prepare 
himself by so long a retreat, 

I have given this long abstract of his apologetical 
oration, not only to set ihefoee my reader, the sense 
that he had of the sacred functions, but likewise to shew 
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what were the corruptions of that age, and with how 
much freedom this holy father laid them open. If 
there is any occasion for applying any part of this to 
the present age, or to any persons in it, I chose rather 
to offer it in the words of this great man than in any of 
my own. I wish few were concerned in them; and 
that such as are, would make a due application of 
them to themselves, and save others the trouble of do- 
ing it more severely. 

I go next to another father of the Greek church, 
St. Chrysostom, whose books of the priesthood, have 
been ever reckoned among the best pieces of antiqui- 
ty. The occasion of writing them, was this: he had 
lived many years in great friendship with Basil; at 
last, they having both dedicated themselves to sacred 
studies, the clergy of Antioch had resolved to lay hold . 

on them, and touse that holy violence which was in 
those times often done to the best men, and to force 
them to enter into orders. Which. when Basil told 
Chrysostom, he concealed his own intentions, but 
pressed Basilto submit to it, who from that believing 


that his friend was of the same mind, did not go out'. 


ofthe way, and so he was laid hold on; but Cheam 
tom had hid himself. Basil, seeing he could not be 
found, did all that was possible to excuse himself: but 
that not being accepted of he was ordained: next time 
that he met his friend, he expostulated severely with 
him for having forsaken him upon that occasion: this 
gave the occasion to those books which are pursued in 
the way of a dialogue. 

The first book contains only the preparatory dis- 
courses according to the method of such writings. In 
the second he runs out to shew. from our Savior’s 
words to St; Peter, Simon, Lovest thou me? “What 
tender and fervent love both to Christ and to his church; 
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a priest ought to feel in himself before he enters upon 
the feeding those sheep which Christ has purchased 
with his own blood. To lose the souls of the flock 
first, and then one’s own soul, through remissness, was 
no light matter. ‘To have both the powers of dark- 
ness, and the works of the flesh to fight against, re- 
quired no ordinary measure both of strength and 
courage. He pursues the allegories of a shepherd, 
and a physician, to shew by the parallel of these laid 
together, the labors and difficulties of the priesthood, 
especially when this authority was to be maintained 
only by the strength of persuasion and yet sometimes 
severe methods must be taken, lke incisions to pre- 
vent gangrenes, or to cut off a part already corrupted, 
In the managing this, great art and prudence was 
necessary: abishop ought to have a great and generous, 
a patient and undaunted mind: therefore, Chrysostom 
says that he found, though he truly loved his Savior, 
yet he was so afraid to offend him, that he durst not 
undertake-a charge, that he did not yet judge himself’ 
qualified for. It was not enough that a man was tol- 
erably well esteemed by others; he ought to examine 
himself; for that of a bishop’s being well reported of, is 
but one of many characters, declared necessary by St. 
Paul. He complains much that those who raised 
men to orders, had more regard to rank and wealth, 
and to mych time spent in a vain search into profane 
earning, (though Christ chose fishermen and_tent- 
makers) than to true worth, and an earnest zeal for 
the real good of the church. In the third book, he 
rims out with a great compass on the praises of the 
priestly function; he looked upon it asa dignity raised 
far above all the honors of this world, and approaching 
to the angelical glory. A priest ought to aspire to 
a purity above that of other mortals, answering that 
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ol angels. When a priest performs the holy functions,. 
is sanctifying the holy Eucharist, and is offering a cru- 
cified Christ to the people, his thouglits should carry. 
him heavenwards, and as it were translate him into 
those upper regions. If the mosaical priest was to be 
holy, that offered up sacrifices of a lower order, how — 
much holier ought the priests of this religion to be, to 
whom Christ has given the power both of retaining 
and forgiving of sins? Butif St. Paul, after all his vis- 
ions and labors, after all his raptures and sufferings, 
yet was inwardly burnt up with the concerns. of the 
church, and labored with much fear and trembling, 
how much greater-apprehensions ought other persons 
to nave of such a trust? If it were enough to be called | 
to this function, and to go through with the duties in- 
cumbent on it in some tolerable manner, the danger 
were not great: but when the duty, as well as dignity, 
together with the danger belonging to it, are all laid 
together, a man is forced to have other thoughts of the 
matter. No man that knows he is not capable of con- 
- ducting a ship, will undertake it, let him be pressed to 
it never so much. Ambitious men, that loved to: set 
themselves forward, were of all others the most expos- 
ed to temptations: they were apt to be inflamed by 
the smallest provocations, to be glad at the faults of 
others, and troubled if they saw any do well; they 
courted applause, and aspired to honor; they_fawned 
on great persons, and trod on those that were below 
them; they made base submissions, undecent addresses, 
and often brought presents to those in authority; they 
durst not in any sort reprove them for their faults, 
though they reproached the poor out of measure for 
their failings. ‘These were not the natural consequen- 
ces of the dignity of the priesthood; but unworthy and 
defiled persons, who, without true merit, had been ad- 
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vanced to it, had brought it under reproach. Theré 
had been no due care used in the choice of bishops; 
and by the means of bad choices the church was 
almost ruined, through the gross ignorance and un- 
_ worthiness of many in that post. | Certainly a worthy 
priest has no ambitious aspirings: those who fly to this 
dignity from that base principle, will give a full vent 
to it when they have attained it. If submissions, flat- 
‘teries, and money itself are necessary, all will be em- 
ployed; therefore it was an indispensable. preparation 
to it, that one should be duly sensible of the greatness 
of the trust, and of his own unfitness for it, that so 
he might neither vehemently desire it, nor be un- 
easy if he should happen to be turned out of it. A 
man may desire the office of a bishop, when he consid- 
ers it as a-work of toil and labor; but nothing is more 
pestiferous than to desire it because of the power and 
authority that accompanies it: Such persons can nev- 
er have the courage that ought to shew itself in the dis- 
charge of their duty, in the reproving of sin, and ven- 
turing on the indignation of great men. He confesses 
he had not yet been able to free his mind from that 
disease, and, till he had subdued +, he judged himself 
bound to fly from all the steps to preferment; for the 
nearer he should come to it, he reckoned the appetite 
to it would rage the higher within him; whereas the 
way to break it quite, was to: keep himself at the great- 
est distance from it: nor had he that vivacity, or lively 
activity of temper, which became this function; nor 
that softness and gentleness of mind, that was necessa- 
ry to prepare him to bear injuries, to endure contempt, 
or to treat people with the mildness that Christ has 
enjoined his followers, which he thought more neccs- 
sary to a bishop than all fastings, or bodily mortifica- 
tions whatsoever: and he runs out into a long digres- 
sion upon the great mischiefs that a fretful and spite- 
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ful temper did to him that was under the power of 
it, and to the church, when a bishop was soured with 
it. It will often break out, it wiil be much observed, 
and will give great scandal: for as a little smoke will 
darken and hide the clearest object: so if all the rest 
of a bishop’s life were brighter than the beams. of the 
sun a little blemish, a passion, or indiscretion, will 
darken all, and make all the rest be forgotten, Al- 
lowances are not made to them as to other men, the . 
world expects great things from them, asif they lad 
not flesh and blood in them, not a human but an an- 
gelical nature; therefore a bishop ought by a constant 
watchfulness, and a perpetual strictness, to be armed 
with armor of proof on all sides, that no wound may 
hurt him. Stories will be easily believed to his disad: 
vantage, and hisclergy about him will be ready to find 
them out, and to spread them abroad. He lays this 
down for a certain maxim, that every man knows hime 
self best; and therefore, whatsoever others might think 
of him, he who knew well that he had not in: him- 
self those qualifications that were necessary for this 
function, ought not to suffer himself to be determined — 
by that. . After this he lays open the great disorders, 
factions, partialities, and calumnies, with which the 
* popular elections were at that time managed, and the 
general corruption that had overrun the whole church; 
so that the strictness and authority, the gentleness and 
prudence, the courage and patience, that were neces- 
sary to a bishop, were very hard to be found all to- 
gether. He instances, to make out the difficulty of 
discharging the duty of a bishop, in that single point, ° 
of managing the widows, who were so meddling, so 
immoral, so factious, and so clamorous, that this alone 
was enough to employ a bishop’s prudence, and exer- 


cise his patience. From that, and another article 
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relating to it concerning the virgins, he goes to consid- 
et the trouble, the difficulties, and censures that bish-_ 
ops were subject to, by the hearing of causes that were 
referred to them; many pretending they were wronged 
by their judgments, made shipwreck of the faith in re- 
venge: and they pressed so hard upon the bishop’s 
time, that it was not possible for him to content them, 
and discharge the other parts of his duty.. Then he 
réckons up the many visits that were expected from 
bishops, the several civilities they ‘were obliged to; 
which it was hard to manage-so, as not to be either 
too much or too little in them: matter of censure wquld 
be found in both extremes. Then he reflects on the 
sreat temper that ought to be observed in the final sen- 
tence of excommunication; between a gentleness to 
vice on the one hand, and the driving men to despair 
and apostasy on the other. And he concludes that 
book with reflections on the vast burden that follows 
the care of souls. In his fourth book he runs through 
a variety of arts and professions, and shews how much 
_ skill and labor was necessary for every one of them: 
from whence he concludes strongly, that much more 
was necessary for that which was the most important 
of all others; so that no consideration whatsoever 
should make a man undertake it, if he did not find 
himself in some sort qualified for it: more particularly 
he ought to be ready to give an account of his faith, 
and to stop the mouths of all gainsayers, Jews, Gen- 
tiles, and Heretics; in which the ignorance of many ’ 
bishops, carrying things from one extreme to another, 
had given great occasion to errors. A bishep must 
understand the style and phrase of the scriptures well. 
From thisheruns out into a very noble. panegyric 
upon St. Paul, in whom a pattern was set to all bish- 
15. His fifth book sets out the labor of preaching. 
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the tentations to vanity in it, the censures that were 
apt to be made if there was either too much or too lit- 
tle art or eloquence insermons. ‘To this he adds the 
great exactness that a bishop should use in preserving | 
his reputation, yet without vanity observing a due tem- 
per between despising the censures of the multitude, 
and the servile courting of applauses. In his sermons 
he ought, above all things, to study to edify, but not 
to flatter his hearers, or to use vain arts to raise esteem 
or admiration from them. Since a bishop, whose 
mind was not purged from this disease, must go 
through many tossings, and be much disquietted. 
And upon that he runs out so fully upon the tentations 
to desire applause for eloquence, and a readiness in 
speaking, that it plainly appears that he felt that to be 
his own weak side. The sixth book ischiefly employ- 
ed to shew how much a harder thing it was to gov- 
ern the church, than to live in a desert under the se- 
verest mortifications.” 

I will go no further in this abstract; I hope I have 
drawn out enough to give a curiosity to such as have 
not yet read those excellent books, to do it. over and 
over again: for to any that has a true relish, they can 
never be too often read: every reading will afford a 
fresh pleasure, and new matter of instruction and med- 
itation. But I go in the last place, to offer St. Jerom’s 
sense in this matter. I shall not bring together what 
lies scattered through his works upon this argument, 
nor shall I quote what he writ in his youth upon it, 
when the natural flame of his temper, joined with the 
heat of youth, might make him carry his thoughts 
further than what human nature could bear: but I 
shall only give an abstract of that which he writ to 
Nepotion on this head in his old age, as he says him-- 
self, a good part of that epistle being a reflection upon 
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the different sense that old age gives of these things, 
from that which he felt during the ardor of youth. | 
He begins with the title clerk, which signifying a 
lot or portion, “imports either that the clergy are God’s 
portion, or that Ged is theirs, and that therefore they 
ought to possess God, and be possessed of him. He 
that has this portion must be satisfied with it and pre- 
tend to nothing but having food and raiment, be there- 
with content, and (as men carried their crosses naked, 
so) to be ready to carry his. He must not seek the 
advantages of this world in Christ’s warfare. Some 
clerks grew richer under Christ, who made himself 
- poor, than ever they could have been if they had con- 
tinued in the service of the god of this world; so that 
the church groaned under the wealth of those who 
were beggars before they forsook the world. Let the 
strangers and the poor be fed at your tables, says he, 
arid in these you entertain Christ himself. When you 
see a trafficing clerk, who from being poor grows 
rich, and from bemg mean becomes great, fly from 
him as froma plague. The conversation of such men 
carrupted ¢ vood minds; they sought , after wealth, and 
loved company, the public places of conversation, fairs, 
and market-places; whereas a true clerk loves silence 
and retirement... Then he gives him a strong caution 
against conversing with women, and in particular 
against, all those mean compliances which some of 
those clerks used towards rich women, by which they 
got not only presents during their hives, but. legacies 
by their wills. That abuse had grown to such an in- 
tolerable excess, that a law was made, excluding priests 
from having any benefit by testaments. They were 
the only persons that were put under that incapacity. 
Heathen priests were not included in the law, yet he 
does not complain of the lawy, but of those who had 
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given just occasion for making it. The laws of Christ 
had been contemned, so it was necessary to restrain 
them by human laws. it was the glory of a bishop 
to provide for the poor, but it was the reproach of a 
priest to study the enriching of himself. He reckons 
up many instances of the base and abject flattery of 
some clerks, to gain upon rich and dying persons, and 
to get their estates. Next he exhorts him to the con- 
stant and diligent study of the Scriptures; but to be 
sure to do nothing that should contradict his discourses, 
or give occasion to his hearers to answer him thus, 
Why do not you do as you say? Then he speaks of 
the union that ought to be between the bishop, and 
his clergy: the sfeetion on the one side, and the obe- 
dience on the other. In preaching he must not study 
to draw applauses, but groans from his hearers, Their 
tears was the best sort of commendation of a sermon, 
in which great care was to be taken to avoid the 
methods of the stage, or of common declamations. 
Great use was to be made of ihe Seriptures. ‘The 
mysteries of our faith and the sacraments of our relig- 
ion ought to be well explained: grimaces and solemn 
looks are often made use of to give weight and author- 
ity to that which has none in itself. He charges him 
to use a plain simplicity in his habit, neither shewing 
too much nicety on the one hand, that savors of lux- 
ury, nor such a neglect on the other, as might savor of | 
affectation. He bacdmminowds particularly the care of, 
the poor to him, Then he speaks of clergymen’s mu- 
tually preferring one another; considering that there 
are different members in one body, and that every one 
has his own function and peculiar talent: and that 
therefore no man ought to overvalue his own, or un- 
dervalue his neighbor's. A plain clerk ought not to 
value himself upon his simplicity and ignorance, nor 
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ought a learned and eloquent man to measure his ho- 
liness by his rhetoric; for indeed of the two, a holy 
simplicity is much more valuable, than unsanctified 
eloquence. He speaks against the affectation of mag- 
nificence and riches, in the worship of God, as things 
-more becoming the pomp of the Jewish religion, than 
the humility of the spiritual doctrine of Christ. He 
falls next upon the high and sumptuous way of living 
of some priests, which they pretended was necessary 
to procure them the respect that was due to them, and 
to give them interest and credit: but the world, at 
least the better part of it, would always value a priest 
more for his holiness, than for his wealth. He charges 
him strictly to avoid all the excesses of wine, and in 
opposition to that to fast much, but without supersti- 
tion, or a nicety in the choice of such things as he was 
to live on in the time of fasting. Some shewed a tri- 
fling superstition in those matters, as well as vanity 
and affectation that was indeed scandalous. Plain and 
simple fasting was deSpised, as not singular nor pom- 
pous enough for their pride. For it seems by what 
follows, that the clergy was then corrupted with the 
same disorders, with which our Savior had reproached 
the pharisees, while they did not study inward purity, 
so much as outward appearances; nor the pleasing of 
God, so much as the praise of men. But here he 
stops short, for 1t seems he went too near the describ- 
ing some eminent man in that age. From that he 
turns to the government of a priest’s: tongue: he 
ought neither to detract from any one himself, 
nor to encourage such as did: the very heark- 
ening to slander was very unbecoming. They 
ought to visit their people, but not to report in one 
place what they observed in another; in that they 
ought to be both discreet and secret. Hippocrates ad- 
jured those that came to study from him, to be secret, 
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grave, and prudent in their whole behavior; but how 
much more did this become those, to whom the care 
of souls was trusted? He advises him to visit his people 
rather in their afflictions than in- their prosperity; not 
to go too often to their feasts, which must needs lessen 
him that does it too much. He, in the last place, 
speaks very severely of those who applied the wealth of 
the church to their own private uses. It was theft to 
defraud a friend, but it was sacrilege to rob the church. 
It was a crime that exceeded the cruelty of highway- 
men, to receive that which belonged indeed to the 
poor, and to withdraw any part of it to one’s private 
occasions. He concludes with this excuse, that he had 
named no person, he had not writ to reproach others; 
but to give them warning. And therefore since-he 
had treated of the vices of the clergy in general terms, 
if any was offended with him for it, he thereby plainly 
confessed that he himself was guilty. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘AN ACCOUNT OF SOME CANONS IN DIVERS AGES OF THE CHURCH; 
RELATING TO THE DUTIES AND LABORS OF THE CLERGY. 


I WILL go no farther in gathering quotations, to 
shew the sense that the fathers had in these matters; 
these are both so full and so express, that I can find 
none more plain and more forcible. I shall to these 
add some of the canons that have been made both in 
the best and in the worst ages of the church, obliging 
bishops and other clerks to residence, and to be con- 
tented with one cure. In that at Sardica that met in 
the year 847, consisting of above 350 bishops two 
canons were made, (the 11th and the 12th) against 
bishops who without any urgent necessity, or pressing 
business, should be’ absent from their church above 
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three weeks, and thereby grieve the flock that was 
committed to their care: and even this provision was 
made, because bishops had estates lying out of their 
diocesses; therefore they were allowed to go and look 
after them, for three weeks, in which time they were 
to perform the divine functions in the churches to 
which those estates belonged. 

Many provisions were also made against such as 
went to court, unless they were called by the empe- 
rors or went by a deputation from the church upona 
public account. There is not any one thing more fre- 
quently provided against, than that any of the clergy 
should leave their church, and go to any other church, 
or live any where else without the bishop’s leave and 
consent: nor is there any thing clearer from all the 
canons of the first ages, than that they considered the 
clergy of every church as a body of men dedicated to 
its service; that lived upon the oblations of the faithful, 
and that was to labor in the several parts. of the ec- 
clesiastical ministry, as they should be ordered by the 
bishop. / 

In the 4th General Council at Calcedon, pluralities 
do first appear: for they are mentioned and condemn- 
ed in the 10th canon, which runs thus: “No clerk 
shall at the same time belong to two churches; to wit, 
to that in which he was first ordained, and that to 
which as being the greater, he has gone, out of a de- 
sire of vain-glory; for such as do so, ought to be sent 
back to .that church in which they were at first or- 
dained, and to serve there only: but if any has been 
translated from one church to another, he shall receive 
nothing out of his former church, nor out of any 
chapel or almshouse belonging to it: and such as shall 
transgress this definition of this General Council, are 
condemned by it; to be degraded.” I go next to a 
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Worse scene of the church, to see what provisions were 
made in this matter about the Sth century, both in the 
east and in the west: the worse that those ages and 
councils were, it makes the argument the stronger; 
since even bad mien in bad times, could not justily 0 or 
suffer such an abuse. 
In the year 787, the second council of Nice was 
‘held that settled the worship of images. The 15th. 
canon of it runs thus. “No clerk shall from hence-_ 
forth be reckoned in two churches, (for every church 
had a catalogue of its clergy, by which the dividends 
were made) “for this is the character of trafficing, 
and ¢ov Pe fe and wholly estranged from the ec- 
clesiastical custom. We have heard from _our Savior’s 
own words, that a0 man can serve to masters: for 
he will ether hate the one and love the other, or cleave 
to the one und despise the other: Let every one there- 
fore, according to the apostle’s words, continue im the 
vocation m GolitGh he ts called, and serve in one church: 
for those things which filthy lucre has brought into 
church-matters, are contrary to God. There i$ a va- 
riety of employments, for acquiring the necessary sup- 
plies of this life: let every one that pleases, make-use 
of these, for furnishing himself: for the apostle says, 
These hands ministered to my necessities, and to thosé 
that were with me. This shall be the rule in this 
town, which is guarded by God; but in remote villages 
an indulgence may be granted, by reason of the want 
of men.” It is upon this that the canonists do found _ 
the first of the two reasons, for which enly they allow 
that a dispensation for holding two benefices may ,be 
lawful: one is, the want of fit and sufficient men for 
the service of the church. The foundation of the other 
will be found in the canon, which I shall next set: 


down. " 
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It is the 49th canon of the sixth council at Paris, 
~ under Lewis the good, in the year 829. This council 
came after a great many, that had been held by 
Charles the great and his son, for purging out abuses, 
and for restoring the primitive discipline. ‘These 
councils sat at Frankfort, Mentz, Aiken, Rheims, 
Chalons, Tours, Aries; and this of Paris was the last 
that was held upon that design. In these, all the 
primitive canons relating to the lives and labors, and 
) the government of the clergy, were renewed. Among 
others, is that of Calcedon formerly mentioned; but it 
seems there was no occasion given to make a special 
one against pluralities, before this held at Paris, which: 
consisted of four provinces of France, Rheims, Sens, 
Tours, and Rouen. The canon runs thus: “As it 3y 
comes every city to have its proper bishops; so it is 
also beeoming and necessary that every church dedi- 
cated to. God, should have its proper’ priest. | Yet 
covetousness which is idolatry (of which we are much 
ashamed) has so got hold ef some priests and caught 
them captives in its fetters, that they, blinded with it, 
koow neither whither they go nor what they ought 
to bevor do; so that they being kindled with the fire 
of covetousness, and forgetful of the priestly dignity, 
neglecting the care of tiiase churehes, to. which they 
were promoted; do by some present given or promis- 
ed, procure other churches not only from clerks, but 
from laymen, in which they do against law undertake 
to perform the ministry of Christ. It is not known 
whethtr their bishops are consulted in this matter or 
not; if they are, without doubt their bishops become 
partakers of their sin: but if they presume to do it 
without consulting them, yet it is to be imputed to the 
bishop’s negligence. ‘There is scarce a priest to be 
found who warreth worthily, and diligently in that 
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‘ 
church in which he is dedicated, to the divine service: 
but how much less will he be able to do that worthily 
in two, three or more churches? 'This practice brings a 
reproach on the christian religion, and a contusion on 
the priestly order. The covetousness of the clergy # 
censured by their people; the worship of God is not 
performed in places consecrated to him; and as was 
observed in the former chapters, the souls of the peo- 
ple are thereby much endangered. Wherefore we do 
all unanimously appoint, that no bishop suffer this to 
be done in his parish (or diocess, these words being 
used promiscuously) any more; and we decree. that - 
every chureh that has a congregation belonging to it, . 
and hds means by which it may.subsist, shall have its 
proper priest; for if it has a congregation, but has not 
means by which it may subsist, “that matter is left to 
the bishop, to consider whether it can or ought ‘to be 
supported or not. But it is specially recommended to 
their care, to see that under this pretence, no priest 
may out of covetousness hold two or three churches, 
in which he cannot serve, nor perform the worship of 
God.” The Jast provisions in this canon, are the 
grounds upon which the canonists found the second 
just cause of dispensing with pluralities, which is when 
a church is so poor, that the profits which arise out 
of it cannot afford a competent maintenance to a 
clerk: but then the question arises, what is a compe- 
tent maintenance. This, they do all bring very low, 
to that which can just maintain him: And they have 
so clogged it, that no pretence should be giyen by so 
general a word, to covetousness, voluptuousness, or 
abit And indeed while we have so many poor. 
churches among us, instead of restraining such plural- 
jties, it were rather to be wished that it were made 
easier than by law it is at present, either to unite then- 
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together, or to make one man a ais of serving twe 
churches, when both benefices make but a tolerable 
subsistence, rather than to be forced to have a greater 
number of clerks than can be decently maintained; 
since it is certain, that it is more for the interest-of re- 
ligion, and for the good of souls, to have one worthy 
man serving two churches, and dividing himself be- 
tween them, than to haye clerks for many _benefices, 
_ whose scandalous provisions make too many scandal- 
ous incumbents, which is one of the greatest diseases 
anid miseries of this church. 

But a due care in this matter has no relation to the 
accumulation of livings at great distances, (every 
one of which can well. support an incumbent) upon 

the same person merely for the making of a family, 
for the supporting of luxury or vanity, or for other 
base and covetous designs. But I go next to two of 
the worst councils that ever carried the name of gen- 
eval ones, the third and the fourth of the lateran, that 
we may see what was the sense of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in this matter, notwithstanding the 
corruption of these ages. The thirteenth canon of the 
third lateran council runs thus: “Forasmuch as some, 
whose covetousness has no bounds, endeavor to pro- 
cure to themselves divers ecclesiastical dignities, and 
several parish churches, against the provisions of the 
holy canons, by’ which means, though they are scarce 
able to perform the office of one, they do claim the 
provisions due to many; we do severely require, that 
this may not be done for the future: and therefore, 
when any church or ecclesiastical ministry is to be 
given, let such a one be sought out for it, as shall re- 
side upon the place, and shall be able to discharge 
the care in his own. person: If otherwise, he who re- 
ccives any such benefice, contrary to the canons, shall 
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lose it, and he who gave it shall likewise lose his*right’ 
of patronage.” This canon not being found effectual 
‘to cure so great an abuse, the twenty-ninth canon of 
the fourth council in the lateran was penned in these 
words: “It was with great care forbidden in the coun- 
cil of the lateran, that any one should have divers ec- 
clesiastical dignities, and more parish churches than 
one, which is contrary to the holy canons. Other- 
wise he that took them should lose them, and he that 
gave them should lose the right of giving them: but — 
by reason of some men’s presumption and covetous- 
ness, that decree has had little or no effect hitherto; 
we therefore desiring to make a more evident and ex- 
press provision against these abuses, do appoint, that . 
whosoever shall receive ary benefice to which a care 
of souls is annexed, shall thereupon, by law, be de- 
prived of any other such benefice, that he formerly had; 
-and if he endeavors still to hold it, he shall lose the 
other likewise; and he to whom the right of the pat- 
ronage of his first benefice did belong, is empowered 
to bestow it upon his acceptance of another; and if he 
delays the bestowing it above three months, not only 
shall his right devolve to another, according to the de- 
cree of the council in the lateran, but he shall be ob- 
liged to restore to the church to which the benefice be- 
longs, all that which he himself received during the 
vacancy. This we do likewise decree as to persona- 
ges, and do further appoint, that no man shall presume 
to hold more dignities or parsonages than one in the 
same church, even though they have no cure of souls 
annexed to them. Provided always, that dispensa- 
tions may. be granted by the apostolic See, to persons 
of high birth, or eminently learned (sublimes and lit- 
eratas personas) or dignified in univer sities (for so the 
word literati was understood) who upon occasion, 
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may be honored with greater benefices. It was by: 
— this last proviso, that this, as well as all other canons 
made against these abuses, became quite ineffectual; 
for this had no other effect, but the obliging people to 
go to Rome for dispensations: so that this canon, in- 
stead of reforming the abuse, did really establish it; 
for the qualifications here mentioned, were so far 
stretched, that aay person that had obtained a degree 
in any university, came within the character of letter- 
ed, or learned; and all those that were in any depen- 
Ne upon great men, came likewise within the oth- 
er qualification of High rank and birth.” 

This was the practice among us during the reign of 
Henry VIII. and he, when he was beginning to threat- 
en the See of Rome in the matter of his divoree: got 
that act to be passed, which has been the occasion of 
so much scandal and disorder in this church. It seems 
to one that considers it well, that the clauses which 
qualify pluralities, were grafted upon another bill 
against spiritual persons taking estates to. farm, with 

‘which that act begins: and that’ in the carrying 
that on, such a temper shewed itself that the other 
was added to it. It contained indeed w limitation of 
the papal authority; but so many provisions are made, 
that the nobility, clergy, and the more eminent of the 
gentry, knights in particular, were so taken care of, 
that it could meet with no great opposition in the par- 
liament; but from the state of that time, and from | 
several clauses in the act itself, it appears :t was only 
intended to be a provisional act, though itis conceived 
in the style of a perpetual law. By it then, and by it 
only (for I have not been able to find that any such 
act ever passed in any kingdom or state in Christen- 
dom, many having been made plainly to the contrary 
in France, declaring the obligation to residence to be 
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of divine right) were the abuses that had risen out of 
the canon of one of the worst councils that ever was, 
authorized and settled among us, as far as a law of the 
land can settle them. But, after all, it is to be con- 
sidered, that a law does indeed change. the legal and 
political nature ‘of things, it gives a title to a freehold 
and property; but no human law can change the mor- 
al or divine laws, and cancel their authority. Ifa false 
religion is settled by law, it becomes indeed the legal 
religion, but is not a whit the truer for that: and there- 
fore if the laws of the gospel oblige clerks to personal 
labor, as was formerly made out, an act of parliament 
may indeed qualify.a man in law to enjoy the bene- 
fice, whether he labors in it or not; but it can never 
‘dissolve his obligation to residence and personal labor. 

But to bring this chapter to an end, I shall only add 
three decrees that were made by the council of ‘Trent 
in this matter, that so it may appear what provisions 
they made against abuses, which are still supported by 
laws among us, <A part of the first chapter of Reform- 
ation, that past.in the sixth session, runs thus: “This 
synod admonishes all that are set over any cathedral 
churches by what title soever, that they taking heed te 
themselves, and to al] the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost has set them, to govern the church of God, 
which he has purchased with his own blood, do watch 
and labor, and fulfil their ministry, as the apostle has 
commanded: and they must know that they cannot 
do this, if; as hirelings, they forsake the flock commit: 
ted to them, and do not watch over those sheep, whose 
blood will be required at their hands in the last day. 
Since it is certain that no excuse will be received, if the 
wolf devours the sheep when the shepherd does not 
look after them. Yet since, to our great grief, it is 
found, that some at this time neglect the salvation of 
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their souls, and, preferring earthly things to heavenly; 
are still about courts; and forsaking the fold, and the 
care of the sheep trusted to them, do'give themselves 
wholly to earthly and temporal:cares: therefore allthe 
ancient canons, which by the iniquity of times, 
and the corruptions of men, were fallen into desuetude, 
were renewed against non-r esidents. ” To which sev- 
eral compulsory clauses are added, which are indeed 
slight ones, because the execution of them was entirely 
put into the Pope’s power, and the punishment did 
only lie, if the bishop was absent six months in a year. 
“This decree did not satisfy those who moved for a 
reformation; so a fuller one was made in the 23d ses- 
» ston, Ist chap. in these words: “Whereas, by the law 
of God, all those to v-hom the care of souls is commit- 
ted, are commanded to know their sheep, to offer sac- 
rifice for them, to feed them by the preaching of the 
word of God, the administration of the sacraments, and 
by the example of a good life, to have a tender care of 
the poor, and all other miserable persons, and to lay 
themselves out upon all the other functions of the pass — 
toral care; which ‘cannot be performed by. those who 
do not.watch over, nor are present with their flock: 
Therefore this synod does admonish and exhort them, 
that they, remembering the divine precepts, and being 
made an example to their flock, may feed and govern 
them in righteousness and truth. Upon this they de- 
clare, that, all bishops, even cardinals themselves, are 
obliged to personal residence in their church and dio- 
cess, and there to discharge their duty, unless’ upon 
some special occasions.” By which indeed a door is 
opened to as many cotruptions as the court of Rome 
thinks fit to dispense. with. Yet without this none 
maybe absent above two, or at most three months in 
the whole year; and even that must be upon’a just rea- 
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son, and without any prejudice to the flock:’“And 
they leave this upon the consciences of such as with- 
draw for so long a time, who they hope will be. relig~ 
ious and tender in this. matter, since all hearts are 
‘known to God, and it is no small sin to do bis work 
negligently.” They declare the breaking this decree to 
_ be a mortal sin, and,that such as are guilty of it can- 
not, with a good conscience, enjoy the mean profits 
during such their absence, but are bound to lay thera 
out on the fabric, or give them to the poor: and all 
these provisions ang punishments they do also make 
against the inferior clergy, that enjoyed any benefice 
to which the care of souls was annexed; and the exe? 
cution of that is put in the bishop’s hands, who is re- 
quired not to dispense with their residence, unless upon 
a very weighty occasion, above two months; and in- 
this they give the bishop so full an authority, that no 
appeal or prohibition was to lie against his sentence 
upon non-residents, even in the Court of Rome, “By 
these decrees, though the papal party hindered a 
formal declaration of the obligation to residence by 
divine right, that so room might be still left for the dis- 
pensing power; yet they went very near it; they ap- 
plied passages of scripture to it, and laid the charge of 
mortal sin upon it. epi 
In the last place, I shall set down the decree that 
was made in the 24th session, chap. 17, against plural- _ 
ities, in these words: “Whereas the ecclesiastical order 
is perverted, when one clerk has the offices of many 
committed to him, it was therefore well provided by 
the holy canons, that no man should be put into two 
churches, But many, led by their depraved covetous- 
ness, deceiving themselves, but not God, are not asham- 
ed to elude those good constitutions by several artifices, 


and obtain more henehors than one at the same ime: 
2) 
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_ therefore the synod, being desirous to restore a proper 
discipline for the government of churches, does, by this 
decree, by which all persons, of what rank soever, even 
cardinals themselves, shall be bound, appoint, That, 
for the future, one man shall be capable of receiving 
only one ecclesiastical benefice. But if that is not suf- 
ficient for the decent maintenance of him that has it, 
- then it shall be lawful to give him another simple ben- 
eiice, provided that both benefices do not require per- 
sonal residence. This rule. must be applied not only 
to cathedrals, but to all other Benefices, whether 


_ secular, regular, or such as are held by Commen- 


dam, or of what sort or order soever they may be. 
And as for such as do at present possess either more’ 
parish churches than one, or one cathedral and another 
parish church, they shall be forced, notwithstanding 
any dispensations or unions that may have been grant- 
ed them for term of life, to resign within the space of 
"six months all they ,do now hold , except one cathedral, 
or one parochial church; otherwise all their benefices, 
whether parochial or others, shall be by law esteemed 
_void, and as such they shall be disposed of to others. 
Nor may those who formerly enjoyed them, receive 
the mean profits after the term of ‘six months with a 
good conscience. But the synod wishes that some 
due provision might be made, such as the pope should 
think fit, for the necessities of those who are hereby 
obliged t6 resign.” : 
These were the decrees that were made by that pre- 
‘ tended general council: and wheresoever that council 
is received, they are so seldom dispensed with, that the 
scandal of non residence, or plurality, does no -more 
cry in that church. In France, though that council is 
not received, yet such regard is had to primitive rules, 
that it is not heard of among them, Such examples are 
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-to.us reproaches indeed, and that of the worst sort; 
when the argument, from the neglect of the pastoral 

care, which gave so great an advantage at first to the 
reformers, and turned the hearts of the world so much 
from their careless pastors to those wh6 shewed more. 
zeal and concern for them, is now against us, and lies 
the other way. If the nature of man is so made, that 
it is not possible but that Offences must come; yet, 
Woe be to him by whom they come. 


CHAPTER VI. 


or THE DUE PREPARATION OF SUCH AS MAY AND OUGHT TO BE 
PUT IN ORDERS. 


THE greatest good that one can hope to do .in this 
world is upon young persons, who have not yet taken 
their ply, and are not spoiled with prejudices and 
wrong notions. Those who have taken an ill one at 
first, will neither be at the pains to look over their no- 
tions, nor turn to new methods; nor will they, by any 
change of practice, seem to confess that they were 
onee in the wrong: so that if. matters that are amiss. 
can be mended or set right, it must be by giving. those 
that have not yet set out, and that are not yet engaged, 
truer views and juster ideas of things. Iwill therefore 
here lay down the model upon which a clerk is to be 
formed, and will begin with such things.as ought to be” 
previous and preparatory to his being initiated into 
orders. 

These are of two sorts, the oné is of such prepara- 
tions as are necessary to give his heart and soul a right 
temper, and a true sense of things: the other is of such. 
studies as are necessary to sable him to go through 
with the several parts of his duty. Both are necessary, 
but the first is the more indispensable of the two; for 
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a man of a good soul may, with a moderate propor- 
tion of knowledge, do great service in ‘the church, es- 
pecially if he is suited with an employment that is‘ not 
above his talent: whereas unsanctified know ledge puffs 
up, is insolent, and unquiet, it gives great scandal, and 
occasions much distraction in thé church. In treating 
of these qualifications, Twill watch over my thoughts, 
‘not to let them rise to a pitch that is above what the 
common frailties of human nature, or the age we live 
in, can bear: and after all, if in any thing I may seem 
to exceed these measures, it is to be considered that it 
is. natural in proposing the ideas of things to carry 
them to what is wished for, which is but too often be- 
yond what can be expected; considering both the cor- 
ruption of mankind, and of these degenerated times. 
First of all then,- be that intends to dedicate himself 
to the church, ought, from the time that he takes up any 
such resolution, to enter upon a greater decency of: 
behavior, that his mind may not be vitiated by ill hab- 
its, which may both give such bad characters of him, 
as may stick long on him afterwards, and make such 
ill impressions on himself, as may not be easily worn 
out or defaced. ie ought, above all things to possess 
himself with a high sense of the Christian religion, of 
its truth and exetllende: of the value of anche of the 
dignity of the pastoral care, of the honor of God, of 
the sacredness of holy functions, and of the great trust 
_that is committed to those who are. set apart from the 
world, and dedicated to God and to his church. He 
who: looks this way, must break himself to the appe- 
tites of pleasure or wealth, of ambition or authority; 
he must consider that the religion, in which he intends 
to officiate, calls all men to great purity and virtue, to 
a probity and innocence of manners, to a meekness 
and genticnéss, to 'a humility and self denial, to a con- 
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tempt of the world and a heavenly mindedness, to a 
patient resignation to the will of God, and a readiness 
to bear the cross, in the hopes of that everlasting re- 
ward, which is reserved for Christians in another state; 
all which was eminently recommended, by the unblem- 
ished pattern that the Author of this religion has set to 
all that pretend to be his followers, These being the 
obligations which a preacher of the gospel is to lay dai- 
ly upon all his heaters, he ought certainly to accustom 
himself often to consider seriously of them; and to 
think how shameless and impudent a thing it will be 
in him, to perform offices suitable to all these, and 
that do suppose them; to be instructing the people, and 
exhorting them to the practice of them; unless he 1s in 
some sort all this himself which be teaches others to be. 
Indeed, to be tied to such an employment, while 
one has not an inward conformity to it, and compla- 
cence in it, is both the most unbecoming, the most un- 
pleasant, and the most uncomfortable state of life im- 
~ aginable. Such a person will be exposed to all men’s 
censures and reproaches, who when they ¢ee things 
amiss in his conduct, do not only reproach 
him, but the whole church and body to which 
he belongs; and which is more, the religion which he 
seems to recommend by his discourses; though his life 
and actions, which will always pass for the most real 
declaration of his inward sentiments, are a visible and 
continual opposition to it. On all these things, he 
whose thoughts carry him toward the church, ought 
to reflect frequently: nothing is so. odious as a man that 
disagrees with his character; a soldier that is a coward, 
a courtier that is brutal, an ambassador that is abject,’ 
are not such unseemly things, as a bad or vicious, a 
drunken or dissolute clergyman. But though his scan- 
dals should not rise up to so high a pitch, even a proud 
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and passionate, a worldly minded and covetous priest, 
gives the lie to his discourses so palpably, that he can- 
not expect they should have much weight. Nor is 
such a man’s state of life less unpleasant to himself, 
than it is unbecoming. He is obliged to be often per- 
forming offices, and pronouncing discourses, in which 
if he is not a good man, he not only has no pleasure, 
but must’ have a formed aversion to them. They 
must be the heaviest burden of his life; he must often 
. feel secret challenges within; and though he as often 
silences these, yet such unwelcome reflections are un- 
comfortable things. He is forced to manage himself 
with a perpetual constraint, and to observe a decorum: 
in his deportment, lest he fall under a more publie cen- 
sure. Now to be bound to act a part, and live with 
restraint one’s whole life, must be a very melancholy 
thing. He cannot go so quite out of sight of religion 
and convictions, as ie Fa bad men do, who live in a 
perpetual hurry, and a total forgetfulness of divine 
matters. They have no checks, because they are as 
seldom in the way to find them as is possible. Bat a 
clerk cannot keep himself out of their way; he must 
remember them, and speak of them, at least upon some 
occasions, whether he will or no: he has no other way 
to secure himself against them, but by trying what he _ 
can do to make himself absolutely disbelieve them. 
Negative atheism, that is, a total neglect of all religion, 
is but too easily arrived at; yet this. shall not serve his 
turn, he must build his atheism upon some bottom, 
that he may find quiet in it. If he is an ignorant 
anan, he is not furnished with those sleights of wit, and 
shews of learning, that must support it: but if he is. 
really learned, he will soon be beaten out of them; 
fora learned atheism is so hard a thing to be conceiy- 
ed, that unless a man’s powers are first strangely vitiat- 
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ed, it is not easy to see how any one can n bring himself 
to it. There is nothing that can settle the quiet of an 
ill priest’s mind and life, but a stupid formality, and a 
callous that he contracts by his insensible way of hand- 
ling divine matters, by which he becomes hardened 
against them. But if this settles him by stupifying his 
powers, it does put him also so far out of the reach of 
conyiction, in all the ordinary methods of grace, that 
it is scarce possible he can ever be awakened, and by 
consequence that he can be saved; ‘and if he perishes, 
he must fall into the lowest degree of misery, even to 
the portion of hypocrites: for his whole life has been 
a course of hypocrisy in the strictest sense of the word; 
which is the acting of a part, and the counterfeiting 
another person. His sins have in them all possible ag-. 
gravations; they are against knowledge and against 
vows, and contrary to his character; they carry in them 
a deliberate contempt of all. the truths and obligations | 
of religion: and if he perishes, he does not perish alone, — 
but carries a shoal down with him; either of those 
who have perished in ignorance, through his neglect, 
or of those who have been hardened in their sins, 
‘through his ill example. And since all this must be 
put to his account, it may be justly inferred from hence, 
that no man can have a heavier share in the miseries 
of another state, than profane and wicked clerks.. On 
all these things he ought to employ his thoughts fre- 
quently, who intends to dedicate himself to God, that 
so he may firmly resolve not to go on with it, till he 
feels such seeds and beginnings ef good things in him- 
self, that he has reason to hope, that, thr oagh’ the grace 
and assistance of God, he will be an example to others. 
He ought more particularly to examine himself, 
whether he has that soft and gentle, that meek and: 
humble, and that charitable and compassionate temper, 
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| which the wean does so much press upon all Chris- 
tians, that shined so eminently through the whole life of 
the Blessed Author of it; and which he has so singularly 
recommended to all his followers; and that has in it so 
many charms and attractives, which do not only com-. 
_ mend those.who have these amiable virtues, but, which 
is much more to be regarded, they give them vast ad- 
vantages in recommending the doctrine of our Savior 
to their people. ‘They are the true ground of that 
Christian wisdom and discretion, and of that grave 
and calm deportment, by which the clergy ought:to 
-earry on and maintain their authority: a haughty and 
huffing humor, an impatient and insolent temper, a’ 
loftiness of deportment, and a peevishness of spirit, 
rendering the lives of the clergy, for the most part 
bitter to themselves, and their labors, how valuable so- 
ever otherwise they may be; unacceptable and useless 
to their people. . A clergyman must be prepared to 
bear injurics,to endure much unjust. censure and calum- 
ny, to see himself often neglected, and others: preferred 
to him, in the esteem of the people. He that takes all 
this ill, that resents it, and.complains of it, does thereby 
give himself much disquiet; and to be sure he will, 
through his peevishness, rather increase than lessen 
— that contempt, under which he isso uneasy; which is 
both better borne, and sooner overcome by a meek and 
a lowly temper. A man of this disposition affects no 
singularities, unless the faultiness of those about him, 
makes his doing his duty to be a singularity: he does 
not stady to lessen the value that is due to ethers, on 
design to increase his own: his low thoughts of him- 
self, make that he is neither aspiring, nor envying such 
as are advanced: he is pr epared to stay till-God in his 
providence thinks fit to raise him: he studies only to 
deserve preferment, and. leaves to others the wringing 
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posts of advantage out of the hands of those that give 
them. Such a preparation of mind in a clergyman, 
disposes him to be happy in whatsoever station he 
may be put, and renders the church happy in him: for 
men so moulded, even though their talents should be 
but mean, are shining lights, that may perhaps be at | 
first despised, as men of a low size, that have not 
greatness of soul enough to aspire; but when they have 
been seen and known so long, that all appears to 
be sincere, and that the principle from whence this 
flows, is rightly considered, then every thing that they , 
say or do, must have its due weight: the plainest and 
simplest things that they say have a beauty in them, 
and will be hearkened to as oracles. 

But a man that pretends to prepare himself right 
for the ministry of the church, must indeed, above all : 
things, endeavor to break himself to the love of the 
world, either of the wealth, the pomp, or the pleasures 
of it. He must learn to be content with plain and 
simple diet, and often even abridge that, by true fasting. 
I Jo not call fasting a trifling disinction of meats, but 
a lessening of the quantity, as well as the quality, and a 
contracting the time spent at meals, that so he may have 
a greater freedom both in his time and in his thoughts; 
that he may be more alone, and pray and Hieditate 
more, and that what he saves out of his meals, he may 
give to the poor. This is, in short, the true measure 
and right use of fasting. In cold climates, an absti- 
nence till night may create disorders, and raise such a 
disturbance both in the appetite, and in the digestion; 
thatthis managed upon the practices of thier coun- 
tries, especially in young persons, may really distract, 
instead of furthering, those who do it indiscreetly. In 
short, fasting, unless joined with prayer and almsgiving, 


is of no value in the sight of God. It is a vast aves 
29 
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tage to a man to be broken to the niceties of his palate, 
to be content with plain food, and even to dislike del- 
icacies and studied dishes. This will make him easy, 
in narrower circumstances, since a plain bill of fare is 
soon discharged. A lover of his appetites, and a slave 
to his taste, makes but a mean figure among men, and 
a very scurvy one among clergymen. 

This deadness to the world must raise one above 
the affectations of pomp and state, of attendance and 
high living: which to a. philosophical mind will be 
heavy, when the circumstances he is in seem to impose 
and force it on him. And therefore he who has a 
right sense, finds it is almost all he can do, to bear 
those things which the tyranny of custom or false 
opinions put upon him: so far is he from longing for 
them. A man that is truly dead to the world, would 
choose much rather to live in a lowly and narrow fig- 
ure, than to be obliged to enter into the methods of 
the greatness of this world; into which, if the constitu- 
tions and forms of a church and kingdom put him, 
yet he feels himself in an unnatural and uncouth pes- 
ture: it 1s contrary to his own genius and yelish of 
things, and therefore he does not court nor desire such 
a situation; but even while he is in it, he shews such 
a neglect of the state of it, and so much indifference 
and hemility in it, that it appears how little power 
those things have over his mind, and how little they 
are able to subdue and corrupt it. This mortified man 
must likewise become dead to all the designs and 
~ projects of making a family, or of raising the fortunes 
of those that are nearly related to him: he must be 
bountiful and charitable; and though it is not only 
lawful to bim, but a necessary duty incumbent on him, 
to make due provision for his family, if he has any; _ 
yet this must be so moderated, that no vain nor sordid 
desiens, no indirect nor unbecoming arts may mix 
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in it; no excessive wealth nor great projects must ap- 
pear; he must be contented with such a proportion as 
may set his children in the way of a virtuous and lib- 
eral education; such as may secure them from scandal 
and necessity, and put them in a capacity to serve God 
and their generation in some honest employment. But 
he who brings along with him a voluptuous, an am- 
bitious, or a covetous mind, that is carnal and earthly- 
minded, comes as a hireling to feed himself, and not 
the flock; he comes to steal and to destroy. Upon all 
this great reflection is to be made concerning the mo- 
tives that determine one ts offer himself to this em- 
ployment. 

In the first beginningsof christianity no man could 
reasonably think of taking orders, unless he had in 
him the spirit of martyrdom. He was to look for 
nothing in this service, but labor and persecution: he 
was indeed to live of the altar, and that was all the 
portion that he was to expectin this world. In those 
days an extraordinary measure of zeal and devotion 
was necessary to engage men to so hard and difficult 
a province, that how great soever itsreward might be 
in another world, had nothing to look for in this, but a 
narrow provision, and the first and largest share of the 
cross: they were the best known,the most exposed, and 
the soonest fallen upon in the persecution. But theirser- 
vices and their sufferings did so much recommend 
that ‘unction in the succeeding ages, that the faithful 
thought they could never do enough to express their 

~value for it. The church came to be richly endowed; 
and though superstition had raised this out of meas. 
ure, yet the extreme went as far to the other hand at 
the reformation, when the church was almost stript of 
allits patrimony, and a great many churches were 
Jeft so poor, that there was not, in most places, a suff- 
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cient, nay, not so much asa necessary maintenance 
_reserved for those that were to minister in holy things. 
But it is to be acknowledged that there are such rem- 
nants preserved, that many benefices of the church 
still may, and perhaps do but too much work upon 
men’s corrupt principles, their ambition, and their covet- 
ousness: and itis shrewdly to be apprehended, that 
of those who present themselves at the altar, a great 
part comes, as those. who followed Christ, for the 
loaves; because of the good prospect they have of mak- 
ing their fortunes by the church. 
‘If this poiat should be carried too far, it might per- 
' haps seem to be a pitch abdve human nature; and cer- 
tainly very far above the degeneracy of the age’ we 
live in: I shall therefore lay this matter with as large 
an allowance, as I think it can bear. It 1s certain, 
that since God has made us to be a compound of soul 
and body, it is not only lawful, but suitable to the or- 
der of nature, for us, in the choice we make of the 
state of life that we intend to pursue, to consider our 
bodies, in the next-place after our souls: yet we ought 
certainly to begin with our souls, with the powers and 
faculties that are in them, and consider well of what 
temper they are, and what our measure and capacity 
is; that so we may choose such a course of life, for 
which we seem to-be litted, and in which we may prob- 
ably do the most geod to ourselves and others: from 
hence we ought to take our aims and measures chiefly. 
But in the next place, we not only may, but ought 
to consider our bodies, how they shall be maintained 
in away suitable to that state of life, into which we 
areengaged. Therefore though no man can, with a 
good conscience, begin upon a worldly account, and re- 
solve to dedicate Hriniself to taechureh, merely out of cav- 
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nal regards; such as an advowson in his family,a friend 
that will promote him, or any other such like pros- 
pect, till he had first consulted his temper and disposi- 
tion, his talents and his capacities; yet though it is not 
lawful to make the regards of this world his first con- 
sideration, and it cannot be denied to be a perfecter 
state, if'a man should offer himself to the church, hav- 
ing whereon to support himself, without any assistance 
~ or reward out of its patrimony; and to be nearer to 
St. Paul’s practice, whose hands ministered to his 
necessities, and who reckoned, that in this he had 
whereof to glory, that he was not burdensome to the 
churches: yet it is, without doubt, lawful for a man to 
design that he may subsist in and out of the service of 
the church: but then these designs must be limited to 
a subsistence, to such a moderate proportion as may 
maintain one in that state of life; and must not be let 
fly by a restless ambition, and an insatiable covetous- 
ness, asa ravenous bird of prey does at all game. 
There must not be a perpetual inquiry into the value 
of benefices, and a constant: importuning of such as 
give them: if laws have been made in some states re- 
straining all ambitious and aspirings to civil employ- 
ments, certainly it were much more reasonable to put 
a stop to the scandalous importunities that are every 
where complained of; and no where more visible and 
more offensive than at court. ‘'T'his gives a prejudice 
to men that are otherwise inclined enough to search 
for one, that can never be removed, but by putting an 
effectual bar in the way of that scrambling for’ benefi- 
ces and preferments; which will ever. make the Jay 
part’ of mankind conclude, that let us pretend what 
we will, covetousness and ambition are our true mo- 
tives andour chief vocation. It is true,the strange prac- 
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tices of many patrons, and the constitution of most 
courts, give a color to excuse so great an indecency. 
Men are generally successful in those practices, and as 
long as human nature is so strong, as all men feel it to 
be, it will be hard to divert them from a method 
which is so. common, that to act otherwise would 
look like an affectation of singularity: and many ap- 
prehend, that they must languish in misery and ne- 
cessity if they are wanting to themselves, in so gener- 
al a practice. And indeed if patrons, but chiefly if 
princes would effectually cure this disease, which gives - 
them.so much trouble as well as offence, they must 
resolve to distribute those benefices that are in their 
gifts, with so visible a regard to true goodness and 
real merit, and with so firm and so constant an oppo- 
sition to application and importunity, that it may ap- 
pear that the only way to advancement, is to live well, 
to study hard, to stay at home, and labor diligently; 
and that applications by the persons themselves, or any 
set on by them, shall always put those back who 
make them: this would more effectually cure so great 
an evil, than ali that can be said against it. - One suc- 
cessful suiter who.carries this point, will promote. this 
disorder more than twenty repulses of others; for un- 
less the rule is severely carried on, every one will run 
into it, and hope to prosper as well as he who they 
see has got his end init. If those who have the. dis- 
position of benefices, to which the cure of souls is an- 
newed, did consider this as a trust lodged with them, 
for which they must answer to God; and that they 
shall be in a great measure accountable for the souls 
that may be lost, through the bad choice that they 
make, knowing it to be bad; if, I say, they had: this 
more in their thoughts, that so many scores of pounds 
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as the living amounts to; and thought themselves really 
bound, as without doubt they are, to seek out good 
and. worthy men, well qualified and duly prepared, © 
according to the nature of that benefice which they are 
to give; then we might hope to sce men make it their 
chief study, to qualify themselves aright; to order 
their lives, and frame their minds as they ought to do,. 
and to carry on their studies with all application and 
diligence. But as long as the short methods of appli- 
cation, friendship, or interest, are more effectual than 
the long and hard way of labor and study; human 
nature will always carry men to go the surest, the eas- 
iest, and the quickest way to work. 

After all, I wish it were well considered by all 
clerks, what it is to run without being either called or 
sent; and so to thrust one’s self into the vineyard, with- 
out staying till God, by his providence, puts a piece of 
his work in his hands; this will give a man a vast ease 
in his thoughts, and a great satisfaction in all his labors, 
if he knows that no practices of his own, but merely 
the directions of providence have put him in a post. 
He may well trust the effects of a thing to God, when 
the causes of it do plainly flow from him. And though 
this will appear to a great many a hard saying, so 
that few will be able to bear it, yet I must add this to 
the encouragement and comfort of such as can resolve 
to deliver themselves up to the conduct and directions 
of providence, that I never yet knew any one of those 
few (too few I confess they have been) who were 
possessed with this maxim, and that have fol- 
lowed it exactly, that have not found the fruit of it 
even in this world. A watchful care hath hovered 
over them: instruments have been raised up, and acci- 
dents have happened to them so_prosperously, as if 
there had been a secret design of Heaven by blessing | 
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them so signally, to encourage others to follow their 

measures, to depend on God, to deliver themselves up 

to his care, and to wait till he opens a way for their 
being employed, and settled in such a portion of his 

husbandry, as he shall think fit to assign them. 

These are preparations of mind, with which a clerk 
is to be formed and seasoned: and in order to this, he 
must read the scriptures much, he must get a great 
deal of those passages in them that relate to these 
things, by heart, and repeat them often to himself; in 
particular, many of the most tender and melting 
psalms, and many of the most comprehensive passages 
in the epistles; that by the frequent reflecting on these, 
he may fill his memory with noble notions, and right 
ideas of things: the book of Proverbs, but chiefly Ec- 
clesiastes, if he can get to understand it, will beget 
in him a right view of the world, ajust value of things, 
and a contempt of many objects that shine with a false 
_ Justre, but have no true worth in them. Some of the 
books taught at schools, if read afterwards, when one 
is more capable to observe the sense of them, may be 
of great use to promote this temper. Tully’s Offices 
will give the mind a noble sett; all his philosophical 
discourses, but chiefly his consolation; which, though 
some critics will not allow to be his, because they fan- 
cy the style has not all the force and beauty in it that 
was peculiar to him, yet is certainly the best piece of 
them all: these, I say, give a good savor to those who 
read them much. The satirical poets, Horace, Juve- 
nal, and Persius may contribute wonderfully to give 
aman a detestation of vice, anda contempt of the 
common methods of manzind, which they have set 
out in such true colors, that they must pu a very 
generous sense to those who delight in res'ing them 
often,  Persius his second Shire may well pass for 
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one of the best lectures in divinity. Hierocles upon 
Pythagoras’s verses, Plutarch’s lives; and above all 
the books of Heathenism, Epictetus and Marcus Au- 
relius, contain such instructions, that one cannot read 
them too often, nor repass them too frequently in his 
thoughts. But when I speak of reading those books, I 
do not mean only to run through them, as one does 
through a book of history, or of notions; they must 
be read and weighed with great care, till one is be- 
come a master of all the thoughts that are in. them: 
they are to be often turned in one’s mind, till he is 
thereby wrought upto some degrees of that temper, 
which they propose. And as for christian books in 
order to the framing of one’s mind aright, I shall only 
- recommend The whole Duty of Man, Dr. Sherlock of 
Death and Judgment, and Dr. Scott’s books; in partic- 
ular, that great distinction that runs through them, of 
the means and ofthe ends of religion. T'o all which 
I shall add one small book more, which is to me ever 
new and fresh, gives always good thoughts and a no- 
ble temper: Thomas a Kempis, of the Imitation of 
Christ. By the frequent reading of these books, by 
the relish that one has in them, by the delight they 
give, and the effects they produce, a man will plainly 
perceive, whether his soul is made for divine matters 
or not; what suitableness there is between him and 
them; and whether he is not touched with such a sense 
of religion, as to be capable of dedicating himself to it. 
I am far from thinking that no man is fit to be a 
priest, that has not the temper which I have-been de- 
scribing, quite up to that height in which I have set it 
forth; but this I will positively say, That he who has 
not the seeds of it planted in him, who has not these 
principles, and resolutions formed to pursue them, and 
to improve and — himself in them, is in no wise 
Q Ss 
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worthy of that holy character. If these things are’ be- 
gun in him, if they are yet but as a grain of mustard 
seed; yet if there is a life in them, and a vital sense of 
the tendencies and effects they must have, such a per- 
son, so moulded, with those notions and impressions, 
and such only are qualified, so.as to be able to say 
with truth and assurance, that they trust they are in- 
_-wardly moved by the Holy Ghost tu undertake that 
Office. 

So far have I despatched the first and chief part of 
the preparation necessary before orders. The other 
branch of it, relates to their learning, and to the knowl- 
edge that is necessary. I confess I look upon this as 
so much inferior to the other, and have been convinced 
by so much experience, that a great measure of piety 
with a very small proportion of learning, will carry one 
a great way, that I may perhaps be thought to come 
as far short in this, as I might seem to exceed in the 
other, I will not here enter into a discourse of theo- 
logical learning, of the measure that is necessary to 
make a complete divine, and of the methods to attain 
it. I intend only to lay down here, that which I look 
on as the lowest degree, and as that which seems 
indispensably necessary, to one that is to be a priest. 
He must then understand the New Testament well. 
This is the text of our religion, that which we preach 
and explain to others; therefore a man ought to read 
this so often over, that he may have an idea of the 
whole book in his head, and of the parts of it. He 
cannot have this so sure, unless he understands the 
Greek so well, as to be able to find out the meaning 
of every period in it, at least of the words and phrases 
of it; any book of annotations or paraphrase upon it 
is a great help to a beginner; Grotius, Hammond, and 
Lightfoot are the best. But the having a great dealof 
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the practical and easy parts of it, such as relate to men’s 
lives and their duties, such as strike and awaken, di- 
rect, comfort, or terrify, are much more necessary than 
the more abstruse parts. ‘In short, the being able to 
state right the grounds of our hope, and the terms of 
salvation, and the having. a clear and ready view of 
the new covenant in Christ Jesus, is of such absolute 
necessity, that it is a profaning of orders, and’a defiling 
of the sanctuary, to bring any into it, that do not 
rightly understand this matter in its whole extent. 
Bishop Pearson on the Creed is a book of great learn- 
ing. and profound exactness. Dr. Bairow} has opened 
it with more simplicity; and Dr. Towerson more prac- 
tically: one or other of these must be well read and 


considered. But when I say read, I mean read and | 


read over again, so oft that one is master of one of 


these books; be must write notes out of them, and_ 


make abridgments of them; and turn them so oft in 
his thoughts, that he must thoroughly understand, and 
well remember them. He must read also the Psalms 
over so carefully. that he may at least have a general 


notion of those divine Hymns; to which Bishop 


Patrick’s Paraphrase will help to carry him. 

A system of divinity must be read with exactness: 
they are almost all alike. When I was young Wen- 
delin and Maresius were the two shortest and fullest, 
Here is a vast error in the first forming of our clergy, 
that a contempt has been cast on that sort of books; 
and indeed to rise no higher, than to a perpetual read- 
ing over different systems, is but a mean pitch of learn- 
ing; and the swallowing: down whole systems by the 
lump, has helped to possess peoples minds too early 
with prejudices, and to shut them up intoo implicit a 


following of others. But, the throwing off all these | 


books, makes that many who have read a great deal, 
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yet have no entire body of divinity in their head; they 
have no scheme or method, and so are ignorant of 
some very plain things, which could never have hap- 
pened to them, if they had carefully read and digested 
a system into their memories. But because this 1s in- 
deed a very low form; therefore to lead a man farther, 
to have a freer view of divinity, to examine things 
equally and clearly, and to use his own reason, by bal- 
ancing the various views, that two great divisions of 
Protestants have, not only in the points which they 
controvert, but in a great many others, in which though 
’ they agree in the same conclusions, yet they arrive at- 
_ them by very different premises; } would advise him 
that studies divinity, to read two larger bodies. writ by 
some eminent men of both sides; and because the latest 
are commonly the best; Turretin for the whole Cal- 
vinist hypothesis, and. Limburgh for the Arminian, will 
make a man fully the master of all the notions of both 
sides. Or if one would see bow far middle ways may 
be taken; the Theses of Saumur, or Le Blanc’s Theses, 
will complete him in that. These books well read, 
digested into abstracts, and frequently reviewed or 
talked over by two companions in study, will give a 
man an entite view of the whole body of divinity. 
‘But by reason of that pest of atheism, that spreads. 
so much among us, the foundations of religion must 
be well laid: Bishop Wilkins’s book cf Natural Reli- 
gion, will lead one in the first steps through the princi- 
ples that he has laid together in a plain and natural. 
method. Grotius his book of the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion, with his notes upon it, ought to be read, 
und almost got by heart. The whole controversy 
both of atheism and deism, the arguments both for the 
Old and New Testament, are fully opened, with a 
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great variety both of learning and reasoning, in Bishop 
Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacre. 

There remains ani to direct a student how to form 
right notions of practical matters; and particularly of 
preaching. Dr. Hammond’s Practical Catechism, is a 
book of great use; but not to be begun with, as too 
many do: it does require a good deal of previous 
study, before the force of his reasonings is apprehend- 
ed; but when one is ready for it, it is a rare book, and 
states the grounds of morality, and of our duty, upon 
true principles. T'o form one to understand the right 
method of preaching, the extent of it, and the proper 
ways of application, Bishop Sanderson, Mr. Faring- 
don, and Dr. Barrow are the best and the fullest 
models. There is a vast variety of other sermons, 
which may be read with an equal measure of advan- 
tage and pleasure. And if from the time that one re- 
solves to direct his studies towards the church, he would 
every Lord’s day read two sermons of any good 
preacher, and turn them a little over in his thoughts, 
this would insensibly in two or three years time, carry 
him very far, and give him a large view of the different 
ways of preaching, and furnish him with materials for 
handling a great many texts of scripture when he comes 
to it. 

And thus I have carried my student through those 
studies, that seem to me so necessary for qualifying 
him to be an able Minister of the New Testament, that 
I cannot see how any article of this can be well abated. 
It may seem strange, that in this whole direction, I 
have said nothing concerning the study of the Fathers 
or Church History. But I said at first, that a great 
distinction was to be made between what was neces- 
sary to prepare a man to be a priest, and what w as 
necessary to make hima complete and learned divine. 
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The knowledge of these things is necessary to the 
latter, though they’do not seem so necessary for the 
former: there are many things to be |. ft to the prose- 
cution of a divine’s study, that therefore are not men- 
tioned here, not with any design to disparage that sort 
of learning; for 1am now only upon that measure of 
knowledge, under which I heartily wish that no man 
were put in priests orders; and therefore I have passed 
over many other things, such as the more accurate un- 
derstanding of the controversies between us and the 
church of Rome, and the unhappy disputes between 
us and the dissenters of all sorts; though both the one 
and the other have of late been opened with that pers- 
picuity, that fulness of argument, and that clearness as 
well as softness of style, that a collection of these may 
give a man the fullest instruction, that is to be found 
in any books I know. Others, and perhaps the far 
greater number, will think that 1 have clogged this 
matter too much. But I desire these may consider 
how much we do justly reckon, that our profession is 
preferable either to law or medicine. Now, if this is 
true, it is not unreasonable, that since those who pre- 
tend to these, must, be at so much pains before they enter 
upon a practice which relates only to men’s fortunes,or 
their persons, we whose labors relate to their souls and 
their eternal state, should be at least at some consider- 
able pains, before we enter upon them. Let any 
young divine go. to. the chambers of a student in the 
Inns of Court, and see how many books he must read, 
and how great a volume of a common place-book he 
must make, he will there see through how hard a task 
one must go, in a course of many years, and how ready 
- he must be in all the parts of -it, before he is called to 
the bar, or can manage business. How exact must a 
physician be in anatomy, in simples, in pharmacy, in 
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the theory of diseases, and in the observations and 
counsels of doctors before he can either with honor, or 
a safe conscience, undertake practice? He must be 
ready with all this, and in that infinite number of hard 
words, that belong to every part of it, to give his direc- 
tions and write his bills by the patient’s bed-side; who 
cannot stay till he goes to his study and turns over his 
books. Ifthen so long a course of study, and so much 
exactness and readiness in it, is necessary to these pro- 
fessions; nay, if every mechanical art, even the mean- 
est, requires a course of many years, before one can be a 
master in it, shall the noblest and the most important of 
all others, that which comes from heaven, and leads 
thither again; shall that which God has honored so 
highly, and to which laws and governments have 
added such privileges and encouragements, that is em- 
ployed in the sublimest exercises, which require a pro- 
portioned worth in those who handle them, to main- 
tain their value and dignity in the esteem of the world; 
shall all this, I say, be esteemed so low a thing in our 
eyes, that a much less degree of time and study, is 
necessary to arrive at it, than at the most sordid of all 
trades whatsoever? And yet after all,a man of atoler- | 
able capacity, with a good degree of application, may 
_ go through all this well, and exactly, in two years 
time. Iam very sure, by many an experiment I have | 
made, that this may be done in a much less compass: 
but because all men do not go alike quick, have not 
the same force, nor the same application, therefore I 
reckon two years for it; which I do thus divide: one 
year before deacons orders, and another between them 
and priests orders. And can this be thought a hard 
imposition? Or do not those, who think thus, give 
great occasion to the contempt of the clergy, if they 
give the world cause to observe, that how much soever 
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we inay magnify our profession, yet by our practice, 
we shew that we do judge it the meanest of all others, 
which is to be arrived at upon less previous study and 
preparation to it, than any other whatsoever? Since I 
have been hitherto so minute, I will yet divide this . 
-matter a little lower into those parts of it, without 
which deacons orders ought not to be given, and those 
to be reserved to the second year of study. To have 
read the New Testament well, so as to carry a great 
deal of it in one’s memory, to have a clear notion of 
the several books of it, tounderstand well the nature 
and the conditions of the covenant of grace, and to 
have read one system well, so as to be master of it, to 
understand the whole catechetical matter, to have read 
Wilkins and Grotius; this, I say, is that part of this 
task, which I propose before one is made deacon. 
The rest, though much the larger, will go the easier, if 
those foundations are once well laid in them. And 
upon the article of studying the scriptures I will add 
one advice more. 

There are two methods in reading them, the one 
ought to be merely critical, to find out the meaning 
and coherence of the several parts of them, in which 
one runs easily through the greater part, and is only 
obliged to stop at some harder passages, which may 
be marked down, and learned men are to be consult- 
ed upon them: those that are really hard to be» ex- 
plained, are both few, and they relate to matters that 
‘are not so essential to christianity; and therefore after 
one has in general seen what is said upon these, he 
may put off the fuller consideration of that to more 
leisure, and better opportunities. But the other way 
of reading the scriptures, is to be done merely with a 
view to practice, to raise devotion, to increase piety, 
and to give good thoughts and severe rules,’ In this a _ 
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man is to employ himself much. This is a book al- 
ways at hand, and the getting a great deal of it al- 
ways by heart, is the best part.of a clergyman’s study; 
it is the foundation, and lays in the materials for all 
the rest. This alone may furnish a man with a noble 
stock of lively thoughts and sublime expressions; and 
therefore it must be always reckoned as that, without — 
which all other thiggs amount to nothing; and the 
chief and main subject of the study, the meditation, 
and the discourses ve a clergyman. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE FUNCTIONS AND LABORS OF CLERGYMEN. 


1 HAVE in the former chapter laid down the model — 
and method, by which a clerk is to be formed and 
prepared: I come now to consider his course of life, 
his public functions, and his secret labors. In this, as 
well as in the former, I will study to consider what 
mankind can bear, rather than what may be offered 
in a fair idea, that is far above what we can hope 
ever to bring the world to. As for a priest’s life and 
conversation, so much was said in the former chap- 
ter; in which, as a preparation to orders, it was pro- 
posed what he ought to be; that I may now be the © 
shorter on this article. 

The clergy have one great advantage, beyond all 
’ the rest of the world, in this respect besides all others, 
that whereas the particular callings of other men, 
prove to them great distractions, and lay many tempt- 
-ations in their way, to divert them from minding their 
high and holy calling of being christians; it is quite 
Scher wine with the clergy; the more they follow their 
private callings, they do the more certainly advance 
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their general one: the better priests they are, me be- 
come “also the better christians: every part of their 
calling, when well performed, raises good thoughts, 
brings good ideas into their mind, and tends both to 
increase their knowledge, and quicken their sense of 
divine matters. A priest therefore is more accounta- 
ble to God, and the world, for his deportment, and 
will be more severely accounted with, than any other 
person whatsoever. Heis more watched over and 
observed than all others: very good men will be, even 
to a censure, jealous of him; very bad men will wait 
for his halting, and insult upon it; and all sorts of per- 
sons, will be willing to defend themselves against the 
authority of his doctrine and admonitions by this, he 
says, but does not: and though our Savior charged his 
disciples and followers, to hear those who sat in Mo- 
ses’s chair, and to observe and do whatsoever they 
bid them observe, but not to do after their works, for 
they said and did not; the world will reverse this 
quite, and consider rather how a clerk lives, than 
what he says. ‘They see the one, and from it con- 
clude what he himself thinks of the other; and so 
will believe themselves not a little justified, if they can 
say that'they did no worse than as they saw their 
minister do before them. 

Therefore a priest must not only abstain from gross 
scandals, but keep at the furthest distance from them: 
He must not only not be drunk, but he must not sit 
a tippling, nor go to taverns or ale-houses, except 
some urgent occasion requires it, and stay no longer 
in them, than as that occasion demands it. He must 
not only abstain from acts of lewdness, but from all 
indecent behavior, and unbecoming raillery. Gaming 
and plays, and every thing of that sort, which is an © 
approach to the vanities and_ disorders of the world, 
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must be avoided by him. | And unless the straitness of 
his condition, or his necessities force it, he ought to 
shun all other cares; such as, not only the farming of 
grounds, but even the teaching of schools, since these 
must of necessity take him off both from his labor and. 
study. Such diversions as his health, or the temper of 
his mind, may render proper for him, ought to be 
manly, decent, and grave; and such as may neither 
possess his.mind or time too much, nor give a bad 
character of him to his people: he must also avoid too” 
much familiarity with bad people; and the squandering 
away his time in too much vain and idle discourse. | 
His cheerfulness ought to be frank, but neither exces- 
sive nor licentious: his friends and his garden ought to 
be his chief diversions, as his study, and his parish 
ought to be his chief employments. He must still 
earry on his study, making himself an absolute mas- 
ter of the few books he has, till his circumstances 
grow larger, that he can purchase more. He can . 
have no pretence, if he were ever so narrow in the 
world, to say that he cannot get, not only the Collects, 
but the Psalms, and the New Testament by heart, or 
at least a great part of them, If there be any books 
belonging to his church, such as Jewel’s Works, and 
the Book of Martyrs, which lie tearing in many places, 
these he may read over and over again, till he is able 
to furnish himself better, 1 mean with a greater variety; 
but let him furnish himself ever so well, the read- 
ing and understanding the Scriptures, chiefly the 
Psalms and the New Testament, ought to be still his 
chief study, till he becomes so conversant in them, that 
he can both say many parts of them, and explain them 
without book. 

It is the only visible reason of the Jews adhering so 
firmly to their religion, that during the ten or twelve 
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years of their education, their youth are so much prac- 
tised to the Scriptures, to weigh every word in them, 
and get them all by heart, that it is an admiration, to 
see how ready both men and women among them are 
at it; their rabbies have it to that perfection, that they 
have the concordance of their whole Bible in their 
memorics; which gives them vast advantages, when 
they are to argue with any that are not so ready as 
they are in the Scriptures: our task is much shorter 
and easier, and it is a reproach, especially to us Prot- 
estants, who found our religion merely on the Scrip- 
_tures, that we know the New Testament so little, 
which cannot be excused. . 

With the study of the Scriptures, or rather as a part 
of it, comes in the study of the fathers, as far as one 
can go; in these, their apologies and epistles are chiefly 
to be read, for these give us the best view of those 
times: Basil’s and Chrysostom’s sermons are by much 
the best. To these studies, history comes in as a noble 

and pleasant addition; that gives a man great views of 
the providence of God, of the nature of man, and of 
the conduct of the world. This is above no man’s 
capacity; and though some histories are better than 
others, yet any histories such as one can get, are to be 
read rather than none at all. If one can compass it, 
he ought to begin with the history of the church, and 
there at the head Josephus, and go on with Eusebius, 
Socrates, and the other historians, that are commonly 
bound together; and then go to other later collectors 
of ancient history. The history of our own church 
and country is to come next; then the ancient Greek 
and Roman history, and after that, as much history, 
geography, and books of travels as can be had, will 
give an easy and a useful entertainment, and will fur- 
nisi one with great variety of good thoughts, and of 
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pleasant, as well as edifying discourse. As for all other 
studies, every one must follow his inclinations, his ca- 
pacities, and that which he’ can procure to himself. 
The books that we learn at schools are generally laid 
aside, with this prejudice, that they were the labors as 
weil as the sorrows of our childhood and education; 
but they are among the best-of books: the Greek and 
Roman authors have a spirit in them, a force both of 
thought and expression, that latter ages have not been 
able to imitate; Buchanan only excepted, in whom, 
more particularly in his Psalms, there is a beauty and 
life, an exactness as well as a liberty, that cannot be 
imitated, and scarce enough commended. The study 
and practice of physic, especially that which is safe 
and simple, puts the clergy in a capacity of doing great 
acts of charity, and of rendering both their persons 
and labors very acceptable to their people; it will pro- 
cure their being soon sent for by them in sickness, and — 
it will give them great advantages in speaking to them 
of their spiritual concerns, when they are so careful of 
their persons: but ‘in this nothing that is sordid must 
at te , 
These ought to be the chief studies of the clergy. 
But to give all these their full effect, a priest that is 
- much in his study; ought to employ a great part of his 
time in secret and fervent prayer, for the direction and 
blessing of God in his labors, for the constant assist- 
ance of his Holy Spirit, and for a lively sense of Divine 
matters, that so he may feel the impressions of them 
grow deep and strong upon his thoughts. This, and 
this only, will make him go on with his work without 
wearying, and be always rejoicing in it: this will make 
his expressions of these things to be happy and noble, 
when he can bring them out of the good treasure of 
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his heart, that is.ever full, and always warm with 
them. 

From his study, I go next to his public ainesiont 
He must bring his mind to an inward and feeling sense 
of those things that are prayed for in our offices: that 
will make him pronounce them with an equal measure 
of gravity and affection, and with a due slowness and 
emphasis. I do not love the theatrical way of the 
church of Rome, in which it is a great study, and a 
long practice, to learp in every one of their offices, 
how they ought to.compose their looks, gesture, and 
_ voice; yet a light wandering of the eyes, and a hasty 
running through the prayers, are things highly unbe- 
coming; they do very much lessen the majesty of our 
worship, and give our enemies advantage to call it dead 
and formal, when they see plainly, that he who offici- 
ates is dead. and formal in it. A deep sense of the 
things prayed for, a true recollection and attention of 
spirit, and a holy earnestness of soul, will give a com-, 
posure to the looks, and a weight to the pronunciation, 
that will be tempered between affectation on the one 
hand, and levity on the other. As for preaching, I 
refer that to a chapter apart. 

A minister ought to instruct his people frequently, of 
the nature of baptism, that they may not go about it 
merely as a ceremony, as it is too visible the greater 
part do, but that they may consider it as the dedicat- 
ing their children to God, the offering them to Christ, 
and the holding them thereafter as his; directing their 
chief care about them, to the breeding them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. There must be’ 
care taken to give them all a right notion of the use of 
god-fathers and god-mothers, which is a good institu- 
tion, to procure a double security for the education of 
children; it being to be supposed, that the common 
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ties of nature and religion bind the parents so strongly, 
that if they are not mindful of these, a special vow 
would put a new force in them: and therefore a col- 
lateral security is also demanded, both to supply their 
defects, if they are faulty, and to take care of the reli- 
gious education of the infant, in case the parents should 
happen to die before that is done. And therefore no 
god-father or god-mother are to be invited to that 
office, but such with whom one would trust the care 
of the education of his child; nor ought any to do this 
office for another, but he that is willing to charge him- 
self with the education of the child for whom he an- 
swers. But when ambition or vanity, favor or pres- 
ents, are the considerations upon which those sureties 
in baptism are chosen; great advantage is hereby given 
to those who reject infant baptism, and the ends of the 
church in this institution are quite defeated; which are 
both the making the security that is given for the chil- 
dren so much the stronger, and the establishing an en- 
dearment and a tenderness between families; this be~ 
ing, in its own nature, no small tie, how little soever 
it may be apprehended or understood. 

Great care must be taken in the instruction of the 
youth: The bare saying the catechism by rote is a 
small matter; it is necessary to make them understand 
the weight of every word in it: And for this end, every 
priest, that minds his duty, will find that no part of it 
is so useful to his people, as once every year to go 
through the whole church catechism, word by word, 
and make his people understand the importance of ev- 
ery tittle in it. This will be no hard labor to himself; 
for after he has once gathered together the places of 
scripture that relate to every article, and formed some 
clear illustrations, and easy similies to make it under- 
stood; his catechetical discourses, during all the rest of 
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‘his life, will be only going over that same matter agaiit 
andagain. By this means his people. will come to 
have allthis by heart; they will know what to say 
upon it at home to their children; and they will un- 
derstand all his sermons the better, when they have 
once had aclear notion of all those terms that must run 
through them: for those not being understood, ren- 
ders them all unintelligible. A discourse of this sort 
would be generally of much greater edification than 
an afternoon’s sermon: it should not be too long; too 
much must not be said at a time, nor more than one 
point opened; a quarter of an hour is time sufficient; 
for it will grow tedious and be too little remembered, 
if it is half an hour long. This would draw an assem- 
bly to evening prayers, which we see are but too much 

_ neglected, when there is no sort of discourse or ser- 
mon accompanying them. And the practising this, 
during the six months of the year, in which the days 
are long, would be a very effectual means both to in- 
struct the people, and to bring them to a more reli- 
gious observation of the Lord’s day; which is one of 
the powerfullest instruments for the carrying on, and 
advancing of religion in the world. 

With catechising, a minister is to join the preparing 
those whom he instructs to be confirmed, which is not 
to be done merely upon their being able to say over 
so many words by rote. | It is their renewing. their 
baptismal vow in their own persons, which the church 
designs by that office; and the bearing in their own 
minds, a sense of their being bound immediately by 
that which their sureties then undertook for them. 
Now to do this in sucha manner, as that it may make 
impression, and have a due effect upon them, they must 
stay till they themselves understand what they do, 
and till they have some sense and affection to it; and 
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therefore till one is of an age and disposition fit to 
receive the holy sacrament of the Lord’s supper, and 
desires to be confiemed, as a solemn preparation and 
qualification to it, he is not yet ready “for it: for in 
the common management of that holy rite, it is too 
visible, that of those multitudes that crowd to it, the 
far greater part,come merely as if they were to re- 
ceive the bishop’s blessing, without any sense of the 
vow made by them, and of their renewing their bap- 
tismal engagement in it. ; 
As for the greatest and solemnest of all the institu- 
tions of Christ, the commemorating his death, and the 
partaking of it in the Lord’s supper; this must be well 
explained to the people, to preserve them from the ex- 
treme of superstition and irreverence; to raise in them 
a great sense of the goodness of God, that appeared in 
the death of Christ; of his love to us, of the sacrifice 
he once offered, and of the intercession which he still 
continues to make for us; A share in all which 1s there 
federally offered to us, upon our coming under en- 
gagements, to answer our part of the covenant, and to 


live according to the rules it sets us. On tnese things 


he.ought to enlarge himself not only in his sermons, 
but in his catechetical exercises, and in private dis- 
courses; that so he may give his people right notions 
of that solemn part of worship, that he may bring them 
to delight in it; and may neither fright them from it 
by raising their apprehensions of it to a strictness that 
may terrify too much, nor encourage them in the too 
common practice of the dead and formal receiving, 
at the great festivals, as a piece of decency recommend- 
ed by custom. 

About the time of the sacrament, every minister that 
knows any one of his’ parish guilty of eminent sins, 
ought bo go and admonish hn to change his course 
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of life, or not to profane the table of the Lord; and if 
private admonitions have no effect, then if his sins are 
public and scandalous, he ought to deny him the sa- 
..crament; and upon that he ought to take the method 
which is still left to the church to make sinners asham- 
ed, to separate them from holy things, till they have 
edited the church as much by their repentance, and 
_ the outward profession of it, as they had formerly 
scandalized it by their disorders. This we must con- 
fess, that though we have great reason to Jament our 
want of the godly discipline that was in the primitive 
church, yet we have still authority for a great deal 
more than we put in practice. Scandalous persons 
ought, and might be more frequently presented than 
they are, and both private and public admonitions 
might be more used than they are. There is a flat- 
ness in all these things among us. Some are willing 
to do nothing, because they cannot do all that they 
ought to do; whereas the right way for procuring an 
enlargement of our authority, is to use that we have 
well; not as an engine to gratify our own. or other 
- people’s passions, not to vex people, nor to leok after 
fees, more than the correction of manners, or the edi- 
fication of the people. If we began much with private 
applications, and brought none into our courts till it 
was visible that all other ways had been unsuccessful, 
and that no regard was had either to persons or par- 
ties, to men’s opinions or interests, we might again 
bring our courts into the esteem which they ought to 
have, but which they have almost entirely lost. We 
can never hope to bring the world to bear the yoke of 
Christ, and the order that he has appointed to be kept 
up in his church, of noting those that walk disorderly, 
of separating ourselvessfrom them, of having no fel- 
lowship, no, not so muciyas to eat with them; as long 
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as we give them cause to apprehend, that we intend 
by this to bring them under our yoke, to subdue them 
to us, and fo rule them with a rod of iron: for the 
. truth is, mankind is so strangely compounded, that it 
is very hard to restrain ecclesiastical tyranny on the | 
one hand, without running to a lawless Jiceatiousness 
on the other; so strangely does the world love ex- 
tremes, and avoid a temper. 

Now I have gone through the public functions of 
a priest, anid in speaking of the last of these, I have 
broke in upon the third head of his duty, his private _ 
labors in his parish. He understands little the nature, _ 
and the obligations of the priestly office, who thinks 
he has discharged it, by performing the public appoint- _ 
ments; in which if he is defective, the laws of the 
church, how feeble soever they may be as to other 
things, will have their course. But as the private du- 
ties of the pastoral care, are things upon which the 
cognizance of the law cannot fall, so they are the 
most important and necessary of all others; and the . 
more praise-worthy, the freer they are, and the less 
forced by the compulsion of law. As to the public 
functions, every man has his rule; and in these 
all acre almost alike; every man, especially if his lungs are 
good, can read prayers, even in the largest congrega- 
tion; and if he has aright taste, and can but choose 
good sermons, out of the many that are in print, he 
may likewise serve them well that way too. But the 
difference between one man and another, shews itself 
more sensibly in his private labors, in his prudent de- 
portment, in his modest and discreet way of procuring 
respect to himself, in his treating his parish, either in 
reconciling such differences as may happen to be a- 
mong them, or in admonishing men of rank, who set 
an ill example to others, which ought always to be 
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done in that way which will probably have the best. 
effect upon them; therefore it must be done secretly, 
and with éxpressions of tenderness and respect for 
their persons: fit times are to be chosen for this; it may 
be often the best way to do it by letter: for there 
may be ways fallen upon, of reproving the worst men, 
- in so soft a manner, that if they are not reclaimed, yet 
they shall not be irritated or made worse by it, which 
is but too often the effect of an indiscreet reproof. By 
this a minister may save the sinner’s soul; he is at least 
“sure to save his own, by having discharged his duty 
towards his people. __ 

One of the chief parts of the pastoral care is, the vis- 
iting the sick; not to be done barely when one is sent 
for: he is to go as soon as he hears that any of his 
flock are ill: he is not to satisfy himself with going over 
the office, or giving them the ‘sacrament when desir- 
ed: he ought to inform himself of their course of life, 
and of the temper of their mind, that so he may ap- 
ply himself to them accordingly. If they are insensi- 
ble, he ought to awaken them with the terrors of God, 
the judgment, and the wrath to come. He must en- 
deavor to make them sensible of their sins; particular- 
ly of that which runs through most men’s lives, their for- 
getting and neglecting God and his service, and_ their 
setting their hearts so inordinately upon the world: he 
must set them on to examine their dealings, and make 
them seriously to consider, that they can expect no 
mercy from God, unless they restore whatsoever they 
may have got unjustly from any other, by any manner 
of way, even though their title were confirmed by law: 
he is to lay any other sins to their charge, that he has 
reason to suspect them guilty of; and must press them 
to all such acts of repentance as they are then capa- 
ble of. If they have been men of a bad course of 
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life, he must give them no encouragement to hope 
much from this death-bed repentance, yet he is to set 
them to implore the mercies of God in Christ Jesus, 
and to do all they can to obtain his favor. But un- 
less the sickness has been of a long continuance, and 
that the person’s repentance, his patience, his piety has 
been very extraordinary, during the course of it, he 
must be sure to give him no positive ground of hope; 
but leave him to the mercies of God. For there cannot 
be any greater treachery to souls, that is more fatal 
and more pernicious, than the giving quick and easy © 
hopes, upon so short, so forced, and so imperfect a re- 
pentance. It not only makes those persons perish se- 
curely themselves, but it leads all about them to de- 
struction, when they see one, of whose bad life and 
late repentance they have been the witnesses, put so 
s0on in hopes, nay, by some unfaithful guides, made 
sure of salvation: this must make them go on very se- 
cure in their sins, when they see how small a measure 
of repentance sets all right at last. All the order and 
justice ofa nation would be presently dissolved, should 
the howlings of criminals, and their promises of 
amendment work on juries, judges, or princes: so the 
hopes that are given to death-bed penitents, must be a 
most effectual means to root out the sense of reli- 
gion of the minds of all that see it. And therefore 
though no dying man is to be driven to despair, and 
left to die obstinate in his sins; yet if we love the souls 
of our people, if we set a due value on the blood of: 
Christ, and if we are touched with any sense of the 
honor or interests of religion, we must not say any 
thing that may encourage others, who are but too apt 
of themselves to put all off to the last hour. We can 
give them no hopes from the nature of the gospel cov-. 
nant; yet after all, the best thing a dying man can do, 
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is to repent; if he recovers, that may be the seed and 
beginning of a new life and a new nature in him. 
Nor do we know the measure of the riches of God’s 
grace and mercy; how far he may think fit to exert it 
beyond the conditions and promises of the new cove~ 
nant, at least to the lessening of such a person’s misery 
in another state. We are sure he is not within the new 
covenant; and since he has not repented, according to 
the tenor of it, we dare not, unless we betray our 
commission, give any hopes beyond it. But one of 
. the chief cares ofa minister about the sick, ought to be 
to exact of them solemn vows and promises, of areno- _ 
yation of life, in case God shall raise them up again; © 
and these ought to be demanded, not only in general 
words, but if they have been guilty of any scandalous 
disorders, or any other ill practices, there ought to be 
special promises made with relation to those. And upon 
therecovery of such persons, their ministers ought to put 
them in mind of their engagements, and use all the 
due freedom of admonitions and reproof, upon their 
breaking loose from them. In such a case they ought 
to leave a terrible denunciation of the judgments of 
God upon them, and s0, at ie they acquit them- 
selves. 

There is another sort of sick persons, who abound 
more in towns than in the country; those are the 
troubled in mind: of these there are two sorts, some 
have committed enormous sins, which kindle a’storm 
in their consciences; and that ought to be cherished 
till they have completed a repentance proportioned to 
the nature and degree of their sin. If-wrong has been 
done to another, reparation and restitution must be 
made to the utmost of the party’s power. If blood 
has been shed, a long course of fasting and prayer; a 
total abstinence from wine, if drunkenness gave the 
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rise to it; a making up the loss to the family, on which 
. it has fallen, must be enjoined. But alas! the greater 
part of those that think they are troubled in mind, are 
melancholy hypochondriacal people, who, what through 
some false opinions in religion, what through a foulness 
of blood, occasioned by their unactive course of life, in 
which their minds work too much, because their bodies 
are too little employed, fall under dark and cloudy 
apprehensions; of which they can give no clear nor 
good account. This, in the greatest part,is to be re- 
moved by strong and chalybeate medicines; yet such 
persons are to be much pitied, and a little humored in 
their distemper. They must be diverted from think- 
‘Ing too much, being too much alone, or dwelling too 
long on thoughts-that are too hard for them to master. 

- The opinion that has had the chief influence in rais- 
ing these distempers, has been that of praying by the 
Spirit, when a flame of thought, a melting in the 
brain, and the abounding in tender expressions, have 
been thought the effects of the Spirit; moving all those 
symptoms of a warm temper. Now in all people, es- 
pecially in persons of a melancholy disposition, that 
are much alone, there will be a great diversity, with 
relation to this, at different times: sometimes these 
heats will rise and flow copiously, and at other times 
there will be a damp upon the brain, and a dead dry- 
ness in the spirits. This to men that are prepossessed 
with the opinion, now set forth, will appear as if God 
did sometimes shine out, and at other times hide his 
face; and since this last will be the most frequent in 
men of that temper, as they will be apt to be lifted up, 
when they think they have a fulness of the Spirit in 
them, so they will be as much cast down when that 
is withdrawn; they will conclude from it, that God is 
angry with them, and so reckon that they must be in 
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a very dangerous condition: upon this, a vast variety 
of troublesome scruples will arise, out of every thing 
that they either do or have done. If then a minister 
has occasion to treat any in this condition, he must 
make them apprehend that the heat or coldness of 
their brain, is the effect of temper, and flows from the 
different state of the animal spirits, which have their 
diseases, their hot and their cold fits, as well as the 
blood has; and therefore no measure can be taken 
from these, either to judge for or against themselves. 
-They are to consider what are their principles and res- 
olutions, and what is the settled course of their life; 
upon these they are to form sure judgments, and not 


upon any thing that is so fluctuating and inconstant 


as fits or humors. 

Another part ofa priest’s duty is, with relation to 
them that are without, I mean, that are not of our 
body, which are of the side of the church of Rome, 
or among the Dissenters. Other churches and bodies 
are noted for their zeal in making proselytes, for their 
restless endeavors, as well as their unlawful methods in 
it; they reckoning, perhaps, that all will be sanctified 
by the increasing their party; which is the true name 
of making converts, except they become at the same 
time good men, as well as votaries to a side or cause. 
We are certainly very remiss in this of both hands, 
little pains is taken to gain either upon Papist or Non- 
conformist; the law has been so much trusted to, that 
that method only was thought sure; it was much val- 
ued, and others at the same time as much neglected; 
and whereas at first, without force or violence, in forty 
years time, Popery from being the prevailing religion, 
was reduced to a handful, we have now in above 
twice that number of years made very little progress. 
The favor shewed them from our court, made us seem, 
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as it were, unwilling to disturb them in their religion; 
so that we grew at last to be kind to them, to look 
on them as harmless and inoffensive neighbors, 
and even to cherish and comfort them: we were 
very near the being convinced of our mistake, by a 
‘terrible and dear-bought experience. Now they are 
again under hatches; certainly it becomes us both in 
charity to them, and in regard to our own safety, to 
study to gain them by the force of reason and persua- 
sion; by shewing all kindness to them, and thereby 
disposing them to hearken to the reasons that we may 
lay before them. We ought not to give over this as 
desperate, upon a few unsuccessful attempts; but must 
follow them in the meekness of Christ, that so we 
may at last prove happy instruments, in delivering 
them from the blindness and captivity they are kept 
under, and the idolatry and superstition they live in: we 
ought to visit them often in a spirit of love and charity, 
andto offer them conferences; and upon suchendeavors, 
we have reason to expect a blessing, at least this, of 
having done our duty, and so delivering our own souls, 

Nor are we to think, that the toleration, under 
which the law has settled the Dissenters, does either 
absolve them from the obligations that they lay under 
before, by the laws of God and the gospel, to maintain 
the unity of the church, and not to rend it by unjust 
or causeless schisms; or us from using our endeavors 
to bring them to it, by the methods of persuasion and 
kindness: nay, perhaps, their being now in circum- 
stances, that they can no more be forced in these 
things, may put some of them in a greater towardness 
to hear reason; a free nation naturally hating con- 
straint: and certainly the less we seem to grudge: or 
envy them their liberty, we will be thereby the nearer 
gaining on the more generous and better part of them, 
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and the rest would soon lose heart, and look out of 
countenance, if these should hearken to us. It was the 
epinion many had of their strictness, and of the loose- 
ness that was among us, that gained them their credit, 
2nd made such numbers fall off from us. They have 
in a great measure lost the good character that once 
they nad; if to that we should likewise lose our bad 
one; if we were stricter in our lives, more serious and 
constant in our labors; and studied more effectually to 
reform. those of our communion, than to rail at theirs; 
if we took occasion to let them see that we love them, 
that we wish them no harm, but good; then we might 
hope, by the blessing of God, to lay the obligations to 
love and peace, to unity and concord before them, 
with such advantages, that some of them might open 
their eyes, and see at last upon how slight grounds 
they have now so long kept up such a wrangling, and 
made such a rent in the church, that both the power 
of religion in general, and the strength of the Protes- 
tant ativan: have suffered Meinely by them. 

Thus far I have carried a clerk through his parish, 
and all the several branches of his duty to his people. 
But that all this may be well gone about, and indeed 
as the foundation upon which all the other parts of the 
Pastoral Care may be well managed. he ought. fre- 
quently to visit his whole parish from house to house; 
that so he may know them, and be known of them. 
Vhis I know will seem a vast labor, especially in towns 
where parishes are large; but that is no excuse for 
those in the country, where they are generally small; 
and if they are larger, the going this round will be the 
longer a doing; yet an hour a day, twice or thrice a. 
week, is no hard duty; and this in the compass of a 
year, will go a great way, even ina large parish. In 
these visits, much time is not to be spent; a short word 
for stirring them up to mind their souls, to make con- 
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science of their ways, and to pray earnestly to God, 
may begin it, and almost end it. After one has asked 
in what union and peace the neighborhood lives, and 
inquired into their necessities, if they seem very poor, 
that so those to whom that care belongs may be put in 
mind, to see how they may be relieved.” In this course 
of visiting, a minister will soon find out, if there are 
any truly good persons in his parish, after whom he 
must look with a more particular regard. Since these 
are the excellent ones in whom all his delight ought to 
be. For let their rank be ever so mean, if they are sin- 
cerely religious, and not hypocritical pretenders to it, 
who are vainly puffed up with some degrees of know}- 
edge, and other outward appearances, he ought to con- 
sider them as the most valuable in the sight of God; 
and indeed, as the chief part of his care; for a living 
dog is better than a dead lion, I know this way of 
parochial visitation, is so worn out, that, perhaps, nei- 
ther priest nor people will be very desirous to see it 
taken up. It will put the one to labor and trouble, 
and bring the other under a closer inspection, which 
bad men will no ways desire, nor perhaps endure. 
But if this were put on the clergy by their bishops, and 
if they explained in a sermon before they began. it, 
the reasons and ends of doing it; that would remove 
the prejudices which might arise against it. 1 confess 
this is an increase of labor, but that will seem no hard 
matter to such as have a right sense of their ordination 
vows, of the value of souls, and of the dignity of their 
function. If men had the spirit of their calling in them, 
and a due measure of flame and heat in carrying it on; 
labor in it would be rather a pleasure than a trouble. 
In all other professions, those who follow them, labor 
in them all the year long, and are hard at their busi- 
ness every day in the week. All men that are weil. 
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suited in a profession, that is agreeable to. their 
genius and inclination, are really the easier and the 
better pleased the more they are employed init. In- 
deed there is no trade nor course of life, except.ours, 
that does not take up the whole man: and shall ours 
only, that is the noblest of all others, and that has a 
certain subsistence fixed upon it, and does not live by 
contingencies, and upon. hopes, as all others do, make 
the laboring in our business an objection against any 
part of our duty? Certainly nothing can so much dis- 
pose the nation to think on the relieving the necessities 
of the many small livings, as the seeing the clergy set- 
ting about their business to purpose; this would, by the 
blessing of God, be a most effectual means of stopping 
the progress of atheism, and of the contempt that the 
clergy lies under; it would go a great way towards the 
healing our schism, and would be the chief step that 
could possibly be made téwards the procuring to us 
such laws as are yet wanting to the completing our 
reformation, and the mending the condition of so 
many of our poor brethren, who are languishing in 
want, and under great straits. : 

There remains only somewhat to be added con- 
eerning the behavior. of the clergy towards one anoth- 
er. ‘Those of a higher form in learning, dignity, and 
wealth, ought not to despise poor vicars and curates; 
but on the contrary, the poorer they are, they ought 
to pity and encourage them the more, since they are all 
of the same order, only the one are more happily plac- 
ed than the others: they ought therefore to cherish 
those that are in worse circumstances, and encourage 
them, to come often to them; they ought to lend them 
books, and to give them other assistances in order to 
their progress in learning. Itis a bad thing to see a 
bishop behave himself superciliously towards any of 
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his clergy, but it is intolerable in those of the same | 
degree. The clergy ought to contrive ways to meet 
often together, to enter into a brotherly correspon- 
dence, and into the concerns one of another, both in 
order to their progressin knowledge, and for consult- 
ing together in all their affairs. This would be a 
means to cement them into one body; hereby they 
might understand what were amiss in the conduct of 
any in their division, and try to correct it either by 
private advices and endeavors, or by laying it before 
the bishop, by whose private labors, if his clergy would 
’ be assisting to him, and give him free and full inform- 
ations of things, many disorders might be cured, with- 
out rising to a public scandal, or forcing him to ex- 
treme censures. It is a false pity in any of the clergy, 
who see their brethren running into ill courses, to look 
on and say nothing: it is a cruelty to the church and 
may prove a cruelty to the person of whom they are 
so unseasonably tender: for things may be more easi- 
ly corrected at first, before they have grown to be 
public, or are hardened by habit and custom. Upon 
these accounts it is of great advantage, and may be 
matter of great edification to the clergy, to enter intoa 
strict union together, to meet often; and to be helpful 
to one another: but if this should be made practicable, 
they must be extremely strict in those meetings, to ob- 
serve so exact a sobriety, that there might be no color 
given to censure them, as if these were merry meet- 
ings, in which they allowed themselves great liberties: 
it were good, if they could be brought to meet to fast 
and pray: but if that is a strain too high for the pre- 
sent age, at least they must keep so far within bounds, 
that there may be no room for calumny. For a dis- 
order upon any such occasion, would give a wound 
of an extraordinary nature to the reputation of 
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the whole clergy, when every one would bear a. 
share of the blame, which perhaps belonged but 
to a few. Four or five such meetings in a summer, 
would neither be a great charge, nor give much trow- 
ple: but the advantages that might arise out of them, 
would be very sensible. % 

_ I have but one other advice to add, but it 1s of a 
thing of great consequence, though generally managed 
in so loose and so indifferent a manner, that I have 
some reason in charity to believe, that the clergy make 
- very little reflection on what they do in it: and thatis, 
im the testimonials that they sign in favor of those that — 
come to be ordained. Many have confessed to my- 

self, that they had signed these upon general reports 
and importunity; though the testimonial bears person- 
al knowledge.. These are instead of the suffrages of 
the clergy, which in the primitive church were given 
before any were ordained. A bishop must depend 
upon them; for he has no other way to be certainly’ 
informed: and therefore asit is a lie, passed with the 
solemnity of hand and seal, to affirm any thing that is: 
beyond one’s own knowledge, soit is a lie made to 
God and the church; since the design of it is to pro- 
cure orders. So that if a bishop, trusting to that, and 
being satisfied of the knowledge of one that brings it, 
ordains an unfit and unworthy man, they that signed 
it are deeply and chiefly involved in the guilt of his 
laying hands suddenly upon him: therefore every priest. 
ought to charge his conscience in'a deep particular 
manner, that so he may never testify for any one, un- 
less he knows his life to be so regular, and believes his 
temper to be so good, that he does really judge him 
a person fit to be put in. holy orders. These are all 
the rules that do occur to me at present. 
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In performing these several branches of the duty of 
a pastor, the trouble will not be great, if he is truly a 
good man, and delights in the service of God, and in- 
doing acts of charity: the pleasure will be unspeaka- 
ble; first, that of the conscience in this testimony that 
it gives, and the quiet and joy which arises from the 
sense of one’s having done his duty: and then it can 
scarce be supposed but, by all this, some will be 
wrought on; some sinners will be reclaimed; bad, men 
will grow good, and good men will grow better. And if 
a generous man feels, to a great degree, the pleasure of 
having delivered one from misery, and of making him 
easy and happy; how sovereign a joy must it be to a 
man that believes there is another life, to see that he 
has been an instrument to rescue some from endless 
misery, and to further others in the way to everlasting 
happiness? And the more instances he sees of this, — 
the more do his joys grow upon him. ‘This makes 
life happy, and death joyful to such a priest, for he is 
not terrified with those words, give an account of thy 
stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer steward: 
he knows his reward shall be full, pressed down, and 
running over. -He is but too happy in those spiritual 
childreni whom he ‘has begot in Christ; he looks after 
those as the chief part of his care, and as the principal 
of his flock; and is so far from aspiring, that it is not 
without some uneasiness that he leaves them, if he is 
commanded to arise to some higher post in the 
church. 
_ 'The troubles of this life, the censures of bad men, 
and even the prospect of a persecution, are no dread- 
ful things to him that has this seal of his ministry; and 
this comfort within him, that he has not labored in 
vain, nor run and fought as one that beats the air; 
he sees the travail of his soul, and is satisfied when he 
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finds that God’s work prospers in his hands. This 
comforts him in his sad reflections on his own past 
sins, that he has been an instrument of advancing 
God’s honor, of saving souls, and of propagating his 
gospel: since to have saved one soul, is worth a man’s 
coming into the world, and richly worth the labors of . 
his whole life. _ Here is a subject that might be easily 
prosecuted by many warm and lively figures: but 1 
now go on to the last article relating to this matter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONCERNING PREACHING- 


THE world naturally runs to extremes in every thing. 
If one sect or body of men magnify preaching too 
much, another carries that to another extreme of. de- 
erying it as much. It is certainly a noble and a profit- 
able exercise, if rightly gone about, of great use both 
to priest and people, by obliging the one to much study 
and labor, and by setting before the other full and co- 
pious discoveries of divine matters, opening them clear- 
ly, and pressing them weightily upon them. It has 
also now gained so much. esteem in the world, that a 
clergyman cannot maintain his credit, nor bring his 
people to a constant attendance on the worship of | 
God, unless he is happy in these performances. . 

Iwill not run out into the history of preaching, to 
shew how late it was before it was brought into the 
church, and by what steps it grew up to the pitch it is 
now at: how long it was before the Roman church 
used it, and in how many different shapes it has ap- - 
peared. Some of the first patterns we have, are the 
best: for, as Tully began the Roman eloquence, and 
likewise ended it, no man being able to hold up to 
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Chrysostom brought preaching from the dry pursuing Ak... 


of ‘allegories that had vitiated Origen, and from the « ex- 
‘cessive affectation of figures and hess ic that appears 
in Nizianzen, to a due simplicity; a native force and 
beauty; having joined to the plainness of a clear but 
noble style, the strength of reason, and the softness of 
' persuasion. Some were disgusted at this plainness, 

and they brought in a great deal of art into the com- 
position of sermons: mystical ‘applications of Scripture 
grew to be better liked than clear texts; an accumula- 
tion of figures, a cadence in the periods, a playing up- 
on the sounds of words, a loftiness of epithets, and 
often an obscurity of expression, were according to the 
different tastes of the several ages run into. Preaching 
has past through many different forms among us since 
the reformation. But without flattering the present 
age, or any persons now alive, too much, it must be 
confessed, that it is brought of late to a much greater 
perfection than it was ever before at among us. It is 
certainly brought nearer the pattern that St. Chrysos- 
tom has set, or perhaps carried beyond it. Our lan- 
guage is much refined and we have returned to the 
plain notions of simple and genuine rhetoric. 

We have so vast a number of excellent performances 
in print, that if a man has but a right understanding 
of religion, and a true relish of good sense, he may 
easily furnish himself this way. The impertinent way 
of dividing texts is laid aside, the neediess setting out 
of the originals, and the vulgar version, is worn out. 
The trifling shews of learning in many quotations of 
passages, that very few could understand, do no more 
flat. the auditory. Pert wit’ and luscious elo- 
quence have lost their relish. So that sermons are 
reduced to the plain opening the meaning of the text, 

27 
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in a few short illustrations of its coherence with what 
goes before and after, and of the parts of which it is 
; ‘composed; to that is joined the clear stating, of such 
| propositions as arise out of it, in their nature, truth, 
and reasonableness, by. which the hearers may form 
clear notions of the several parts of religion, such as 
are best s suited to their capacities and apprehensions: 
to all which applications are added, tending to the re- 
proving, directing, encouraging, or comforting the 
hearers, according to the sey eral occasions that are 
offered. 

- ‘This is indeed all that can truly be intended in 
preaching, to make some portions of Scripture to be 
rightly under stood; to make those truths contained in 
them to be more fully apprehended; and then to lay 
the matter home to the consciences of the hearers, so 
directing all to some good and practical end. In the 
choice of the text, care is to be taken not to choose 
texts that seem to have humor i in them; or that must. 
be long wrought upon, before they are understood. 
The plainer a text is in itself, the sooner it is cleared, 
and the fuller it is of matter of instr uction; and there- 
fore such ought ti be chosen to common auditories, 
Many will remember the text, that remember nothing 
else; therefore such a choice should be made, as may 
at least put a weighty and speaking sentence of the 
Scriptures upon the memories of the people. A ser- 
mon should be made for a text, and not a text found 
out for a sermon; for to give our discourses weight, it 
should appear that we are led to them by our texts; 
such sermons will probably have much more efficacy 
than a general discourse. before which a text seems 
only to ie read as a decent introduction, but to which 
no regard is had in the progress of it. Great care 
should be also had, both 10 opening the text, and of 
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that which arises from it, to illustrate them by con- 
current passages of Scripture: a little of this ought to 
bé in every sermon, and ‘but a little; for the people are. 


not to be overcharged with too much of it at a time; 


and this ought to be done with judgment, and not 


made a bare concordance exercise, of citing Scriptures, 


that have the same words, though not to the same 
ptirpose, and in the same sense. A text being opened, 
then the point upon which the sermon is to run is to 
be opened; and it will be the better heard and under- 
stood, if there is but one point in a sermon; so that 
one head, and only one is well stated, and fully set out. 
In this, great regard is to be had to the nature of the 


auditory, that so the point explained may be in some 


measure proportioned to them. 'T'0o close a thread of 


reason, too great an‘abstraction of thought, too sublime» 


atid too metaphysical a strain, are suitable to very few 
auditories, if to any at all. 


Things must be put in a clear light, and brought out 
in as short periods, and in as plain words as may be. 


The reasons of them must be made as sensible to the 


people as is possible: as in virtues and vices, their ten- 


dencies and effects, their being suitable or unsuitable 
to our powers, to both souls and bodies, to the interests 


of this life as well as the next; and the good or evil 
that they do to human societies, families, and neigh- 


borhoods, ought to be fully and frequently opened. 
In setting these forth. such a measure is to be Kept, 


that the hearers may perceive that things are not 


strained in the way of a declamation, into forced 
characters; but that they are set out as tr uly they are, 
without making them seem better by imaginary per- 


fections, or worse by an undue aggravation, For the 
carrying those matters beyond the plain observation 


of mankind, makes that the whole is looked on as a 
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piece of rhetoric; the preacher seeming to intendrather - 
to shew his skill, in raising his subject too high, or. 
running it down too low, Bran to lay before them the > 
native consequences of things; and that which upon. 
reflection they may be all able to perceive is really 

true. Virtue is so good in itself, that it needs no false 

paint to make it loolt better; and vice is so bad, that 

it can never look so ugly, as when shewed in its own 

natural,colors. So that an undue sublime in such de- 

scriptions does hurt, and can do no good. 

When the explanatory part of the sermon is over, 
the application comes next: and here great judgment 
must. be used, to make it fall the heaviest, and lie the 
Jongest, upon such particulars as may be within the 
compass of the auditory. Directions concerning a high 
devotion, to a stupid ignorant company; or of gener- 
osity and bounty, to very poor people; against pride 
and ambition, to such as are dull and low minded,. 
are ill suited, and so must have little effect upon them: 
therefore care must be taken that the application be 
useful and proper; that it make the hearers apprehend 
some of their sins and defects, and see how. to perform 
. their duty; that it awaken them to.it, and direct them: 
in it: and therefore the most common. sins, such as 
men’s neglecting their duty to God, in the several 
branches of it; their setting their hearts inordinately 
upon the world; their lying in discourse, but chiefly in 
bargainings; their evil speaking, and their hatred and 
malice, ought to be very often brought in. Some one 
or other of these, ought to be in every application. 
that is made, by w hich they may see, that the whole 
design of religion Jies against them. Such particular 
sins, swearing. drunkenness, or lewdness, as abound in 
aay place, must likewise be frequently brought in here, 
Ihe application must be clear and short, very weighty, 
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and free of every thing that looks like the affectation 
of wit and éloquence; here the preacher must be all 
heart and soul, designing the good of his people. The 
whole sermon is directed to this: therefore as it is fit 
that the chief point which a sermon drives at, should 
come often over and over, that so the hearers may 
never lose sight of it, but. keep it still in view; so in the 
application, the text must be shewed: to speak it; all 
the parts of the explanation must come in to enforce 
it: the application must be opened in the several views 
that it may have, but those must be chiefly insisted on. 
that are most suitable both to the capacities and the 
circumstances of the people. And in conclusion, all 
ought to be summed up in a weighty period or two; 
and some other signal passages of the Scriptures relat- 
ing to it may be sought for, that so the matter may be 
left upon the auditory in the solemnest manner pos- 
sible. 

Thus I have led a preacher through the composition 
of his sermon; I will next lay before him some partic- 
ulars relating to it. .The shorter sermons are, they are 
generally both better heard, and better remembered. 
The custom of an hour’s length, forces many preachers 
to trifle away much of the time, and to spin out their 
matter so as to hold out. So great.a length does also 
flat the hearers, and tempt them to, sleep; especially 
when, as is usual, the first part of the sermon is Janguid - 
and heavy: In half an hour a man may lay open his — 
matter in its full extent, and cut off those superfluities 
which come in only to lengthen the discourse: and he 
may hope to keep:up the attention, of his people all 
the while... As to the style, sermons ought to be very 
plain; the figures must be easy, not mean, but noble, 
and brought in, upon design to make the matter better 
understood... The words in a sermon must be simple, 
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and in common use; not savoring: of the’schools, nor: 
above the understanding of the people: ‘All long pe- 
riods, such as carry'two or three different’ thoughts in’ 
them, must’ be avoided; for few hearers'can’ follow’ 
or apprehend these: niceties of style are lost before a’ 
common auditory. But if an’ easy simplicity of style’ 
should run through the’ whole composition, it should’ 
take place most of all in the explanatory part; for the’ 
thing being there ‘offered ‘to be understood, it should ' 
be stript of all garnishing: definitions should not be- 
offered in the terms, or method, that logic directs.’ In 
short, a: preacher ‘is'to fancy ‘himself, as in thé room of ' 
the most unlearned ‘man in’ his whole parish; and? 
therefore he must put such parts of his discourse as he” 
would have all understand, in so plain a form of words, 
that it may not be beyond the meanest of them. This 
he will certainly study to do, if his desire is to edify 
them, rather than to make them admire himself as a 
learned and high-spoken man. | 

But in the applicatory part, if he has a true taste of 
eloquence, and is a master at it, he is to employ it all- 
in giving sometimes such tender touches, as may soften, 
and deeper gashes, such as may awaken his hearers. 
_ A vain eloquence here is very ill placed; for if that can ° 
be borne any where, it is in illustrating the matter; but" 
all must be grave, where one would » persuade: the: 
most natural, but the most ‘sensible expressions come’ 
in best here. Such an eloquence as makes the hearers” 
look grave, and as it were out. of countenance, is’ the 
properest. That which makes them look ‘lively, and 
as it were, smile upon one another, may be ‘pretty, 
but it only tickles the imagination, and pleases the. 
ear: whereas that'which goes to the ‘heart, and wounds 
it, makes the hearer rather Jook down) and turn’ his* 
thoughts inward upon himself, For it is certain’ that’ 
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a sermon, the conclusion whereof makes the auditory 
look .pleased, and sets them all a talking one with 
another, was either mot right spoken, or not right 
heard; it -has .been :fine, and has probably delighted 
the congregation, rather than-edified.it. But that ser- 
amon that makes everyone go away silent and grave, 
and hastening to ibe alone, to meditate or pray over 
the matter of it in seeret, has had its true effect. 
He that has a taste and genius for eloquence, must 
improve it by reading Quintilian, and Tully’s books of © 
oratory, and by observing the spirit and method of 
Tully’s orations: or if he can enter into Demosthenes, 
there he will see a much better pattern, there being a 
simplicity, 2 shortness, and a swiftness and rapidity in 
him, that could not be heard without putting his audi- 
tors into a great commotion. All our modern books 
upon those subjects, are so far short of those great 
originals, that they can bear no comparison: yet F. 
Rapin’s little book of Eloquence is by much the best, 
only he is too short. Tully has so fully opened all 
the topics of invention, that a man who has read him, 
will, if he has any invention of his own, and if he 
knows thoroughly his matter, rather have too much 
than too little in his view, upon every subject that he 
treats. ‘This is a noble study, and of great use to such 
as have judgment to manage it; for artificial eloquence 
without a flame within, is like artificial poetry; all its 
productions are forced and unnatural, and in a great 
measure ridiculous. Art helps and guides nature; but 
if one was not born with this flame, art will only spoil 
him, make him luscious and redundant. ‘'I'o such 
persons, and indeed to all that are not masters of the 
body of divinity, and of the Scriptures, I should much 
rather recommend the using other men’s sermons, than 
the making any of their own, But in the choice of 
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these, great judgment must be used: one must not take 
an author that is too much above himself; for by that, 
compared with his ordinary conversation, it will but 
too evidently appear, that he cannot be the author of — 
his own sermons; and that will make both him and 
them lose too much of their weight. He ought also 
- to put those printed sermons out of that strength and 
closeness of style, which looks very well in- print, but 
is too stiff, especially for a common auditory. He may 
reverse the method a little, and shorten the explana- 
tions, that so he may retain all that. is practical; and 
that a man: may form himself to preaching, he ought 
to take some of the best models, and try what he can 
do. upon a text handled by them; without reading 
them, and then compare his work with theirs; this-will 
more sensibly, and without putting him to the blush, — 
model. him to imitate, or if he can, to excel: the best 
patterns. And by this method, if he will. restrain 
himself for some time, and follow it close, he may 
come to be able to go without such crutches, and to 
work without patterns: till then, I should advise all to 
make use of other men’s sermons, rather than to make 
any of their own. 

The nation has got into so good a taste of sermons, 
from the vast number of those excellent ones that :are 
in. print, that a mean composition will be very ill 
heard; and therefore it is an unseasonable. piece of 
vanity, for any to offer their own crudities, till they 
have well digested, and ripened them. I. wish the 
majesty of the pulpit were more looked to; and that 
no sermons were offered from thence, but such as 
should make the hearers both’ the’ better, and the 
wiser; the more knowing, and the:more serious. ’ 

In the delivering of sermons a great composure of 
geste and behavior is necessary, to give them weight 
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eo authority: extremes are bad here, as in every 
thing else; some afiect'a light and flippant behavior; 


‘and others think that wry faces.and a tone in the voice 


will set off the matter, Graye and composed looks, 
and a natural, but distinct pronunciation, will always 
have the best effects. The great rule, which the mas- 
ters of rhetoric press much, can never be enough re- 
membered; that to make a man speak weil. and pro- 
nounce with a right emphasis, he ought thoroughly to 
understand all that he says, be fully persuaded of it, 
and bring himself to have those affections,- which he 
desires to infuse into others. _ He that is inwardly per- 
suaded of the truth of what he says, and that has a 
concern about it in his mind, will pronounce with a nat- 
ural vehemence, that is far more lively than all the 
strains that art can lead him to. An orator, if we 
hearken to them, must be an honest man, and speak 
always on the side of truth, and study to feel all that 
he says; and then he will speak it so as to make others 
feel it likewise. And therefore such as read their ser- 
mons, ought to practise reading much in private, and 
read aloud, that so their own ear and sense may guide 
them, to know where to raise or quicken, soften or 
sweeten their voice, and when to give an articulation 
of authority, or of conviction; where- to pause, and 
where to languish. We plainly see by the stage, what 
a force there is in pronunciation: the best compositions 
are murdered, if il spoken; and the worst are accepta- 
ble, when well said. In tragedies rightly, pronounc- 
ed and acted, though we know that all is fable and 
fiction, the tender parts do so melt. the company, that 
tears c annct be stopped, even by those who laugh at 
themselves for it. This shews the power of apt words, 


and a just pronunciation: but because this depends, in 


a great measure, upon the present temper of him that 
28 . 
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speaks, and the lively disposition in which he is, there- 
fore he ought by much previous seriousness, and by 
earnest prayer to God, to endeavor to raise his mind to 
as warm a sense of the things he is to speak of, as pos- 
bly he can, that so his sermons may make deep impres- 
sions on his hearers. 

This leads me to consider the iGeronce that is be- 
tween the reading and speaking of sermons. Reading 
is peculiar to this nation, and is endured in no oth- 
er. Jt has indeed made that our sermons are more 
exact, and so it has produced to us many volumes of 
the best that are extant; but after all, though some few 
read so happily, pronounce so truly, and enter so entire- 
ly into those affections which they recommend, that 
in them we see both the correctness of reading, and 
the seriousness of speaking sermons, yet every one is 
not so happy: some by hanging their heads perpetual- 
ly over their notes, by blundering as they read, and by 
a cursory running over them, do so lessen the matter 
of their sermons, that as they are generally read with 
--very little life or affection, so they are heard with as 
little regard or esteem. Those who read, ought cer- 


tainly to be at a little more pains, than for the most | 


part they are, to read true, to pronounce with an em- 
phasis, and to «aise. their heads, and direct their eyes 
to their hearers: and if they practised more alone the 
just way of reading, they might deliver their sermons 
with much more advantage. Man isa low sort of 
creature; he does not, nay, nor the greater part cannot, 
consider things in themselves, without those little sea- 
sonings that must recommend them to their affections. 
That a discourse be heard with any life, it’ must be 
spoken with some; and the looks and motions of the 
eye do carry in them such additions to what is. said, 


that wuere these do not at all concur, it has not/all the | 
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force upon them, that otherwise it might have: besides, 
that the people, who are too apt to censure the clerg 
are easily carried into an obvious reflection on ear 
that it is an effect of laziness. 

In pronouncing sermons, there are two ways; the 
one is when a whole discourse is got by heart, and de- 
livered word for word, as it was writ down. This is 
so vast a labor, that it is scarce possible that a man 
can be able to hold up long to it: yet there isan ad- 
vantage even in this to beginners; it fills their memo- 
ties with good thoughts, and regular meditations: and 
when they have got some of the most important of 
their sermons by heart in so exact a manner, they aré 
thereby furnished with topics for discourse. And there- 
fore there are at least two different subjects, on which 
I wish all preachers would be at the pains to form ser- 
mons well in their memories: the one is the grounds 
of the covenant of grace, of both sides, God’s offers to 
_ usin Christ, and the conditions that he has required of 
us, in order to our reconciliation with him. This is so 
important a point, in the whole course of our ministry, 
that no man ought to be to seek in the opening or €x- 
plaining it: and therefore that he may be ripe.in it, he 
ought to have it all rightly laid in his memory, not 
only as to the notions of it, but to have such a lively 
description and illustration of it all, as to be able to 
speak of it sensibly, fully, and easily upon all occa- 
sions. Another subject, in which every minister 
ought also to be well furnished, is concerning death 
and judgment; that so when he visits the sick, and, as is 
common, that the neighbors come'in, he may be able to 


make a grave exhortation, in weighty and fit words, 


upon those heads. Less-than this, I think no priest 
ought to have in his memory. But indeed, the more 


sermons a younger beginner gets by heart, he has still: 
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thereby the more discourse ready upon those heads; 
for though the whole contexture of the sermon will 
stick no longer than he has occasion for it, yet a great 
deal will stay with him: the idea of the whole, with 
the most important parts of it, will remain much longer. 
But now I come to propose another method of 
preaching, by which a priest may be prepared, after a 
right view of his matter, a true understanding his text, 
and a digesting of his thebghts upon it into their natur- 
al and proper order, to deliver these both more easily to 
himself, and with a better effect both upon himself and 
his hearers. To come at this, he nfust be for some years 
ata great deal of pains to prepare: himself to it; yet 
when that is over, the labor of all the rest of hislife,as — 
to those performances, will become very easy and very 
pleasant to him. The preparations to this must be these; 
first, he must read the Scriptures very exactly, he must 
have great portions of them by heart; and he must 
also in reading them, make a short concordance of 
them in his memory; that is, he must lay together 
such passages, as belonging to the same matter; to 
consider how far they agree or help to illustrate one 
another, and how the same thing is differently express- 
_ éd in them; and what various ideas or ways of recom- 
mending a thing rise out of this concordance. Upon 
this a man must exercise himself much, draw notes of 
it, and digest it’ well in his thoughts. Then he must 
be ready with the whole body of divinity in his head; 
he must know what parts conie in as objections to be 


_ .. answered, where, difliculties lie, how one part coheres 


with another, and gives it light. He must have this 
very current in his memory, that he may have things 
lic before him in one full view; and upon this, he is aleo 
to work, by making tables, or using such other helps 
as may lay matters clearly before him... He is, more. 
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particularly. to lay before him a system of morality, 
- of all virtues and vices, and of all the duties that arise 
out of the several relations of mankind; that he may 
have this matter very full in his eye, and know what. 
ave the Scriptures that belong to all the parts of it: he 
is also to make a collection of all such thoughts, as he 
finds either in the books of the ancient philosophers, 
(where Seneca will be of great use to him) or of 
Christian authors: He is to separate such thoughts as 
are forced, and that do become rather a strained de- 
clamation made only to please, than a solid discourse 
designed to persuade. All these he must gather, or at 
least such a number of them, as may help him to form 
a distinct notion of that matter, so as to be able both 
to open it clearly, and to press it with affection and 
vehemence. | . ; 
These are the materials that must be laid together; 
the practice in using them comes next: he then that 
would prepare himself to be a preacher in this method, 
must accustom himself to talk freely to himself, to let 
his thoughts flow from him, especially when he feels 
an edge and heat upon his mind; for then happy ex- 
pressions will come in his mouth, things will ventilate 
and open themselves to him, as he tales them thus in 
a soliloquy to himself. He must also be writing 
many essays upon all sorts of subjects; for by writing 
he will bring himself to a correctness both in thinking 
andin speaking: and thus by a hard practice for two 
or three years, a man may. render himself such a mas- 
ter in this matter, that he can never be surprised, nor 
will new thoughts ever dry up upon him. He must 
talk over to himself the whole body of divinity, and 
accustom himself to explain, and prove, to clear ob- 
jections, and to apply every part of it to some practical 
use. He must go through human life, in all the ranks . 
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and degrees of it, and talk over all the duties of these, 
consider the advantages or disadvantages in every one 
of them, their relation to one another, the morality of 
actions, the common virtues and vices of mankind; 
more particularly the duties of Christians, their obliga- 
tions to meekness and humility, to forgive injuries, to 
relieve the poor, to bear the cross, to be patient and 
contented in every state of life, to pray much and fer- 
vently, to rejoice ever in God, and to be always prais- 
ing him, and most particularly to be applying serious 
ly to God through Jesus Christ, for mercy and pardon, 

_ and for his grace and Spirit; to be worshipping him 
devoutly in public, and to be delighting frequently to. 
commemorate the death of Christ, and to partake of 
the benefits of it. All these, I say, he must talk over 
and over-again to himself; he must study to give his 
thoughts all the heat and flight about them that he 
can: and if, in these his meditations, happy thoughts, 
and noble and tender expressions, do at any time offer 
themselves, he must not lose them, but write them 
down; and in his pronouncing over such discourses to’ 
himself, he must observe what words sound harsh, 
and agree ill together; for there is a music in speak- 
ing, as well as in singing; which a man though not 
otherwise critical in sounds, will soon discover. By a 
very few years practice of two or three of such solilo- 
quies a day, chiefly in the morning when the head is 
clearest, and the spirits are liveliest, a man will con- 
tract a great easiness both in thinking and_ speaking. 
-Bat the rule I have reserved last, is the most neces- 
sary of all, and without it all the rest will never do the 
business; it is this, that aman must have in himself a 
deep sense of the truth and power of religion; he must 
have a life and flame in his thoughts, with relation to 
those subjects; he must have felt in himself those 
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things, which he intends to explain and recommend to 
others. He must observe narrowly the motions of 
his own mind, the good and bad effects that the sev- 
eral sorts of objects he has before him, and affections 
he feels within him, have upon him; that so he may 
have a lively heat in himself, when he speaks of them; 
and that he may speak in so sensible a manner, that it 
may be almost felt that he speaks from his heart. | 
‘There is an authority in the simplest things that can be 
said, when they carry visible characters of genuine- 
ness in them. Nowifa man can carry on this meth- 
od, and by much meditation and prayer draw down 
divine influences, which are always to be expected, 
when a man puts himself in the way of them, and 
prepares himself for them; he will often feel, that 
while he is musing, a fire is kindled within him, and 
then he will speak with authority, and without con- 
straint; his thoughts will be true, and his expressions 
free and easy: sometimes this fire will carry him, as it 
were, out of himself; and yet without any thing that 
is frantic or enthusiastical. Discourses brought forth 
with a lively spirit and heat, where a composed ges- 
ture, and the proper motions of the eye and counte- 
nance, and the due modulations of the voice concur, 
will have all the effect that can be expected from any 
thing that is below immediate inspiration: and as. this 
will be of use to the hearers, so it will be of vast use to 
the preacher himsel’, to oblige him to keep his heart 
always in good tune and temper; not to suffer irregu- 
lar and forbidden appetites, passions, or projects to — 
possess his mind: these will both divert him from going 
on in the course of’meditation, in which a man must 
continue many years, till all his thoughts are put in 
order, polished and fixed; they will make him likewise 
speak much against the grain, with an aversion that 
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_ will be very sensible to himself, if not to his hearers: 
If he has guilt upon him, if his conscience is reproach- 
ing him, and if any ill practices are putting a damp 
upon that'good sense of things, that make his thoughts 
‘sparkle upon other occasions, and gives him an air 
and authority, a tone of assurance, and a freedom of 
expression... | 

Such a method as | have been opening, has had great 
success \with all those that I have known to have. tri- 
ed it. And though every one has not that swiftness of 
imagination, nor that clearnessof expression that ethers 
may have, that so in this men may differ as much as 
they do in their written compositions; yet. every man 
by this method may rise far above that which he could 
ever have attained to any other way: it will make even | 
exact compositions easier to him, and him much read- 
ier and freer at them. | But great care must be used by 
him, before he suffers himself to speak with the liberty 
here aimed at in public; he must try himself at 
smaller excursions from his fixed thoughts, especially 
in the applicatory part, where flame and life are more 
necessary, and where a mistaken word or an unfinish- 
ed period are less observed, and sooner forgiven, than 
in the explanatory part, where men ought to speak 
more severely. And as one succeeds in some short 
excursions, he may give himself a iurther scope, and 
so by a Jong practice, be will at last arrive at so great 
an easiness. both in thinking and speaking, that a very 
hitle meditation wil! serve to lay open a text to him, 
with all the matter that belongs to it, together with the 
order in which it ought to be both ee asiacd and ap- 
plied. And ‘when a man has attained to a tolerable 
degree in this, he is then the master of his business; he 
is master also of much time, and. of mapy earl 
thoughts, and schemes that will arise out of them, 
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This I shall prosecute no further; for if this opéning 
of 1¢ does not excite the reader to follow it a little, no 
enlargements I can offer upon it, will work upon him. 
me to return to preaching, and so conclude this chap- 

He that intends truly to preach the gospel, and 
“ell himself; he that is more concerned to do good to 
others, than to raise his own fame, or to procure a fol- 
lowing to himself, and that makes this the measure of 
all his meditations and sermons, that he may put 
things in the best light, and recommend them with 
the most advantage to his people; that reads the scrip- 
tures much, and meditates often upon them; that prays 
earnestly to God for direction in his labors, and for a 
blessing upon them; that directs his chief endeavors to 
the most important and most indispensable, as well 
as the most undeniable duties of religion; and chiefly 
to the inward reformation of his hearers hearts, which 
will certainly draw all other lesser matters after it; and 
that does not spend his time, nor his zeal, upon lesser 
or disputable points; this man so made, and so mould- 
ed, cannot miscarry in his work: he will certainly suc- 
ceed to some degree, the word spoken by him shall 
not return again: he shall have his crown and his re- 
ward fromthis labors: and to all that can be said, in- 
one word, with St. Paul, he shall both save himself, 
and them.that hear him. 


THE CONCLUSION. 

I have now gone over all that seemed to me most 
important upon this head, ofthe Pastoral Care, with 
as much shortness and clearness as I could; so now I 
amto conclude. The discourse may justly seem im- 
perfect, since I say nothing concerning the duties in- 
cumbent on bishops. Bat I will upon this occasion 
gay very little on that head. The post I am in, gives 
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me aright to. teach priests and deacons their duty; 
therefore I thought, that without any great presump- 
tion, I might venture on it: but Ihave been too few 
years in the higher order, to take upon me to teach 
them,, from whom I shall ever be ready, to learn. 
This is certain, that since, as was formerly said, the in- 
ferior orders subsist in the superior, bishops must still 
be under all the obligations of priests: they are then, 
take the matter at lowest, bound to live, to labor, and 
to preach as well asthey. But why are they raised to 
a higher rank of dignity and order, an increase of au- 
thority, and an extent of care? And why have Chris- 
tian princes and states given them great revenues, and 
an accession of secular honors? All this must certainly 
import their obligation to labor more eminently, and 
to lay.themselves out more entirely in the work of 
the gospel: in which, if the greatest encouragements 
and assistances, the highest dignities and privileges be- 
~ long to them;.then according to our Savier’s example 
and decision «eho came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and who declared, that he who is first shall 
be last, and he who is the greatest must be the servan 

of all; then I say the Kishor that any are raised in iis 
ministry, they ought to hes themselves out the more 
entirely in it, and waist: the more abundantly. ‘And 
as our obligations to Christ and his church tie us to a 
greater zeal and diligence, and to a more constant ap- 
plication of our care and thoughts; so the-secular sup- 
ports of ourhonors and revenues were given us to 
enable usto go through with that extent of care and 
jurisdiction that lies upon us. We are not only 
watchmen to watch over the flock, but likewise over 
the watchmen themselves. We keepthe door of the 
sanctuary, and will have much to answer for, if 
through our remissness or fecble easiness, if by trust 
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ing the examination of those we ordain to others, and 
yeilding to intercession and importunity, we bring any 
into the service of the church, who are not duly qual- 
ified for it. In this, we must harden ourselves, and 
become inexorable, if we will not partake in other 
men’s sins, and in the mischiefs that these’ may bring 
upon the church. It isa false pity, and a cruel compas- 
sion, if we suffer any considerations to prevail upon 
us in this matter, but those which the gospel directs,. 
The longer that we know them before we ordain them, 
the more that we sift them, and the greater variety of 
trials through which we may make them pass, we do 
thereby both secure the quiet of our own consciences 
the more, as well as the dignity of holy things, and the 
true interest of religion and the church: for these two 
interests must never be sepaiated; they are but one. 
and the same in themselves; and what God has joined 
together, we must never set asunder. 

“We must be setting constantly before ‘our’ clergy, 
their obligations to the several parts of their duty; we 
must lay these upon them, when we institute or collate 
them to churches, in the solemnest manner, and with 
the weightiest words we can find. We must then lay 
the importance ofthe care of souls before them, and 
adjure them, as théy will answer to God in the great 
day, in which we must appear to witness against them, 
that they will seriously consider and observe their or- 
dination-vow8, and that they will apply themselves 
wholly to that one thing. We must keep an eye up- 
on them continually, and be applying reproofs, exhor- 
tations, and encouragements, as occasion offers; we 
must enter into all their concerns, and espouse every 
interest of that part of the church that is assigned to 
their care: we must see them as oft as we can, and en- 
courage them to come frequently to us; and must live 
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in all things with them as a father with his children. 

And that every thing we say to stir them up to their 
duty, may have its due weight, we must take care so 
to order ourselves, that they may evidently see that 
we are careful to do our own, We must enter into 
ali the parts of the worship of God with them; not 
thinking ourselves too good for any piece of service 
that may be done; visiting the sick, admitting poor 
and indigent persons, or such as are troubled in mind, 

to come to us; preaching oft, catechising and confirm- 
ing frequently; and living in all things like men that 
study to fulfil their ministry, and to do the wor k of 
evangelists. 

_ There has been an opinion of jate, much favored by 
some great men in our church, that the bishop is the 
sole pastor of his whole diocess; that thé care of all 
the souls is singly in him, and that all the incumbents 
in churches, are only his curates in the different parts 
of his parish, which was the ancient designation of his 
diocess.. Iknow. there are a.great many passages 
brought from antiquity to fayor this; I will not. enter 
into the question, no not, so far as to give my own 
opinion of it.. ‘Tbis is certain, that such as are. per- 
suaded of it, ought thereby to. consider themselves as 
under very great.and strict obligations to constant, la- 
bor and. diligence; otherwise it will be, thought that 
- they only favor this opinion because it increases their 
authority, without considering that necessary, conse: 
quence that follows upon it. 

But I will go no further on; this subj sy at this time, 
having said so much only that.I may not seem to fall 
under that heavy censure of our Savior’s,. with rela- 
tion to the Scribes and Phavisees, that they did bind 
heavy burdens, and griccous to be borne, upon others; 
and laid them upon men’s shoulders, when they them- 
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selves would not movethem with one of their fingers. 

I must leave the whole matter with my readers. 1 

have now laid together with great simplicity what has 
been the chief subject of my thoughts for above thirty 
years. 1 was formed 'to them by a bishop that had 
the greatest elevation of soul, the largest compass of 
knowledge, the most mortified and most heavenly dis- 
position, that lever yet saw in mortal; that had the 
greatest parts as well as virtues, with the perfectest 
humility that 1 ever saw in man; and had a sublime 
strain in preaching, with so grave a gesture, and such 
a majesty both of thought, of language, and of) pro- 
nunciation, that I never once saw a wandering eye 
where he preached; and: have seen whole assemblies 
often melt in tears before him; and of whom I can 
say, with great truth, that in a free and frequent con- 
versation with him, for above two and twenty years, J 
never knew him say an idle word, that had not a di- 
rect tendency to edification: and I never once saw him 
in any other temper, but that which I wished to be in, 
in the last minutes of my life. For that pattern which 
1 saw in him; and for that conversation which I had 
with him, I know how much I have to answer to Ged: 
and though my reflecting on that which I knew in 
him gives me just cause of being deeply humbled in 
myself, and before God; yet I feel no more sensible. 
pleasure in any thing, than in going over in my 
thoughts all that I'saw and observed in him. 

I have also another reason that has determined me 
at this time, to prepare this discourse, and to offer it to 
the public; from the present posture of our affairs. 
We are now brought very near the greatest crisis that 
ever church or nation had: and as on the one hand, if 
God should so far punish us for our sins, for our con- 
tempt of his gospel, and neglect of our duties, as to 
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deliver us over to the rage of our enemies, we have 
nothing to. look for, but a persecution more dreadful 
than any isin’ history: so if God hears our prayers, 
and gives us a happy issue out of all those dangers, 
with which the malice of our enemies threatens us; 
we have in vicw the greatest prospect of a blessed and 
jasting. settlement, that. even our wishes can propose to 
us. Now nothing can so. certainly ayert the one, or 
prepare us to glorify God in it, if he in his justice and 
wisdom should call us to a fiery trial of our faith and 
patience; as the serious minding of our functions, of 
our duties and obligations, the: confessing of our sins, 
and the correcting of our errors. We shall be very 
unfit to suffer for our, religion, much less to die for it, 
and very little able to endure tie hardships of persecu- 
tion, if our consciences are reproaching us all the while, 
_ that we have-procured these things to ourselves; and 
that by the ill use of our prosperity, and other advan- 
tages, we have kindled a fire to consume us. Buti as 
we have good reason from the present state of affairs, 
as well as from the many eminent deliverances, and 
happy providences, which have of late, in so signal a 
manner, watched over and protected us, to hope that 
God, according to the riches of his mercy, and:for the 
glory of his great name, will hear the prayers that many 
good souls offer up, rather than the cry of those abome- 
inations that are stil among us: so nothing can so 
certainly hasten on the fixing of our tranquillity, and 
the completing cur happiness, as our lying often be- 
tween the porch and the altar, and interceding with 
God for our people; and our giving ourselves wholly 
to the ministry of the word of God, and to prayer. 
‘These being then the surest means, both to procure and 
to establish to us all those great and glorious things 
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that we pray and hope for; this seemed to me a very 
proper time to publish a discourse of this nature. © 
But that which made it an act of obedience, as well 
as.zeal, was the authority of my most reverend Me- 
tropolitan; who, I have reason to believe, employs his 
time and thoughts, ¢hiefly to consider: what may yet 
be wanting to give ‘our church a greater beauty and 
perfection; and what are the most proper means both 
of purifying and uniting us. ''To which I thought 
nothing could so well prepare the way, as the offering 
_ to the public a plain and full discourse of the pastoral 
care, and of every thing relating to it. His grace ap- 
proved of this, and desired me to set about it: upon 
these motives I writ it, with all the simplicity and free- 
dom that I thought the subject required, and sent it to 
him; by whose particular approbation I publish it, as 
I writ it at his direction. 
There is indeed one of my motives that I have not 
yet mentioned, and on which I cannot enlarge so fully 
-as I well might. But while we have such an invalu- 
able and unexampled blessing, in the persons of those 
princes whom God has set over us; if all the consid- 
erations which arise out of the deliverances that God 
has given us by their means, of the protection we en- 
joy under them, and of the great hopes we have of 
them: if, I say, all this does not oblige us, to set about 
the reforming ef every thing that may be amiss or de- 
fective among us, to study much, and to Jabor hard; 
to lead strict and exemplary lives, and so to stop the 
mouths, and overcome the prejudices, of all that divide 
from us; this will make us look like a nation cast off 
and forsaken of God, which is nigh unto cursing, and 
whose end 1s burning. We have reasen to conclude, 
that our present blessings are the last essays of God's 
goodness to. us, and that if we bring forth no fruit un- 
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der these, the next sentence shall be, Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground? These things lie heavy on 
my thoughts continually, and have ali concurred to 
_ draw this treatise from me; which I have writ with all 
the sincerity. of heart, and purity of intention, that I 
should. have had, if I had known that I had been to 
die atthe conclusion of it, and to answer for it to God. 

To Him | humbly offer it up, together with my most: 
earnest prayers, that the design here so imperfectly 
offered at, may become truly. effectual, and have: its 
full progress and accomplishment; which whensoever 
I shall see, I shall. then with joy, say, oe Dimit- - 
tis, &¢: 


* 
CONSIDERATIONS 


A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, &e. 


THE Author of the following Considerations, publish- 
ed, some years ago, a Discourse which he had preach- 
ed before the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, “On the 
Connexion of Situation with Character.” The object 
_ofthat Discourse was, after illustrating the general doc- 
trine, to point out some dispositions: of mind, which 
the situation of a minister tended to cherish, and which 
the duties of his office required him to cultivate. 
But the situation of a minister, though peculiarly fa- 
vorable to spiritual improvement, has also its circum- 
stances of trial, and affords to no man security., To 
point out some of these circumstances, with the mio- 
tives and the means for counteracting them, is the 
chief design of the Considerations which follow. They 
were at first addressed to a young clergyman after his 


ordination. Afterwards they were greatly enlarged, ° 


and delivered at different times, before a society of 
‘ministers, who meet once inevery month at Glasgow, 
for their mutual improvement. The subject: must be 
allowed to be of great importance; though from its 
mature, directing the mind to ideas of a less pleasing 
order. This latter circumstance, -the Author feels; 
_and he trusts, that the consideration of topics which 
may be sometimes painful, will be attributed not to his 
disposition, but to the nature of the subject, and his 
conviction of its importance to the interests of religion, 


of the church, and of its ministers, If such subjects’ 
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are to be considered, they should be treated with plain- 
ness and sincerity, But it should not be supposed, 
that every sin against which men are warned, is alleg- 
ed to prevail already among them, to a great extent 
and degree. The view of danger alone, may justify 
friendly admonition. Besides, among every body of 
men, and in proportion to its numbers, circumstances 
of trial must be expected to arise, and errors,’ and 
faults, and sins sometimes to appear in individuals; 
and to point out the danger and the guilt which would 
arise from indulging these, should not be viewed as 
conveying any peculiar’ reflection. It is by such 
- means, with others, that what exists only occasion- 
ally, and in an inferior degree, is prevented from ex- 
tending and rising to a fatal pre-eminence. “In a 
- great house,” said the Apostle to Timothy, “there are 
not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood 
and of earth; and some to honor, and some to dishon- 
or: ifa man, therefore, purge himself from these, he 
shall be a vessel unto honor, sanctified and meet for 
the Master’s use, and prepared for every good work.” 


CHAPTER I. 


ON PRIDE. 


YOU are now set apart, my young friend, to the sa- 
ered office of a minister of the gospel. The prayers 
of your brethren and of your flock, have been offered 
up for your success; and, in that solemn time, when 
kneeling before God, in the midst of his house, and in 
the presence of his people, you were separated from the 
world to the office of the ministry, I am persuaded that 
your prayers accompanied ours, and that your sin- 
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were purpose, and earnest desire, were to fulfil with 
fidelity your important trast. 

The duties to which y6u are devoted, and the char- 
acter which you are called to maintain, I doubt not, | 
have been often and deeply the subject of your 
thoughts. No good man will undertake even the 
most inferior office, the nature of which he hath not 
considered, and the duties of which he is not resolved 
conscientiously and with his utmost ability to dis-— 
charge. But the dangers and temptations which at- 
tend our situation, are yot so generally and frequently | 
considered; neither are they always so easily perceived. 
Peculiar trials of character attend every situation, and 
attend it often in proportion to itsimportance. Allow: 
me to direct your thoughts to some of those, which 
_ the experience and observation of sixteen years -has 
taught me will require your sedulous attention. You: 
will not doubt that I am actuated by the sincerest 
concern for your personal welfare; and, I humbly 
trust, with a sincere concern also for those great inter- 
ests to which we are each of us devoted. | 

I. The first object to which, with this view, I would 
most earnestly direct your attention, is the danger of 
pride. 

Few men do not require to guard against this very 
dangerous disposition, and few situations exist where 
temptations to it do not arise. The situation of a min- 
ister, though it presents the most powerful motives to 
humility and gentleness, yet is not without its trials on 
this side also of faith and a good conscience. The 
office which he holds is important, and accompanied 
with considerable influence. Much respect is usually 
attached to it, and thé well disposed, the kind, and the 
humble, delight to give to their pastor, expressions of re- 
gard. His talents and education also, give him ad-. 
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vantages over many. with whom he associates. ‘The 
duties of instructing, admonishing, and reproving, are 2 
apt insensibly, from their nature, to inspire ideas of 
superiority, which, unless carefully counteracted, will 
grow too powerful. Even the independence of our 
situation, and that equality of rank and power which 
prevades the members of our church, though attended 
with many advantages, will prove, to some characters, 
‘temptations to high-mindedness, and afford opportuni- 
ties of indulging it. 
Such circumstances, 1am sure you will pardon me 
for adding, we are in danger of feeling peculiarly 
powertul, in the earlier periods of our ministry. At 
fst the idea of its importance and difficulty, the nov- 
elty of our situation, anxiety for the due discharge of 
duties to which we are not yet accustomed, respect to 
strangers and desire of their good opinion, all lead to 
consideration, diligence, and exertion, and tend to pro- 
duce a modest and amiable deportment. Such feel- 
ings; 1t is our interest long to cherish and maintain. 
But how often does it happen that they quickly van- 
ish, and the mind, as if treed from, some “impending 
weight, rises to a state. of excessive elevation. High 
spirits succeed to modesty and diffidence; unreasona- 
ble ideas of the rank connected with our office and the 
respect which is. due to us, of the superiority of our 
knowledge, of the nature of our independence, . privi- 
leges, rights, and personal influence, are apt to take pos- 
session of our mind. These combine with the im- 
petuosity and inexperience of youth; and are increased 
by those attentions and marks of respect, which the 
. kind and. the-friendly. peculiarly pay to their minister, 
wher: he first takes up amongst them his residence. 
Such circumstances, render this a critical: period in 
the life of a clergyman, and on the conduct which he 
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now pursues, will depend much of his future usefulness. 

If he maintains the lowliness becoming his character, 

andthe modesty suited to his circumstances: if deeply 

conscious of the importance of his trust, and the diffi- 

culty and extent of his duties, he earnestly and 

diligently seeks the direction of God, gives himself 
wholly to his ministry, and endeavors to fulfil its du- 

ties to the utmost of his power:.if he contemplates his 
people with affection, enters into their joys and sor- 
rows, and earnestly desires their spiritual good: if he. 
places to their right motive the attentions which are 
paid him, considers them with gratitude,’and feels 
them as additional reasons for diligence and exertion, 
in the accomplishment of the great objects committed to 
his trust, then may:the fairest hopes of usefulness and 
honor be formed*of ‘Dipn,, and we may expect to see 
him an able and faithful ‘minister of the New Testa- | 
ment. But what must be our expectations, if, instead 
of such:views and. feelings, ideas of superiority are 
eherished, and the pride cf knowledge and office is in- 
dulged: if his thoughts are allowed to dwell continually 
on the rights, and »privileges, and influence, and mere 
external. circumstances of his situation, while the feel- 
ings and character, duties and labors, proper to him as 
a minister, and for the sake’ of which alone he has re- 
ceived those privileges, are only occasionally consider- 
ed, and then with little seriousness and affection? what 
must be our expectations if such a temper of mind be 
allowed to increase; such supercilious and haughty no- 
tions allowed to predominate in his character; if they 
shall be permitted to appear in his manners, his con- 
versation, his public and private conduct? Alas! what — 
can we expect but a useless and despised ministry; a 
life marked with neghgence or with arrogance and 
rashness. 
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Let us look to the manners of such an individual 
in the ordinary intercourse of human life. Continu- 
ally occupied about himself,and imagining that what 
‘concerns such a one as he, must always be important 
and interesting, you see him ever talking of his own 
little matters, and informing us what he has done and 
what he: means to do. He thinks it necessary to lead 
the conversation in every company; or, if this be not 
permitted to him, he feels and looks asif he had been 
treated with disrespect. The superiority of his knowl- 
edge, he conceives, entitles him to dictate on every 
subject, and pronounce with decision on every ques- 
tion. He is impatient of contradiction, loud and hot 
in argument and debate. “Or, perhaps, he conceives 
it to be more dignified to wrap himself ina cold and 
sullen reserve, and assume the appearance of superior- 
ity to the opinions and conversation of the company 
around him. Wise and highly-educated man! he can- 
not stoop to the trifling topics of ordinary men; nor 
with such a mind, can he receive pleasure from con- 
versation upon the common objects of human life. Or, 
perhaps, he is seized with an unusual desire to please; 
he is easy and familiar, nay, condescends to be. face- 
tious and entertaining; yet, even’ in his condescension, 
he secks to convince you of his superiority; and, in his 
freest hours of cheerfulness, you see him endeavoring 
to impress on you the idea of his importance. The 
same disposition will be seen operating and affecting 
his manners, ia the society of men of superior condi- 
tion.. The manner may be differently modified, but 
you see the same unbecoming spirit, producing effects 
equally foolish and disgusting. If he possesses some 
pliancy of temper, and is mean enough to plume him- 
self on receiving the notice of the great, he will sub- 
due for a time the haughtiness of his carriage, submit 
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4o fawn and to flatter, that he may acquire a portion 
of that distinction which is attached to the favor of the 
rich. His pride is smothered for a time, only that it 
may afterwards burst forth with more violence. He 
recompenses himself for his temporary submission, by 

additional superciliousness to inferiors, and his inso- 
lence is generally in proportion to the lowness to 
which he had stooped. But, though with his pride, 
he should not have yet learned to join the meanness 
of the sycophant, his unhappy temper will produce a 
manner most unbecoming and displeasing. Filled with 
high ideas of what is due to him, ambitious to support 
what he conceives the dignity of his character, and to 
mark his independence, you see him assume a disgust- 
ing familiarity, affecting an ease which he does not 
feel, with a disquieted mind obliging himself to talk 
and bustle, and thus becoming presumptuous upon. 
system. Or, jealous of his dignity, he contemplates 
all around him with suspicion, misinterprets every trifle, 
imagines neglects and perceives insults in every look 
and every tone. Retired within himself, he repels. 
every attempt at easy intercourse, and will not permit 
himself to accept of attention or make a return of 
civilities. The same wretched disposition will follow 
such men in all their intercourse with their people. 
Now, they will be seen walking with starchness and 
formality, expecting the tribute of respect; sometimes 
receiving the attentions paid them, with negligence; 
at other times, with the nauseous affectation of com- 
placency. Now, you see them swaggering with the 
affected carelessness of men of fashion; or, now, mov- 
ing with the slow gait of men abstracted from the 
world, and devoted to deep research and serious med- 
itation. 
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Alas! how little do proud men consider the scorfi 
and disgust which they excite against’ themselves, and 
how often their carriage, manners, speeches and ac- 
tions, are subjects of ridicule to those whom they sup- 
posed were looking up to them with awe and admira-— 
tion. But, if a minister of the gospel should ever be 
seen allowing himself in such conduct, sentiments of a 
eraver order would absorb our lighter feelings, and 
leave to a serious mind only grief and mortification. 
Connecting with his character, ideas of a sacred and 
amiable kind; conceiving him to be designed for an 
ensample to his flock, in humility, gentleness, patience, 
long-suffering, kindness, a spiritual and devout temper; 
desirous to see him devoted to the eternal interests of 
his people, and the object of their esteem, regard, and 
confidence, all our best feelings are shocked by the ex- 
hibition of a style of manners so unseemly, and beto- 
kening a character so different from that for which 
he should be distinguished. — But this will be experi- 
enced still more strongly by those who are placed nu- 
der hiseare. Is this he, who is to take charge of the 
spiritual interests of me and my family; who is to teach 
us the great truths of the gospel, enforce them on our 
hearts, and lead us to their practice? is this he, who is 
to direct our thoughts and affections to God, inspire 
and animate our devotions, and bear the expression 
of our desires to the throne of mercy? is this he, who 
is to convince us of sin, win us to Christ, confirm our 
faith, strengthen our resolution, warn us of danger, 
and encourage us in the road to heaven? Ah! ts this 
he, from whom we are to look for spiritual consolation, 
for sympathy in our sorrows, counsel in our diffieul- 
thes; whose wisdom and tenderness will) engage otir 
confidence, support our minds in sickness and despon - 
dency, and give us direction and comfort in the view 
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efeternity? Where is the quality that can engage my — 
esteem and affection? My feelings, which would 

have gone forth to meet and welcome him with grate- 
fal confidence, are driven back, wounded and hurt, 
upon my beating and recoiling heart. 

But if pride should be allowed to predominate in 
the character of a minister, it will not merely affect 
his general manners, but his conduct in the discharge 
of almost every duty of his office. 

When a young man first takes his seat: in those 
eourts, where he is appointed to judge in questions, 
which either regard the general interests of the church, 
or the privileges of individuals, many circumstances 
surround him, which should repress pride, and dispose 
him to modesty and diffidence. He enters on duties 
to which he has not been accustomed; many questions 
are continually arising which are new to him; his 
powers of mind have not yet been matured by age, 
knowledge, and experience; and around him sit men 
not only of greater experience and years, but long ac- 
customed to the consideration of such questions as 
those which are to be judged of and determined. In 
such a situation, though a young man feels his inde- 
pendence, and resolves to act according to the dictates 
of his conscience, yet it might be expected, that he 
would manifest some diffidence of himself; that he 
would wait long, and consider well, before he formed 
his opinion, and hear with desire and attention the 
sentiments of the more experienced: it might be ex- 
pected, that when called to give his judgment, he 
would express his sentiments with modesty and cau- 
tion; that when he differed in opinion with his breth- 
ren, he would differ with some appearance of regret, 
and distrust of his own judgment; at Icast, that every 
appearance of disrespect ts tae opinions of others - 

al ase 
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would be banished from his manner and his language. 
But how overbearing is the influence of a proud and 
haughty spirit; what obstacles does it not overthrow 
in its towering and overwhelming tide! All the fen- 
ces with which he was surrounded, are quickly and 
impetuously borne down; and, regardless of every op- 
posing sentiment, he pushes forward. Having no dis- 
trust of his talents, and eager to distinguish himself, he 
must speak on every subject. As his self-sufficiency 
increases, and ease, by familiarity, is added, he not only 
peremptorily decides, but proceeds to dictate and direct. 
He assumes the tone and manner of a master; listens 
not to the opinions of other men, or treats them with 
disrespect. Contradiction is an offence which cannot 
be passed over with impunity. Difference of opinion 
seems to him as a defiance ofa foe; nor does he think 
of the cruelty or justice of the means, in his zeal to 
humble and conquer his opponent. To yield he 
would consider as meanness; and, though the object 
should be trifling, it must be contended for to the last. 
His haughty mind considers not that he sits in an as- 
sembly of brethren, met for mutual consultation; and 
the general good is lost in the idea of his personal 
dignity, and fondness for rule. He is equally disgust- 
ing in the presumption of success and the irritation 
of disappointment: now arrogant and overbearing; 
then peevish or morose. Even the mento whom he 
owes the gréatest obligation, escape not the effects 
of his insolence. Decency and gratitude are forgotten, 
and the friend who cannot support his views, he con- 
siders and treats as an enemy. | 

Let not this picture be thought exaggerated. Be 
assured that if pride be allowed to predominate pow- 
erfully in the mind, whatever be the character, what» 
ever the condition, it will produce even worse effects 
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than these. The unhappiness of such a man is great. 
And if his temper be not at an early season subdued, it 
will produce a state of exasperation of soul, in the 
pain and irritation of which,not only the remembrances 
of better days will be forgotten, but the strongest obli- 
gations forcibly torn asunder,and plans of injustice and 
malignity even deliberately pursued. 

A frequent experience of such circumstances, led a 
very wise and aged minister often to repeat, “that the 
character of no man could be known while he was in 
a state of dependence.” So often had he found him- 
self mistaken in his judgments of the young; and so 
frequently had he seen the meek and timid bird which 
had fled to him for shelter, afterwards displaying in 
the sunshine all the ostentation of self-importance, and 
even attacking with rudeness the hand which, a short 
time before, had been stretched out for its succor. I 
am far from adopting this observation in its full extent; 
but it furnishes us with an additional motive, to cun- 
sider how apt a change of condition is to produce a 
change of character, and how important is the duty of 
attending carefully to the effect of circumstances upon 
our temper and principles. 

But, I would especially guard you against every 
tendency to-a haughty and overbearing temper, in the 
discharge of-your ministerial duties among your peo- 
ple. In such duties, it is particularly odious and fatal 
in its consequences; and, in them, temptations to it 
will be frequently afforded. How many are the rea- 
sons which a minister has for humility in the discharge 
of bis duty; how many the ties of affection by which 
he is bound to his people; how many the inducements 


to consider them with tenderness, bear with their in-  , 


firmities, and contemplate their weaknesses with pity! 


And how odious that temper which can harden the. 
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heart against the softening influence of such eircum- 
stances! 

Besides his public instructions, a minister, (according 
to the rules and customs of the church of Scotland,) is - 
called to visit the families of his parish, and communi- 
cate to them, according to their characters and circum- 
stances, domestic instruction: he is called regularly to 
catechise, and inquire into the religious knowledge of 
his people, according to their various ages and condi- 
tions; to examine into their qualifications for making 
public profession of the Christian faith, and being ad- 
mitted as members of ithe Christian society: he iscalled 
to watch over the characters and conduct of his flock, 
give to them advice and admonition suited to their 
condition, encourage and support, assist, strengthen, 
and confirm them in faith and holiness; often privately 
to administer, when necessary, warning and reproof, 
and sometimes even publicly to rebuke with authority. 
It is evident that the nature of such important duties, 
and circumstances frequently arising in the course of 
the discharge of them, unless carefully watched, may 
lead the mind to ideas of superiority, and give oppor- 
tunities for fostering and indulging them. Even the 
cases of the poor, if the mind is unhappily disposed, 
may furnish temptations of this nature. They bring 
to you their complaints, they look to you for counsel 
and assistance; you are the patron from whom they 
expect protection from injury, by whom their case is 
to be considered, and through whose influence they 
expect relief. There is a flattery in such application, 
and an acknowledgment of your power, which may 
affect your temper and conduct. Your studies and 
occupations will often be interrupted unseasonably by 
their importunity; and often you will find them unrea- 
sonable in their expectations, and unwilling to under- 
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stand and to follow your counsels. If you do not 
teach yourself to recall and recollect those more tender 
and affecting sentiments which your relation to them 
and the nature of their condition should awaken, you 
are in danger of yielding to irritation, and causing them 


to feel too strongly their inferiority and dependence. 


The manner which pride will assume in the dis- 
charge of our ministerial duties, will, without doubt, 
be varied by circumstances, and also by the other 
principles of the mind with which it is associated. But 
it will most usually appear under two forms, by any 
resemblance to which in your conduct, you may judge 
of the tendency of your temper. These are, a con- 
temptuous carelessness, or a rigid severity. When 
men join to arrogance, a feeble sense of religion, aspire 
after the character of men of the world rather than 
that of ministers of the gospel; yet, at the same time, 
plume themselves on the privileges, rank, and author- 
ity of their office, a combination of irreverence, witb, 
contempt of their people, must mark their conduct. 
An insulting and affected negligence will predominate 
in their manner and address; their duties will be per- 
formed hastily, and with supereiliousness; and the 
minds of their people will be wounded by the disre- 


‘spect with which both they are treated and the sacred 


interests of religion. No condescension is manifested 
to the weak, no instruction is given to the ignorant, 
no forbearance shown to the prejudiced and mistaken; 
nor is encouragement given to the humble to unbosom 
their fears and perplexities, to the afflicted to seek for 
direction and relief. The man who can pass days in 
listening to folly and profanity, in the company of the 
great, cannot stoop to converse a few moments with 
the poor of his flock, on the concerns of their souls 
and the difficulties of their lowly state. More fearful 
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of their intrusion than anxious to do good, more jeal- 
ous of his dignity than indulgent to them feelings and 
compassionate to their condition, he shrinks from every _ 
approach like familiarity, as if a serpent had.touched 
him; and the appearance of a tendency to religious 
conversation, he considers as a signal to retire into his 
high tower, and draw up against approaching pre- 
sumption; sometimes for holding forth the shield of 
cold: contempt, or driving them off with the direct 
assault of repulsive levity and heart-wounding ridicule. 
The opposite extreme of rigid severity, will be found 
also to be the effect of pride, modified and directed in 
its expression by different principles. Wherever a just 
feeling of the supreme importance of religion prevails 
in the mind, men will be earnest and assiduous in la- 
boring to promote its interests. Yet such is the imper- 
fection of our nature, that even excellent men have 
been observed sometimes. permitting this pure principle 
to be polluted, and. perverted from its natural course, 
by the occasional admission of unhallowed. passions; 
nay, the performance of their duties to be sullied by 
the coloring of natural temper or some improper dis- 
position, which, for the moment, prevails. When such 
has been the case, alas! how have their characters 
fallen, their labors failed of success, and the interests of 
religion suffered through their means. In proportion 
as such impure principles. are allowed to mingle with 
the exercise of our duties, the power of religion will 
decline.  Insensibly, inferior principles occupy the 
place of those higher feelings and motives by which: 
Wwe once sought to be actuated; and while the same 
exterior is preserved, and the same general. course of 
duty is pursued, the pure principles of religion no 
longer predominate. The stream which flows, though 
it flows in the same course, is no longer of the same 
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nature; though, at a distance, it is similar, both its color 
and qualities are changed; nor will it refresh, fertilize, 
and clothe with joy and verdure, the lands which it 
. waters. It is hence that ostentatious parade, improper 
severity, the passionate-or high exercise of authority, 
have been sometimes seen mixed with a strict attention 
to general duties. Nay, such is the influence of sinful 
passions, not only over the conduct but the judgment 
and the conscience, that a man may be observed im- 
agining himself possessed of a peculiar regard for the 
gospel, while his character is distinguished for the want 
of meekness, gentleness, patience, forbearance, long-suf- 
fering, those pure and lovely traces of the image of the 
heavenly; and his conversation, manners, and conduct 
in the discharge of his sacred functions, are marked 
with the injustice and cruelty of an overbearing and 
intolerant temper. Gloom and suspicion sit-scowling 
upon his brow, every tone and expression is harsh and 
dictatorial. The slightest opposition is interpreted into 
rebellion, irreligion, or indifference. When reproof is 
administered, it is unmixed with sorrow for the sinner, 
and wears more the appearance of the domination of 
a tyrant, than the paternal authority of a minister of 
Christ. Thus the humble are discouraged, the contrite 
overwhelmed, the irascible driven to resistance, and 
the careless and presumptuous hardened in their sins, 
In the mean time, he is himself lifted up with the conceit 
of superior purity and strictness; and while he is in- 
dulging the arrogance and severity of his temper, he 
flatters himself that he is influenced by a just indigna- 
tion, and only manifesting a necessary displeasure, 

The disgust of his people he attributes to their want of 
religious principle. Nor does he allow himself to be- 
iidne that he might be equally vigilant, strict, and faith- 
ful, in admonition, examination, oe. discipline, though 
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he manifested some mixture of that wisdom which is 
from above; that wisdom which his great Master con- 
tinually displayed in the most trying circumstances, 
and to the chief of sinners; that wisdom which the 
rudest of his people would acknowledge, and to which 
few, even of the most hardened, would refuse to yield; 
that wisdom before which the contrite would bend to 
the lowest earth, and, prostrate, would kiss even with 
tears of gratitude the hand which laid upon them the 
. tod: 

.O! how little is there of true Christianity in the 
world, amidst the numerous pretensions to it! how 
little is there of the humble, the meek, and peaceful 
spirit of the gospel! -What fierceness, contention, jeal- 
ousy, impatience, desire of rule, power, and domina- 
tion, among many who suppose themselves religious; 
and among those who seem to remember that humil- 
ity is a virtue, how often do we see only the affectation 
and profession of it! But if humility is to disappear 
from the Christian world, let it at least be seen among 
the ministers of the gospel. As meek and lowly in 
heart, our blessed Master chose, in a peculiar manner, 
to represent himself, and one of the last lessons which 
he taught his disciples, and left in solemn remembrance 
on their minds, was an affecting lesson and example 
of humility. “Verily, verily, I say unto you,” he con- 
cluded, “the servant is not greater than his lord, neither 
he that is sent greater than he that sent him.” Remem- 
ber too the words of our divine Master on another 
occasion, “Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be 
abased, but he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
Pride prevents the attainment of the object which it 
desires, and deprives a man of that. respect which he 
would otherwise receive. It exposes him to many 
mortifications, and destroys his peace of mind. — It is 
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wholly ineonsistent with our condition as dependent, 
frail, and guilty creatures. It is peculiarly offensive in 
a minister of Christ; and, which is too little considered, 
it is so directly opposed to the spirit of the gospel, that, 
while it predominates, we are not entitled even to the 
name of Christians. But it is attended with peculiar 
guilt, when indulged by a minister to his people. 
They are connected with him by a relation, the 
thought of which should interest his best affections; 
and they are presented to him under many views fit- 
ted to touch the heart. He is called to discharge 
amongst them various duties which should teach him » 
humility, and, by their importance, sublimity, and the 
greatness of their object, raise his soul above the Jittle- 
ness and the selfishness of pride. 

Frequently, then, present to yourself your peo- 
ple under these interesting views, and imbue your 
mind with a deep, powerful, and: constant feeling of 
the great object for which you are set apart to the 
ministry of the gospel. Consider them as a portion 
of the flock of Christ, to whose interests he has dedi- 
cated you, and in whose welfare he takes the tender- 
est concern. .Warm your heart with the thought of 
promoting their everlasting happiness, by mild, affec- 
tionate, persevering endeavors to do them good. And, 
finally, place habitually before your mind, the great 
account which you must render to their Lord and 
yours, of the manner in which you have fulfilled 
among them your trust. Such views will repress pride, 

elevate your people in your apprehension, render their 

spiritual interests more dear, and lead you with anxiety 
to remove from your conduct, whatever would retard 
their improvement and injure their happiness, 

Reflect also on the nature of those temptations which 
dispose to pride: Call habitually to mind that knowl. | 
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edge, though of.great moment, is only to be valued as 
it renders us better, more amiable, and useful*men, Re- 
member also, that it may be possessed without wisdom — 
and good sense. Nor will even acuteness of intellect 


fit a man for forming just judgments. A character of 
-mind is also necessary, And vanity. selfishness, a 


contracted temper, petty passions. and prejudices, have 
been often seen u::fitting men of learning for judging 
truly of the most ordinary subjects of human life, still 
more for rising to discern, to feel, and to estimate, ob- 
jects of a more réfined, elevated, and illustrious order. 
But what is of chief importance for you to remember, 
in estimating your attainments, 1s, that the head may 
be stored with knowledge, while the heart is depraved, 
the character mean, the life useless and contemptible. ' 


‘Tt is justly observed, that “the * progress of the virtues 


is not always in proportion to literary improvement; 


and learning, which ought to meliorate the affections 
and strengthen the principles of duty, has been known 


to distort the mind by pride, and engender arrogance.” 
It is much to be feared, that while some idle away 


-their time in foolish gossipping, others conceive the 


whole preparation for the ministry to be the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. In the mean time, they direct 
but a small degree of their attention to the cultivation 
of their hearts, their growth in grace, and tive formation 
of those habits which are to fit them for the active 


duties of their profession. They have that knowledge 


which puffeth up, while they want that which humbles, 
yet sweetens, refines, and elevates the soul. It is also 
ever to be remembered, that one useful, active habit; 
is of more importance to mankind, and confers more 
real honor, than all the attainments of. knowledge, 
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“when they are used merely to adorn the possessor, and 
minister to his gratifications. Nor let it be forgotten, 
that-men may have much knowledge joined with 
great ignorance and unskilfulness in the business of 
human life; that much knowledge important to man- 
kind exists beside what 1s taught in schools and colleges; 
that.a great portion of this knowledge the most dili- 
gent student has.to learn on his entrance into the 
world; and that, in many attainments of the greatest 
moment, he wiil find himself often surpassed by the 
generality of his people. 

Bear, farther, continually in mind, that the honor 
and privileges connected with your office, were aitach- 
ed to it, not for your sake, but, for the sake of religion, 
and the spiritual interests of your people. It is from 
the presumption that you possess the spirit, character, 
and virtues, necessary to your office, that the respect 
of your people is paid; and only in the faithful dis- 
charge of your duties, will this long continue to be 
given. Soon will it be refused by the offended feelings 
of an injured people, who will. either avoid or treat 
with just indignation, the man who seems so greatly 
to have forgotten both their characters and his own. 
Remember too, that if a minister possesses some influ- 
ence over the comfort of his people, they inave alse 
great influence over his. Individual dislike is not to 
be disregarded, but general scorn must be severely felt, 
even by the most insensible. Many opportunities of 
promoting your happiness, your people must possess, 


notwithstanding your independence, and many the _ 


opportunities also of wounding your feelings and 

abridging your comforts. The overbearing and arro- 

gant, be assured, are foolish as well as criminal. 
Repress, then, my dear sir, every tendency to pride; 


indulge not its slightest and most casual suggestions; © 
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let nothing of it be seen in your conduct. In the com. 
pany of men of every rank, let your manners be 
marked with simplicity. Aim not at distinction; nor 
let the idea of yourself seem to be always present to 
your imagination. This will save you many uneasy 
feelings, render your conversation more easy and pleas- 
ing, yourself more amiable and respected. Let not 
the jealousy of being overlooked, haunt and disturb 
you. Few can ever design disrespect, and it is suffi- 
cient to. manifest displeasure when the injury is done. 
Beware of seeming to seek respect. Express your 
sentiments to men of every rank without affectation. 
Be cautious of speaking frequently of yourself and 
your own affairs. Take pleasure in bringing forward 
the humble; and be assured, that by a judicious direc- 
tion of conversation, you may receive instruction from 
the meanest of your flock. Distrust your own judg- 
ment when it differs from that of men of superior 
knowledge and experience; and, on such an occasion, 
deliver your sentiments with peculiar diffidence. This 
you will find to be prudent, as it is respectful. If your | 
sentiments be just, you will secure more attention; if 
wrong, retreat will be less difficult and painful. In 
the more unpleasant duties of your ministry, let a sense 
of obligation and an affectionate concern for the souls 
of your people, ever appear to predominate. Let there 
be seen no haughtiness, no contempt, no unseemly 
passion. ‘To the poor, especially, show yourself the 
friend anid the counsellor. Listen with patience to their 
complaints, and answer them with mildness. When 
their requests-are unreasonable, give them your reasons 
for refusal; when their passions and prejudices are 
strong, remember their circumstances, and let pity 
overcome your resentment; make allowance for the 
hardships of poverty, think of the weaknesses often 
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attendant upon the ignorant, and remember that no 
weakness is so unpardonable as, with all the advan- 
tages you possess, to indulge in peevish humor. By 
this meek, lowly, affectionate and sympathising con- 
duct, you will learn to consider your people as your 
children, and they will look up to you as toa protector 
and friend. Mutual affection will increase. ‘Their 
minds will open to your instructions, their hearts will 
accompany your words; your admonitions will meet 
with deep attention, and make a deep impression. 
Your own heart will be enlarged; your best principles 
improved, and your zeal enlivened. Obstacles which 
would otherwise have become powerful, will fall before 
you. And in all your labors you will meet with the 
countenance and blessing of him, who came “not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many.” ‘ 


é 


CHAPTER II. 


ON VANITY. 


IT will be necessary for you sedulously to guard 
against every tendency to vanity. 
The desire of praise is a natural and important prin- 


ciple. It is an useful auxiliary, but scarcely do [ - 


know the occasion on which with safety, innocence, 
purity of principle, and worth of character, it. can be 
allowed to direct and govern our actions, Few de- 
sires in human nature, too, are more apt to pass be- 
yond their just limits; or, are more dangerous, when 
predominant, to personal religion and general esteem. 
Few desires, it may be added, are more subtile in their 
operations, and reproach us in more various ways, and 
from more various quarters. It is a principle against 
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which, even the most religious characters need contin- 
ually to guard; for, under the guise of the most amia-. 
ble graces and superior virtues, and in the discharge 
of the most sublime and spiritual duties, it assaults and 
subdues us. No situation is exempt from its influence, 
but men in public situations are more exposed to it in 
a peculiar degree. 

The wisest and the best feel urgent need 

Of all their caution, in thy gentlest gales; 

Bat swelled into a gust—who then, alas! 

With all his canvas set, and inexpert, 

And therefore heedless, can withstand thy power? 

Obliged to come frequently forward to public no- 
tice in circumstances where their talents, dispositions, 
and actions, are ebjects of peculiar attention and obser- 
vation, where opportunities of acquiring distinction 
and applause, are afforded more frequently, extensively, 
and variedly, where the reward of public praise may 
be often and justly received, and the intoxicating pleas- 
ure which it gives, may be frequently and even law- 
fully partaken of; how peculiarly necessary must it be 
for men in public situations to watch the influence, 
and guard against the undue indulgence of this se- 
ducing principle. Naturally strong, without vigilance 
and care, it will thus grow to excessive power, subdue 
in its progress the highest and firmest principles of- the 
soul, reign continually and triumphantly in the char- 
acter, appear operating in every situation, and, in the 
most opposite circumstances, direct all our thoughts, 
views, and resolutions, our pursuits and actions, con- 
versation and looks, voice, manners, and deportment. 
And as to the danger of vanity, the situation of a min- 
ister of the gospel must necessarily expose him, so the 
influence of it, if not steadily resisted, will prove to him 
unusually fatal, It willingapacitate him for the dis 
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charge of his sacred duties, and deprive him at once of 
esteem and of usefulness. It will destroy the power 
and usurp the place of all those sublime and generous 
principles, the prevalence of which only can make him 
a diligent, zealous and faithful minister of Christ. It 
will follow him even into the most solemn situations, 
where the highest affections should prevail, and the 
highest motives animate. It will banish every noble 
feeling and desire, and substitute in the place of the 
sentiments, expression, and manner of devotion, the 
expression ofa selfish and little mind, or the artificial 
guise and thin covering of grimace and affectation. It 
will render weak, nerveless, and puerile, al] his attempts 
at usefulness, alas! lead him even to act contrary to 
his convictions of duty, and to sacrifice the good of 
that people, whose highest interests he was set apart 
to support and advance. Even where it has not tak- 
en such entire possession of the mind, in characters 
where higher principles still continue to predominate, 
if it hath been allowed unduly to characterise the 
- mind, and to mix an undue proportion of its influence 
with our principles and motives, it will be found to 
produce the most dangerous effects. It will destroy 
that noble simplicity of feeling, that rectitude of design, 
sublime and ardent desire to do good, which directs to 
the best means of accomplishing its object, and finds 
its way straight and quickly to the heart. The dis- 
traction of attention, motive, and design, experienced 
by the man secking for applause; the opposition of 
different feelings, supposing that better principles are 
felt; the desire and attempt to conceal the expression 
of that vanity, which is continually arising and pre- 
senting to his mind its objects, chill every nobler sen- 
timent, and render him incapable of any great, vigorous, 
and successful effort. They produce also an inconsis- 
tency, often both of sentiment and, expression; lead 
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away the mind from the direct, the natural and sue. 
cessful method of doing good; induce us to adopt such 
a plan as we imagine will give the best occasion for 
displaying our talents, rather than for profiting our 
people, and to mingle such aninfusion of sentiments, 
language, and manner, as will insinuate ideas which 
we suppose will conduce to our personal advantage. 
Nay, even when such objects are not designed, the — 
leavening mixture of selfish and vain feelings, which 
- mingle with our better sentiments, will insensibly ap- 
pear, and not only rob us of our better feelings, and 
palsy our exertions, but present the disgusting picture 
of our weakness to the most undiscerning spectator. 

But, in considering this subject, it is proper to ob- 
serve, also, that men desire to receive praise on ac- 
count,of very different qualities, and from very differ- 
ent descriptions of persons. Some, indeed, are actuat- 
ed by an unbounded thirst for fame, and, like ambi- 
tious conquerors who seek to extend their victories 
over every country, they court applause from men of 
every order, and on account of many and _ various at- 
tainments. But the generality of men direct their de- 
sire of praise chiefly to one species of objects. This 
principally possesses their thoughts, in this they desire 
principally to be distinguished. And what is peculi- 
arly unfortunate, they are often disposed to be chiefly 
vain of those excellencies in which they are most de- 
ficient. ‘The case of Cardinal Richlieu, is in no way 
uncommon; who, we are told, “was more jealous of 
the great reputation of Corneille, than of the power of 
Spain; and, more flattered with being thought what 
he was not, the best poet, than with being thought what 
he certainly was, the greatest statesman in Europe.” 
A secre’ doubt. of our eminence, in such cases, will 
often be experienced, and will contribute to render the 
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desire of praise more anxious, and the gratification of 
it more pleasing Yet such internal suspicion of our- 
selves, by the flattery of false friends, and still more ~ 
by the flattery of self-love and passion, will, in general, 
be easily conquered; belief of our excellence will follow 
the desire, and the addition of seli-conceit, will often 
render still more disgusting the weaknesses of vanity. 
From such circumstances, it will also sometimes 
happen. that men who, in the general course of life, 
are not marked with any peculiar predominance of 
vanity, on particular occasions, will be seen subjected 
in the: most humiliating manner to its power. Their 
vanity, like some kinds of insanity, breaks forth chiefly 
on those occasions which bring the objects of it before 
their minds; andthen the men, who before seem- 
ed sober-minded and prudent, will sometimes exhibit 
the most deplorable instances of human weakness and 
folly. You must be sensible, that the fatal effect of 
‘such displays of weakness, must be greatly increased 
when they are of a kind which is peculiarly unsuitable 
to the time, place, and occasion, in which they are in- 
dulged; peculiarly inconsistent with that general char- 
acter which we maintain, those exercises and duties in 
which we are engaged, and those objects which it 
ought to be our chief desire to promote. Ah! with 
what power should these considerations be felt by us, 
who are devoted to discharge the solemn duties of the 
ministry, whose occupations lead’ us to exercises so se- 
rious and affecting, and the object of whose office is 
the eternal interests of our fellow creatures, Even 
occasional and temporary expressions of vanity, what- 
ever be its nature, in such circumstances, are sinful, 
and never fail to produce consequences injurious to 
the honor of the individual, to the success of his labors, . 
and to the interests of religion. It is not enough, 
33 
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therefore, that we guard against its habitual predomi- 
nance, and satisfy ourselves that it forms not a ruling 


part of our character; it is necessary that we watch 


and resist every occasional temptation. It is especially _ 
necessary that we consider that species of vanity, to 
which, by nature, habit, or circumstances, we are most 
in danger of yielding; and knowing our danger, that 
we adopt the means of counteracting it. But, above 
all, it is necessary, that we oppose with firm deter- 


mination, its influence in the duties of our office. 


There its influence is peculiarly unworthy and unsuit- 
able, and there its effects peculiarly fatal. If even men 
whose characters and conduct are not wholly deprav- 


ed by the predominating influence of vanity;and who, 


in the. general course of life, seem to be guided by a 
sense of duty, were to enter into their hearts and ex- 
amine into the causes which have led them in their 
public conduct into partial deviations from rectitude, 
have betrayed them into weaknesses, at the recollec- 
tion of which they blush, have stained their most able 
performances, and weakened their best exertions; I 
am persuaded they will find no cause so frequent as 
the improper feeling of the desire of applause, which 
some strong temptation, has excited. If such be the 
case with men, otherwise valuable, what must be the 
case with those who willingly yield themselves to eve-_ 
ry temptation, and indulge their fatal propensity on 


every occasion, and without a struggle. 


There is no kind of vanity more natural to men, 
especially men of education and studious habits, than 
that of deep thinking and extensive learning. But 
you are placed 1) a remote situation in the country, 
and,with the exception of a few individuals, your people 
consist of plain and unlearned men. A leading object, 
we would imagine, in the mind of a minister of the 
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gospel, desirous to promote the spiritual interests of 
such a people, would be to clothe his ideas in the sim- 
 plest language; to take his ‘illustrations from objects — 
which they would most easily comprehend; to present 
his thoughts in various views; and, by full and ample 
illustrations, to bring the subject, at the same time, to 
the understandings and the hearts of his hearers. We 
should imagine that every man would attempt this, 
who was under the influence of humanity, even al- 
though he did not deserve to be ranked among the 
number of religious characters. But let us suppose 
that instead of this, you are observed, indulging in 
speculations which they cannot understand, or, if un- 
derstood, which are little calculated to touch their 
hearts, of comparatively trifling moment, while the 
great, substantial. and affecting views of the gospel ave 
seldom brought forward; or, that the thoughts which 
you express, though important, are clothed in the ab- 
stract language of the schools; and that the allusions 
you employ are to systems and sciences with which 
they are unacquainted; or, that instead of full and 
simple illustrations, you present a mere skeleton of 
thoughts, dry, uninteresting, and passing so quickly 
before the mind, that they can neither be apprehended’ 
nor retained. Would your labors be followed with 
success? would you deserve the name of a faithful 
minister of Christ? could you expect the affection of 
- your people, or that they should wait on your minis- 
try? Or would you not present only an exhibition of 
learned folly? would not your labors be useless and 
reprobated? and would not your people, finding no 
instruction suited to them, either desert your ministry, 
or uninterested and careless, give an extersal attend- 
ance from custom, while they remained in a state of 
lamentable indifference and ignorance? Whence pro- 
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eceds a conduct so wonderfully unsuitable and un- 
worthy, in a man seemingly of good sense, and not- 
entirely irreligious? The cause will be found to be a 
selfish vanity, which has risen superior to the desire of 
doing good to your people. The silly desire of being 
esteemed a man of talents and research, by a few in- 
dividuals who may occasionally mix with your hear- 
ers, has taken possession of your mind, and produced 
this conduct, which is so absurd, sinful, and justly 
offensive. 

But, perhaps, it is not philosophy and abstract rea- 
soning, for which you wish to be distinguished, you 
are seized with the ambition of being esteemed a man 
of extensive erudition and critical acuteness. [ence 
we are presented with a parade of learning; we are 
overwhelmed with a profusion of great authorities; and 
perplexed with subtile criticisms and elaborate discus- 
sions. And do you by these enlighten the understand- 
ings of your people? do you enable them to form 
more clear judgments, and more just opiniens? do you 
confirm their faith, enliven their devotions, elevate 
their thoughts, inspire and confirm holy resolutions? 
or have you excited only empty wonder, amused their 
fancies, filled their heads with idle notions, perhaps, 
confused their minds, tired their attention, exhausted 
their patience, and, in solemn trifling, wasted that pre- 
cious season in which you were called to promote the - 
improvement of their souls. How excessive and how 
perverted that vanity, which can thus overwhelm both 
good sense and religious principle! and ow greatly 
blinded must our discernment be, when we suppose 
that by such means we will increase cur reputation! 

But let me suppose you are not inclined to this 
species of vanity. I observe, however, in some of the 
most solemn situations, on Occasions, and in the dis- 
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charge of duties peculiarly fitted to rouse your exer- 
tions, interest your heart, inspire the greatest earnest- 
ness to effect your object, that your attention is chiefly 
directed to objects comparatively of small moment, 
that your modes of expression, your words, tones of 
voice, and gesture, seem greatly to occupy your 
thoughts; that your style is labored and ornamented; 
full of prettinesses of thought and language, or of affect- 
ed pomp, exaggerated expression, studied pathos, or 
flowers of fancy, and figures of rhetoric, which, if they 
should please the imagination, do not interest the heart. 
Whence are these appearances in your composition, — 
style, and manner, so unworthy of your powers and 
your education, so unworthy of your situation, the 
character which you bear, and the duties in which 
you engage? whence this exhibition of yourself so un- 
favorable to your reputation, both for judgment and for 
piety, and so ill calculated to instruct and to aflect the 
hearts of your hearers? If you will look into the re- 
cesses of your heart, you will not improbably find the 
cause to be, an excessive and ill governed desire to ap- 
pear before the world as a man of literature, taste, and 
elegance. This, too frecuently operating on your 
mind, and present to your thoughts, leads you to forget 
the importance of religious truth, and the spiritual in- 
terests of your people. If such objects are felt, the 
sense of them is, for the time, suspended. You write 
not, you speak not under their influence. The desire 
of appearing a fine writer or fine speaker, is almost ex- 
clusively experienced. This leads your thoughts con-. » 
tinually astray; this checks every noble and generous 
emotion, and renders your discourses weak, spiritless, 
and puerile, This unfits you for attaining even that 
kind of excellence which you desire; and deprives you 
of all that suitableness of feeling and of spirit, which 
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inspires and directs the imagination, gives a just chai- 
acter to your manner and your language, and produces 
those beauties of appropriate imagery and expression, 
which the wise approve, and almost every man feels — 
and admires. Nay, such vanity not only prevents you 
from rising to excellence, it corrupts the judgment, and 
leads to false ideas of that kind of excellence of which 
you are ambitious. Directing an undue proportion 
-of your attention to lesser beauties, and allowing them 
to figure too strongly in your imagination, you lose 
the relish for higher excellencies. ‘What you chiefly 

admire, you endeavor frequently to present. Your. 
style, instead of presenting the just expression of 
thoughts and feelings suited to your situation and ob- 

ject, presents an exhibition of artificial beauties unsuit- 
ably introduced, laboriously and affectedly pourtrayed, 
which vanity, not the heart, hath inspired, and at 
which both judgment and sensibility revolt. In the 
mean time, all the higher order of beauties in thought 
and language are neglected; or, if occasionally found, 
are lost in the gaudy coloring, false gems, and artificial 
clare, which surround them. Men, without real cul- 
ture, and who affect refinement, may pretend to ad- 
mire; but the wise will smile and pity. Your people 
will hear without interest, and learn, even in the lowest: 
sphere, to contemn the fopperies and affectation of their 
pastor. ‘The interests of religion will languish in your 
hands, and even those who may admire you, will be 
found to receive only a temporary amusement from 
your misistrations, 

Many of those improprieties of manner and deliv- 
ery which we frequently observe, though they may 
arise sometimes from disposition, habit, or natural im- 
periections, yet have often vanity for their origins A 
just and graceful delivery in public: spedbings is un- 
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doubtedly of much importance; and much pains should 
be employed in early lise, not only to overcome natural 
and habitual defects, but to acquire the capacity of 
giving with ease to every sentiment, its full and natural 
expression. This, however, be assured, will never be 
truly given, if-you are under the influence of a temper 
of mind unsuited to your situation, and. the feelings 
which you endeavor to express. The general charac- 
ter of your mind, and the immediate disposition which 
predominates, will give their expression to all your 
manner; and if they are unsuitable, your delivery will 


bear the marks of the incongruity. Let me suppose, 
then, that you not only feel the general influence of | 


vanity, but an undue desire of applause for the excel- 


lence of your elocution. You not only give to this 


object that share of previous attention which is due to 
it, but you permit it to occupy a chief portion of your 
thoughts and desires. Other important objects are 
neglected, and above all, that preparation of heart 
which consists in elevating your mind to a temper and 
spirit suited to the greatness of the duty before you. 
This desire of shining as a speaker, is so strong that it 
even continues to occupy your mind, and to direct your 
thoughts, when engaged in the solemn services of reli- 
gion. You are thus void of the spirit corresponding 
to your duties, and of the feeling which your words 


express; you sink to the state of a mere actor of a 


part; -you exhibit the shadow and imitation of an éx- 
cellence, in place of the reality: an imitation which, 
even if skilfully executed, appears labored and artifi- 
cial, which wants that animating principle. by which 
only thé voice of man reaches the heart of his brother; 
an imitation marked also with the awkward and nau- 
seating expression of that vanity which predominates 
in your mind, and which in vain you attempt to con- 
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ceal. A skilful imitation, where mere imitation 1s ex= 
pected and professed, gives pleasure; but an imitation 
where we should see the reality, an imitation marked 
in all its parts with the expression of vanity, and in 
a the-most solemn and serious, so far from giv. 
g pleasure, shocks us with its impropriety and the 
diya of the character which it exhibits, 
- But you are probably more in danger of falling into 
those improprieties of manner, which arise from the 
partial mixture of vanity with better feelings. This 
inisensibly infuses a portion of itself into every expres. 
‘sion of sentiment, and leads also to direct attempts at 
peculiar modes of delivery, according to the character 
of mind, under which you wish to appear. Does the 
dignity becoming a public instructor figure strongly in 
_ your imagination? we behold you assuming’ an osten- 
tatious solemnity, a heavy pomp, ora magisterial con- 
sequence, and dictatorial decision: Or do beauty and 
grace of elocution, attract your regard? you assume an 
excessive softness of tone, which no expression of strong 
and generous emotion must presume to disturb: Or 
you wish to be distinguished for strong feeling and en- 
ergetic expression; we behold, therefore, harshness and 
unbending severity marking your demeanor, and pre- 
vailing over every pleasing expression; or, we are 
alarmed, with sudden bursts of passion, distracted looks, « 
and wild gesticulation. But, perhaps, it is liveliness, 
animation, and becoming confidence, you wish to dis- : 
play; and now you affect a cheerful lightness and ease, . 
bordering upon pertness and flippancy: Or, you wish 
to mark your independence, and show yourself superior 
to fear and truckling; your manner is, therefore, bold 
and boisterous; superciliousness and passion seem to 
be considered as virtues; you assume the attitude of a 
combatant, and in every tone, and every look, breathe 
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defiance: Or you conceive it more becoming, to be dis- 
tinguished for condescension, gentleness, and meekness; 
and we are now treated with a studied humility, per-. 
haps, vulgarity of manner, or with whining tones, or 
with simpering sweetness. % 
But, instead of any particular excellence ae has 
engaged your fancy, you feel the desire of resembling 
some preacher who is celebrated for his talents, elo- 
quence, or piety. Contemplating him with ‘admira- 
tion, and hearing the praise which he receives, you 
conceive, that by the close imitation of his man- 
ner, you may rise to similar distinction. You treas- 
ure up his tones and his looks in your memory, 
which you resolve either generally to imitate, or to 
bring forth on just and great occasions, when you 
wish particularly to astonish and captivate your au- 
dience. But, alas! how truly does vanity bring with 
it its punishment. The plans which, under its influ- 
ence, you devise, only expose you to ridicule, and de- 
prive you of that degree of reputation, to which, by: 
pure and honorable means, you might have risen. — 
What was natural in the man you admire, is unnat- 
ural in you. © What in him was the true expression of 
feeling, in you is affectation; affectation which, if in- 
dulged, will prevent the operation of every picus feel- 
ing incapacitate you for giving a just expression to 
any sentiment you utter, and diffuse an air of folly 
and burlesque over the whole of your appearance. 
You present yourself to your hearers as a servile and 
childish mimic; in the most important and serious ex- 
ercises, you expose yourself to the suspicion of being 
occupied with trifles, and merely assuming the char- 
acter and feeling which you are attempting to express. 
The manner of another man engrafted on your own, 
producesan incongruous, and sometimes even ludicrous 
34 
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conjunction. Not unfrequently also, admiration con- 
yerts faults into beauties, and leads you to adopt, in a 
more extrayagant and unsoftened form, the most pro- 
minent improprieties of him whom you imitate. And 
are you sure that his manner is in any respect an ob- 
ject to be admired? “Are you sure that his reputation 
has not arisen from other causes, and that your admi- 
tion has not sprung from the association of his manner 
with other qualities in him more deserving of your 
regard? Are you sure that it isnot entirely misplaced; 
that his elocution is not faulty instead of excellent; and 
that the influence of higher qualities. only, could have 
rendered it even tolerable? \ No kind of deception is 
more common than this; it extends through the whole 
of life, and produces often the most fatal consequen- 
ces, both on our opinions, our character, and conduct. 
The faults of him whom we admire, are often not on- 
ly palliated, but changed in our imaginations into ex- 
cellencies. At last they become objects even of imita- 
tion and vanity; because they are associated in our 
minds with some other quality, of which we suppose 
them to be the attendant, or because they appear no 
longer to us in their true character, and excite, instead 
of displeasure, feelings of satisfaction. 
if effects like these follow such kinds of vanity in 
men of some talents and erudition, I leave you to 
conceive what must be the follies exhibited by men, 
whose judgments are naturally weak, or the character 
and habits of whose minds, peculiarly unfit them for 
that kind of excellence, for which they wish to be dis- 
tinguished. The observation is.not less important be- 
cause it is common, that every man should endeavor 
to know the department for which he is suited. Many 
excellent men, fitted for usefulness, and even eminence 
in some lines of public instruction, have been seen fall- 
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ing far below the rank of men greatly inferior, injur- 
ing their reputation, and exposing themselves to’ ridi- 
cule, by aiming after a style of writing and speaking 
for which nature and early habits had rendered 
them disqualified. 
I have, hitherto, viewed the effects of an excessive 
desire of applause, seeking its gratification from the 
exhibition of some ok or real excellence. But 
when the desire is powerful, we consider not always 
‘with much nicety the means of its gratification; and 
often men are to be observed endeavoring to become 
the idols of public homage, not by qualities which 
they themselves admire, nor by actions which they them 
selves approve, but by stooping to gratify the corrupt 
taste and foolish humors of other men. If we were to. 
inquire into the cause of those antic sights, those emp- 
ty, violent, and disorderly declamations, that uncouth 
phraseology, those unnatural gestures and tones, those 
Jow and disgusting illustrations, that obvious accom- 
modation to a wretched taste, both in thinking, and 
feeling, and speaking about religion, which are so in- 
jurious, so degrading, and so foreign to the heart, .and 
which sometimes, we trust seldom, even in this coun- 
try, have been witnessed; we would find, that though 
a mistaken idea of being thus useful might operate in 
part upon the mind, yet the leading motive was, the 
low desire of receiving admiration from some descrip- 
tion. of men, who we conceive, often falsely, would be 
thus captivated. But the same principle will be found 
operating with equal strength, and in a similar way, 
in persons who affect to despise the taste of ordinary 
men. Their principle and conduct are the same, 
though the class of persons is different, from whom 
they court applause. You disregard the taste and the | 
Sentiments of the lower orders of your people, but are 
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you equally indifferent to the applause of those few ‘ 
individuals of the higher orders, who pay you the distin- 
ouished honor of occasionally giving their countenance 
to your ministry? And is their knowledge and taste in | 
religion and religious exercises so superior? Do their 
characters and lives manifest that purity of mind, that pi- 
ous sensibility, that elevation of affection and desire,: 
which should render their opinion respecting religious 
‘duties of high importance in the estimation of a minis-; 
ter of the gospel; which should render him peculiarly 
anxious for their approbation; which should lead him 
to court their praise, by departing from his own idea 
of propriety, and accommodating his conduct to the 
standard of their judgment or humor? Or, is their 
knowledge of the subjects of religion peculiarly dis- 
tinguished; or are their minds peculiarly stored with 
literature, enriched with the treasures of science, re- 
fined and cultivated by pleasing and,honorable exercises 
and pursuits? Or is it on account of the peculiar excel- 
lence of their lives, thepurity of their morals, the delicate 
refinement of their manners, theirregard for the inter- 
ests of the gospel, their attendance on the service of the 
sanctuary, and the examples of devotion-which, in the 
house of God, they exhibit? Or for what reason is it 
that you court peculiarly their applause, that for them 
you affect to disregard the sentiments of other men, 
and stoop to conform yourself to their taste, in oppo- 
sition to your own feelings and judgment. Alas! how 
little does a minister of the gospel gain by such con- 
duct. The truly respectable and wise, in_ that class 
to whose approbation you exclusively direct your at- 
tention, deplore your departure from the dignity and 
propriety of your office: while those whose good 
Opinion you suppose yourself to have gained, if they 
care any thing for you or your profession, will not en: 
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tertain thoughts of a nature the’ more favorable, that . 


in pleasing them you have forgotten yourself. There 
isan hypocrisy often in irreverence, and a vanity in 
casting off the appearance of serious feeling, to which 
even cles gymen are exposed. Car slicenees may be as- 
sumed at which the heart revolts, and sometimes an 
insensibility affected to conceal the feelings we experi- 
ence. ‘Too anxious for the praise of the gay, perhaps 
of the irreligious and the immoral, we may be tempt- 
ed not only to conceal our better principles, but to af- 
fect even a polite and fashionable indifference; nay, to 
countenance language, manners, practices, and opin- 
ions, which every consideration of Christian principle, 
public duty, and personal honor, called upon us open- 
ly and decidedly to check and to resist. That indiffer- 
ence which we assume, will soon also become real; 
that carelessness and want of serious feeling, which our 
vanity leads us to affect, will soon become habitual in 
our character and conduct. Nor will our object be at- 
tained. Men seldom gain even temporary honor by 
stooping to humor follies, improprieties, and. vices. 


But clergymen, of all men, gain least by such conduct. 


¢ 


It is only by the power of religion appearing to oper-- 


ate supremely and uniformly on their minds, that 
they will ever appear respectable. And every tenden- 
cy.to laxity of principle and practice, is the sure her- 
ald of contempt and reprobation, even from the 
worthless. 

The manner of a man is the expression of character 
and feeling, and conveys as well as words, the senti- 
ments of ourmind. You may assume a false charac- 
ter, and convey false impressions of your sentiments, 


while all your words are strictly true. You may en- 


courage superstition on the one hand, and irreligion on 


the other, without uttering an idea which could be 
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, deemed unjust. Nay, even where the manner seems 
* to encourage directly no improper sentiment, where it 
seems to be simply unsuitable, if you assume it to pro- 
cure applause, I conceive your conduct to be unworthy, 
and attended with dangerous effects. In addition to 
all which we have observed, on the unworthiness and 
fatal consequences of allowing our minds to. be chiefly 
influenced by the desire of applause, when engaged in 
religious duties, I conceive that to affect any manner. - 
which we ourselves dislike and condemn, is dangerous 
and mean. Through some imaginary, or real excel- 
lence, we seck in the former cases for praise, but in 
this, we seek it through the means of impropriety, of 
which we are conscious, and at which our own feel- 
ings revolt. An additional fence is broken down to 
eratify our passion, greater waste is made, and greater 
violence is employed. Our minds knowingly stoop. 
to impropriety, for a selfish purpose. We prostitute 
our talents and powers, which were capable of real 
excellence, to the prejudices and false taste of those,’ 
whose minds we ought to direct and improve. And 
we are guilty of a species of falsehood and hypocrisy, 
by appearing to love and admire, when we dislike and 
condemn. Nor let it be said, that the matter was in itself 
indifferent. Nothing is indifferent which is attended 
with such effects upon your mind and disposition. But 
is it indifferent even to your people? Nothing improper 
is indifferent. Ifthe manner you assume is unsuitable 
either to your general character and situation, or the 
duties which you are performing, be assured, that evil, 
though not immediately perceived, will follow. You 
are encouraging something wrong; and, at least, you 
are depriving your people of the benefit which you 
must suppose would arise, from doing your duty ina 
better manner. And can a man be happy under the 
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consciousness of such sacrifices of judgment and feel- 
ing? Or will he long confine himself to matters seem- 
ingly indifferent? Is he not preparing his mind for 
greater sacrifices? His predominant passion having be- 
come stronger by such partial indulgencies, is he not 
in danger of yielding to accommodations still more 
fatal and guilty? And is this the kind of reputation 
which a man of sense, and of education, I do not say 
of religious principles, should be ambitious of attaining? 
If he succeeds, his triumph will be short. Descending 
thus unworthily from the place in which Providence 
had placed him, he will become at last the slave of 
those whom he courted. Men seldom honor highly 
those who are subjected to their humors. Good sense, 
truth, simplicity, and godly sincerity, will in the end 
prevail; and obtain a respect which no little tricks of 
art, and mean affectation, can procure. 

‘Ad is it indeed for such purposes that a minister 
of the gospel is separated from the world? Is it to af- 
ford him an opportunity of displaying his dexterity 
and his genius, that he has been consecrated to his 
office? Are the ordinances of religion the instruments 
of his vanity; and to gratify the depraved taste, and 
to serve the idle views of a fellow mortal, are the peo- 
ple assembled, and is the service of the sanctuary per- 
formed? Oh! is it too much to say of such conduct, 
that it is a prostitution of sacred duties, a profanation 
of religion, an abuse of the people, and of the privileges: 
of our situation. Wise and good men, we have ob- 
served, must consider us with erief and displeasure: 
But what must we appear to the all-seeing God! 
Though we should receive a temporary admiration 
from men, the littleness of our minds, the meanness of 
our motives, and the corruption of our hearts, are all 
obyious to Him. Sacrificing to vanity regard to the 
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eternal interests of our people, neglecting the important 
trust committed to us by the great Shepherd of the 
flock, insensible to the great principles which should 
distinguish us as Christians and as ministers; can we 
hope to enjoy the favor and approbation of God? 
Can we flatter ourselves so far as to believe, that we 
shall at last be acknowledged as faithful servants by 
our Lord? 
Let me not be supposed to censure a concern for 
eur reputation. A regard to reputation every Chris- 
tian feels: the pleasure arising from the approbation of 
the wise and good is innocent and great: and within 
just limits, and at suitable seasons, the love of distinc- 
tion may be allowed, in its own place, to operate 
among the principles of human conduct. Nor let me, 
be supposed to place on the same level every species of 
vanity. The desire of praise, even when excessive, is 
doubtless to be very differently estimated, when direct- 
ed to some valuable object, and when directed to trifles 
and follies. Nevertheless, when a minister of the gos- 
pel is more animated with the desire of applause, than 
with the sublime desire of doing good, at a time too 
when the great objects of religion are before him, when 
the eternal interest of his hearers should peculiarly en- 
gage his mind, and the highest affections and senti- 
ments should animate his soul; from whatever quarter 
he seeks admiration, by whatever means he indulges 
his propensity; whether he seeks the applause of the 
rich or the poor, courts distinction by accommodation 
to any depraved taste among his hearers, or by the 
display of his own personal talents and «accomplish- 
ments; whether he wishes to appear popular or pro- 
found, ingenious and learned, or elegant and. refined, 
distinguished for the pathos of his description, or the 
force of his expression, the simplicity or the pomp of 
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his manner, the fluency of his words, or the strict pro- 
priety of his pronunciation and tones—in whatever 
way he courts applause, I hesitate not to say that in 
such a situation, and im such duties, he acts a mean 
and guilty part, and will’ never rise to the elevation 
and honor of him who loses every lesser consideration 
in the desire of the salvation of men. His vanity also, 


in spite of his efforts, will inevitably appear and dis- . 


grace his best performances; and, if indulged, will eat 
out like a poison the very heart of piety, and leave 
him at length only the poor empty external form, 
which all whe approach him may discover to be light, 
rotten, and unsound. 

But in private, as well as public life, See is pecu- 
liarly unsuitable and dangerous to a minister of the: 
gospel. Consider a man, in any situation, under its 
influence, and you will see him stooping to the mean- 
est acts in order to its gratification; you will see him 
overstepping the bounds of truth, integrity, and honor, 
scrupling not to employ the basest methods of duplicity 
and falsehood, nay, even committing direct acts of 
cruelty and injustice. But if a sense of justice and 
the feelings of humanity, prevent him from pursuing 
his object by direct acts of personal injury to other 
men, you will seldom observe him, at least, regarding 
strictly the obligation of veracity. ‘The pain of disre- 
garding veracity is Icst in the pleasures of ostentation. 


At length, the idea of truth flutters so lightly and un-- 


certainly before his mind, that he lies upon the slight- 
est temptation, with the utmost facility, and without 
remorse. Does he even possess such a degree of prin- 
_ ciple as preserves him from the more gross violations 
of morality, is he not still the object of ridicule? or if 
this be repressed, from respect to other qualities in 


his character which engage affection, how much does 


a 
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his general vanity sink him in our estimation, and de- 
prive him of our confidence! 

It is too little considered that our influence may be 
notonly injured by immoralities, but by weaknesses 
and follies; and that the same conduct, when viewed 
in different men, will excite very different feelings. 
That which in one man excites, perhaps, only a pass- 
ing smile, in another, being opposite to what we con- 
ceive should be his prevailing habits, taste, and dispo- 
sition, occasions. severe disappointment, and awakens 
very unfavorable suspicions of his general character. 

Some circumstances will render it particularly nec- 
essary, that you guard against every tendency to phar- 
isaical grimace, on the one hand; and, on the other, 
to the affectation of the manners of men of fashion 
and ofthe world. 

The pure and holy manners of a real Christian, can- 
not fail to excite respect even among men little influ- 
enced by religious principles. Hence, men of yain 
minds, desirous of the respect which religion brings, © 
are tempted to make an ostentatious display of their 
sentiments and feelings. They seek to attract atten- 
tion. Sometimes they affect a degree of feeling greatly 
higher than they experience, and express it both at 
unsuitable times, and in a manner which is unnatural, 
affected and extravagant. Sometimes, especially if 
the understanding be weak, they affect absurd singu- 
larities; use a language different from other men, upon 
the most ordinary occasions in human life; and when 
religion is the subject, assume.a peculiarity of counte- 
nance and of voice to which they attach extraordina- 
ry solemnity, but. which too often marks the preva- 
lence of other sentiments than those of religion, and a 
heart which has still to learn the divine simplicity, 
which forms one of the most beautiful features in the 
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character and eonduct of a Christian. Those who 
look only to the unfavorable parts of such characters, 
are apt to suppose and represent these men as hypo- 
crites. But often with this vanity, they have, to a 
certain degree, a sincere attachment to religion; and 
the consciousness of this attachment, contributes to 
their self-deceit, and supports them under the asper- 
sions which are sometimes thrown upon their-conduct. 
But the degree which they hold in the scale of Chris- 
tian excellence, is much lower than they, wish others 
to suppose, or, perhaps, than they themselves believe. 
Vanity and pride mingle with better sentiments, are 
‘fast rising to pre-eminence, and if not speedily and 
resolutely subdued, will at length wholly exclude 
them from a title to the Christian name. 

But to dangers of an opposite order, I conceive you 
are in the present age much more exposed. And, 
therefore, I would chiefly call your attention to the 
danger of affecting the appearance of men of fashion’ 
and of the world. Introduced often, from peculiar 
circumstances, to the society of men of rank, in the 
season of youth, when the mind is inexperienced, eas- 
ily elevated and fond of distinction; dazzled by the 
splendor of wealth, rank, and power, and beholding the 
distinction which is attached to these, and to every ob: 
ject supposed to be connected with them, young per- 
sons destined to the sacred profession, are often pla- 
ced in circumstances which lead to this low species 
of vanity and affectation. When this is indulged, it 
leads to the most pitiable extravagances. Sometimes, 
indeed, men of this description, rest satisfied with being 
supposed the humble companions and inmates of the 
families of the great; and their vanity is sufficiently 
flattered, with being known to have shared their soci- 
ety, witnessed their manners, and partaken of their | 
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conversation. But others aspire to the higher honor 
of being supposed their confidential friends. They 
insinuate on. every occasion, ideas. of the influence 
which they possess, and of the intimacy with which 
they are distinguished; and are at no time so happy, 
as when they have an opportunity of displaying their ~ 
superior knowledge ofthe characters, views, politics, 
connexions, fashions, and even vices of the wealthy 
- and powerful]. While others proceed still farther in 
this: course of honorable ambition, and are not satisfi- 
ed unless they seem to resemble them in their whole 
style of manners and appearance. 

“Whatever is of real value, as I have on aunilik 
occasion observed, in the manners of any class of men, 
may be adopted, in general, with propriety into our ~ 
own. But manners having no intrinsic worth, also, at- 
tach themselves to all classes, which result entirely from 
peculiarity of situation, and which appear absurd and 
ridiculous in other circumstances, than those in which 
we have been accustomed to observe them.. Real ab- 
surdities and deformities, moreover, will be found eften 
in the manners of every class, which custom and. cir- 
cumstances render tolerable; but which, when made 

‘objects of imitation, taken out of their customary 
place, and stripped of their softening circumstances, ap- 
pear peculiarly contemptible. They then not. only 
appear in their natural deformity, but with the daddi- 
tional disadvantage of a conjunction with manners to 
which they are totally unsuited and unhabituated. 
Absurd as is the effect, however, no manners are more 
commonly assumed. This arises chiefly from a vanity 
to appear connected with that rank to which such 
manners are supposed to belong; or, from such a blind 
admiration of certain characters and classes, as con- 
verts, in the imagination; even deformities into beau. 
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ties. Hence, the origin of a great variety. of those 
melancholy and foolish appearances, which you may 
observe among the manners. of mankind. Hence it is, | 
that you see many afiecting, not only the follies,’ but 
the vices of persons of distinction; while others.imitate 
their general appearance, assume their dress and their’ 
air, speak the same kind of language, and adopt all 
the phrases, however ridiculous, which are in fashion, 
Some affect to display a childish nicety of taste and 
delicacy of feeling, in the most common concerns and 
occurrences of life. And others, from a similar princi- 
ple, affect to be altogether regardless of themselves or 

of others, and assume an insensibility equally unnat- 
ural and still more displeasing.. Their appearance is 
disordered and violent, their manners rude, their con- 
versation boisterous, their language uncouth, their 
topics barbarous, and their mirth disorderly. 

“Such wretched affectation is contemptible in any, 
man, but peculiarly contemptible in a minister of 
Christ. It is unsuitable to his character as a man of 
understanding, literature, and seriousness: It is unsuit- 
able to the habits and modes of life, to the dispositions 
and temper of mind which his circumstances tended to 
form; unsuitable to those grave, those proper, and I 
will add, those dignified, though simple manners, 
which belong to his office, and which it was his duty, 
his interest, and his honor, to cultivate. In him, we 
expect to observe such a temper cf mind as will ren- 
der him superior to all undue admiration of worldly 
greatness, and such. a sense of the importance of his 
office, as will make him chiefly desire to appear in the 
character of a minister of the gospel; we expect to ob- 
serve a sense of what is proper, so delicate as will make 
him shun the least appearance of evil; we expect to 
observe a mind capable of looking down upon absur- 
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dities in any rank. or sphere, and especially turning 
with abhorrence from whatever was the sign, or, by 
any association, could excite the suspicion of a con- 
nexion with ignorance, profligacy, or barbarism. 
' “The affectation of manners like these would not 
nly be inconsistent and disreputable, it would abso- 
lutely unfit him for the duties of his office. Not only 
would they imply a tendency to the follies they ex- 
press, an uncommon share of vanity, or great weak- 
ness of understanding, but they would excite ideas and 
associations in the minds of his people, little calculated 
to give weight to his authority and instructions. Is it 
for a man connected in our minds with vanities and 
trifles to inspire solemn ideas, or give effect to the great 
_ truths of religion? Or, is it from a man affecting the 
airs of the coarse and regardless, that the wounded in 
spirit are to receive the consolations of the gospel? alas! 
their feelings are little in unison with his, and, in- 
stead of ooking to him for comfort and direction, they 
would turn away from him with loathing.” 

Guard, then, with the most assiduous care, against 
the growth of a passion, so apt to transgress its bounds, 
so fatal in its effects, so peculiarly inconsistent with the 
character and duties of a minister, and to which the 
temptations are so frequent and. powerful. Watch 
over its first tendencies and all its suggestions. Consider 
the strong motives which you have to oppose it, and 
act habitually under their impression. Call yourself 
frequently to account, and inquire into the purity and 
simplicity of your views. Place yourself often in 
the presence of God; think of his perfect knowledge 
of the dispositions and motives which actuate your 
conduct; ask if they be such as He will approve, and 
seek chiefly for that honor which cometh from Him. 
Endeavor to rouse within your breast the nobler prin- 
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ciples of the soul, by frequent meditation cn the glori- 
ous views of the gospel. When engaging in the sa- 
cred duties of your office, especially, bring strongly 
before your mind the great object which you are set 
apart to advance; warm your heart with the love of 
God and of your brethren; look forward to eternity, and 
direct all the desires and energies of your soul to fulfil © 
the great objects of that ministry you have received 
from the Lord Jesus. All puerile and vain considera- 
tions will thus vanish before the greatness of the spirit 
with which you will be animated. Corrected and 
purified, the desire of approbation will become the use- 
ful auxiliary of superior: principles. 'T’o the clearness 
of knowledge and the delightful colorings of a cultiva-, 
ted mind, you will join the elevation, the ardor, the ir-. 
resistible pathos of a soul feeling the power of the 
world to come, and inspired with the devotion, benevo- 
lence, and high affections of an ambassador for Christ. 


CHAPTER III. 
ON WORLDLY POLICY. 


A MINISTER of Christ ought carefully to gaurd 
avainst temptations to a wouldly Policy. 

A desire to maintain affection and to avoid displeas- 
ure, isa principle ever strong in amiable minds; but 
it is peculiarly natural and praise-worthy in those whose 
comfort and usefulness depend on the esteem of their 
brethren. It ought always, however, to be remem- 
bered, that even amiable principles may become trials 
of faith and of a good conscience; especially if the 
bias towards them be naturally strong, or if circum- 
stances conspire to call therm frequently into exercise, 
and tempt to an indulgence ef them inconsistent with 
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our duty. In such circumstances, a minister of the 
gospel is often placed; and to pursue the straight path, 
requires often the full exercise of Christian prudence and 
Christian fortitude. His happiness and his usefulness 
‘depend greatly on the affection of his people; both 
his duty and interest require him, therefore, to seek and 
- maintain it by every mean which is consistent with 
_ those great interests to which he is devoted, and with 
that simplicity and rectitude of character which are 
_essential to a Christian. But he is necessarily connect- 
ed with persons of various and very different descrip- 
tions, whose inclinations and views, on many occasions, 
. will be different from his own, and from one another, 
Both your inclination and your interest dispose you to 
do much to avoid offending any of your people. And 
a certain ‘accommodation to the characters and incli- 
nations of our fellow creatures, you know to be nee- 
essary in every situation. Under the influence of such 
views and feelings, you are tempted to accommodate 
too much; to forget the respect due to yourself and 
your office, to make unworthy sacrifices, not only of 
your taste and feelings, but even of your ideas of pro- 
priely, to assume a character different from your own, 
at length to shrink from truth, and directly depart 
from integrity. The deviation from rectitude at first, 
will be, perhaps, comparatively small; and you will 
argue, that, for so important ‘an object, the sacrifice is tri- 
fling. Temptations of the same nature, however, occur 
frequently, and the same, or greater compliances must 
be made. ‘At length, you acquire a habit of time-serv- 
ing and duplicity; and you scruple not at the most 
obvious departures from truth, and plainest violations 
of duty. 
View this accommodating spirit, in some of its least 
offending forms; and attend to its effects on your man- 
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ners in ordinary life. In the society of some ‘men, 
you assume the appearance of gloom and austerity, 
perhaps of melancholy and sadness: In that of others, 
‘you appear in the garb of childish levity and unseem- 


ly mirth: This man you stoop to please with whining - 


cant; and that, with the affectation of ease, frankness, 
homely freedom, and vulgar jests: Another is to’ be 
taken with a soft politeness, fawning smiles, and res- 
pectiul tones; while that man you gain by a careless, 
blunt, and coarse expression. And is this a minister 
of the gospel, who practises such methods to please? 
who forgets so far the character, Ido not say of a 
Christian but of a man? Is this he who is set apart 
to promote, by his example and conversation, the im- 


provement of his people? and does-he thus commend — 


himself to their consciences, and render himself the ob- 
ject of their esteem and respect? What blind infatua- 
tion! what forgetfulness of the nobler views and ob- 
jects of his profession! what deficiency in the spirit be- 
coming his character and his condition! Yetmean and 
unworthy as are such compliances, they are innocent, 
they are trifling, compared with those accommodations 
of opinion and of conduct, to which the desire of pleas- 
ing and the fear of offending, when they rise superior 
to rptiricihé: will lead. Concealment of sentiment on 
the most important occasions; profession of opinions 
wholly different from conviction, conformity to cus- 
toms, and countenance to practices, which ought to 
have been marked with open indignation and undis- 
guised abhorrence, are some only of the most ordina- 
ry effects of such principles on persons of every de- 
scription, when they are permitted to predominate. 


Flatter not yourself that they will not attend them, 


with equal certainty, in a minister of the gospel; that 


the same causes will not produce in’ him the same de- 
56 
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basement of character, and worthlessness of conduct; 
debasement and worthlessness, attended. with the ad- 
dition of those peculiar aggravations whieh arise from 
the sacred nature of his office. . 

Nor is sycophantishness, I am persuaded, he way 
to avoid offending, arid to secure affection. In_dif- 
ferent societies, it will lead to a diversity of manner 
and conduct. Such diversity cannot long be unob- 
served. In spite of the art of the sycophant, men will 
speak, and they will compare. The variety of forms 
under which he appears, must be quickly and gener- 
ally known; and when known, must excite a distrust, 
aversion, and contempt, which are justly merited, and 
for the honor of religion, and good of mankind, I trust, 
will ever be given. But, perhaps, he is more cautious; 
and, his® agbulates of offending and desire to please 
being directed chiefly to one description of persons, he 
preserves some uniformity of manner. Let him not 
imagine, however, that he will, therefore, escape cen- 
sure, or acquire a more than ordinary degree of favor. 
His obvious subserviency to a particular class, will ex- 
cite an addition of resentment in the minds of. those 
whom he disregards. They will become quick-sighted 
to perceive his faults, and will not hesitate to expose 
them. The class whose friendship he exclusively seeks, 
though they may publicly defend, will receive, insen- 
sibly, some of the unfavorable impression, and will, 
probably, feel a diminution of respect in proportion as 
they perceive he has rendered himself dependent on 
their support. There is a charm also in genuine sim- 
plicity of manners, which engages the affections more 
powerfully than the most studious compliance with all 
our humors and wishes. And an esteem is excited, by 
acting not only with openness and candor, but ac- 
cording to what is due to us, without which no affec- 
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‘ton can be lasting. A pliant and supple manner, is 
by no means the most pleasing. Men do not expect, 
nor, in general, do they wish to meet with such a 
manner. It excites suspicion of servility, concealment, 
and artifice, which are always disagreeable, and always 
degrading. And though they may be gratified, at the 
moment, by improper compliances with their humors, 
they will afterwards accuse you in their own minds, 
of a deficiency in fortitude, principle, and respect to 
your own character. In proportion to the greatness 
of the sacrifice, will be the degree of their disapproba- 
tion; and, if their sense of religion be lively, the very 
means which you employed to please them, will have 
given them offence. You have degraded yourself, and 
you have lost your object. 

But, in some men, this excessive desire to please and 
secure affection, appears, not by improperly accom- 
modating their character and manners to the taste of 
others, but by flattering their vanity and pride, by ex- 
cessive marks of respect and attention, and extraordi- 
nary professions of esteem and affection. This is a 
species of conduct by which the artful are too success- 
ful. The self-love and passions of mankind, prevent 
them from discovering the art which is employed; and 
their sense of propriety is not offended, because they 
do not perceive that, in this case, propriety has been 
violated. Their wishes lead them to believe that the 
flattering insinuations are true, and that the esteem and 
affection manifested, are felt in their whole extent. 
Even when some suspicion arises, they feel the illusion 
so pleasing, that they wish it to continue. If they per- 
ceive an excess in the respect. which is paid them, they 
attribute it rather to an excess of good nature and 
good will; and they feel some gratitude to him who 
awakens such pleasing sentiments, and whose mistakes, 
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if there be any, have arisen from personal affection. 
Circumstances, however, frequently arise, which open 
their eyes, and break the charm; and. disinterested 
spectators usually perceive and expose the servile flat- 
terer. His professions of admiration and attachment, 
are brought, perhaps, sooner than he imagines, to the 
test; and the indignation felt at the disappointment 
which he then occasions, will be in. proportion to the 
‘expectations which his professions have excited. It is 
obvious, how peculiarly unworthy such conduct is in 
a*minister of the gospel. In its most innocent form, it 
implies insincerity, and insincerity practised by foster- 
ing those vices. and weaknesses in our fellow creatures, 
which we ought to discountenance, and encourage 
them to subdue. It is in direct. contradiction to our 
principles. as Christians, and to those great objects 
which, as ministers, we are set apart to promote. 

So unworthy and contemptible is this conductysthat 
I would warn you of the necessity to guard against 
even the appearance and suspicion of it. The cultiva- 
tion of mild and pleasing manners, by which we avoid 
‘whatever would give pain, and by which we attend 
to whatever would give pleasure to those with whom 
we associate, forms an important branch of a Chris- 
tian’s duty. Such’ manners, it is obvious, however, 
may arise from different motives, they may be the ef- 
fect merely of the desire to render ourselves agreeable, 
from ar interested design; or, they may be the effect of 
a mild, affectionate, and happy disposition. I am far 
from insinuating, that a regard to ourselves may not 
properly be allowed a place in our manners. But ] 
will venture to assert, that when this is the predomi- 
nating motive which influences our behavior, even 
though we keep within the bounds. of truth and: pro- 
priety, our manners will have something in them: sus- 
picious and unpleasing. ‘The very essence of pleasing 
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manners consists in the expression of respect and good 
will. Where these are wanting, the expr ession is 
merely assumed and artificial, and will never attain the 
power of that which beams genuine from the heart. 
The proper motive, the pervading charm of good. be- 
havior is wanting; and often we shall be found only | 
appearing artful, when we intended to appear amiable. 
But attention»to the feelings and wishes of our best 
friends, even when proceeding from the kindest mo- 
tives, must be regulated by a regard to duty. The 
most amiable feelings of the heart, must be indulged 
Only within the bounds of prudence, integrity, respect 
to our own character and condition, and a respect to 
the best interests of ovr friends and fellow creatures:. 
those interests, which true benevolence should lead us 
to prefer to the temporary gratifications even of the 
persons who are most dear to us. Nay, every depart- 
ure from propriety, although proceeding from such 
motives, and under the influence of such feelings, will 
injure our reputation, perhaps, expose us to the suspI- 
cion of insincerity. All excess of attention and of 
professions awakens jealousy, and leads men to sup- 
pose, either that we are foolish, or cannot mean the 
whole that our manner and language convey. We 
will not always find ourselves able to fulfil the expec- 
tations of respect and regard, which our imprudent 
expressicns have excited. Great warmth of feeling, 
also, is not always equal, and we shall sometimes blush, 
in cooler moments, at having employed a language 
and manner so greatly beyond what the occasion mer- 
ited; nay, perhaps, we shall becofne as much too cold, 
as we were formerly too ardent. By such means, 
proceeding from such and similar causes, you will find 
that even good men have injured sometimes their rep- 
utation and their usefulness. I will only call to your 
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recollection, the aspersions which, from such causes, 
were thrown upon the truly excellent Dr. Doddridge. 
It is impossible to read those letters which he wrote, 
when a young man, to some of his friends, without 
allowing that he has justly exposed himself to blame, 
for his extravagant expressions of respect and affection. 
Nay, through life he seems to have had occasionally 
a tendency, though probably only a tendency to the 
same fault; proceeding not merely from the natural 
desire to appear agreeable, but from the benevolent 
wish to make others happy, and the too favorable 
ideas, perhaps, which a benevolent heart had suggest- 
ed. In the admirable account of his exemplary life, 
by Orton, a book which I would earnestly-recom- 
mend to your serious, and frequent perusal, it is ob- 
_ served: “His temper was unsuspicious, mild, and sweet; 
and an his tongue was the law of kindness. 'This, it 
must be owned, was sometimes carried to an excess; 
especially in younger life. His candor led him to think 
more favorably of some persons than they deserved; 
particularly those who possessed some shining talents 
or qualities, especially if they appeared to be active for 
the advancement of religion. At the same time, the 
openness of his temper, and a kind of natural com- 
plaisance, led him to say civil and obliging things of 
their characters and views: but in some instances he 
afterwards saw reason to alter his judgment of them, 
and be upon the reserve in his behavior to them. This 
produced some inconveniences; for a few who did not 
know him, suspected his sincerity; and the persons in 
question thought themselves injured, by his declining 
an intimacy with them, or a recommendation of them, 
from which they expected some advantage. While 
those who were most intimatély acquainted with his 
real character, and the motives from which he acted, 
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knew him to be incapable of that dissimulation or in- 
consistency, with which he was charged. I mention 
this the rather, that it may serve as a caution to the 
good-natured reader, to restrain the excesses of civility 
and compliment; agreeably to the advice of a noble 
writer, ‘Be cautious in all declarations of friendship; 
as the very common forms of civility are too often ex- 
plained into undesigned engagements.’ ” 

I have only farther to observe, on this view of the 
subject, that a fear to give offence has been sometimes 
seen producing an effect almost opposite to the fault, 
which we have been just considering, When, with 
excessive timidity, is joined a jealousy of the princi- 
ples and good wishes of the persons with whom we 
associate, the fear on the one hand, of giving offence, 
and on the other hand, of affording an opportunity, 
whether through mistake or design, of misrepresenting 
us to others, produces a painful and unnatural caution 
and reserve. Ifsuch fears and suspicions be indulged, 
and we permit our general character to be affected by 
them, we not only injure the condition of our mind, 
but acquire an habitual manner of the most unamia- 
ble and ungracious kind. It is certainly the duty of 
every man, and 1s the natural effect of the meekness, 
lowliness, and gentleness of the Christian character, to 
avoid in his behavior and conversation, whatever is of- 
fensive, unless called to it by urgent duty; and it is cer- 
tainly his duty also, to exercise prudence, to consider 
the character of his company, and not unnecessarily 
expose his sentiments and actions to misapprehension, 
and misrepresentation. But it is most unfortunate if 
we allow ideas, which only require occasionally to be 
brought forward, to pervade our whole temper and 
conduct; or principles, which, in their just degree, are 
proper, to restrainus from what is right, or lead us 
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into what is wrong, by their excess. An excess of 
timidity, and caution of manner, is unworthy of the 
place assigned us in society; and it deprives us, in va- 
rious ways, of many opportunities of doing good. It 
prevents us from diffusing useful knowledge in the 
manner which is often the most pleasing, and success- 
ful. It prevents us from giving a right direction to 
the minds of men around us, rectifying error, em- 
bracing, in an easy yet powerful manner, the occa- 
sions afforded us for conveying religious and moral 
instruction, for warming the heart with a love of vir- 
tue, and pointing out the dangers of vice in all its kinds 
and degrees. We deprive ourselves and others of that 
innocent gratification which arises from unsuspecting 
intercourse, and friendly conversation. We render 
our company an irksome restraint, instead of a source 
of pleasure. We acquire no friends; we awaken no 
kind affections among our people. We offend by our 
apparent want of confidence, and appear not merely 
timid, but distrustful. Nay, we excite the idea that 
we not only want the fortitude becoming’ men, but 
have some peculiar faults and principles which we are 
afraid should be discovered. Such excessive caution, 
reserve, and distrust, I have seen produce all these ef- 
‘fects, and even directly and materially injure the tem- 
poral interests of the persons who were under their in- 
fluence. How much does duty, how much does in- 
terest concur in teaching us the importance of the sub- 
lime spirit manifested by the apostle, when he’ said, 
“For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our con- 
science, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with 
fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had 
our conversation in the world.” 

But a minister of the gospel will meet with similar 
temptations inthe discharge of the public duties of his 
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tice. Nay, in these duties such temptations will oc- 
cur, with peculiar frequency and power. How diffi- 
cultis it fora person of a feeling mind, to speak 
unpleasant truths; and how natural is it to dwell on 
what we know will give pleasure! The awful guilt of 
permitting even the most amiable feelings to prevail 
on you, in such solemn duties to depart from integrity, 
and speak contrary to your belief, is so’ obvious and 
so revolting, that, I trust, your own feelings will prove 
more than sufficient to guard you against a crime so 
heinous. The independence attached to our condi- 
tion, also, must lessen the temptation; and, while it — 
would aggravate the guilt of the crime, must gr eatly 
diminish the probability of its commission. It is 
probably, therefore, more necessary to guard you 
against those violations of duty which are less flagrant 
and shocking to the conscience. 'The fear of offend- 
ing, when very powerful, though it may not lead a 
man to sacrifice his convictions, may lead him to avoid 
presenting truth, or presenting it in its just importance. 
{t may lead him to attend more to what is pleasing, 
than to what is useful to his hearers. This is a subject, 
he will say to himself, in the illustration of which I am 
particularly fitted to excel, and am certain of giving. 
satisfaction to my people. Other subjects may be 
equally necessary, but they are not so much to their 
liking and taste; if I enlarge upon these, I shail endan- 
ger the affection which they bear me, perhaps, instead) 
of being the object of their choice, and admiration, 
incur their displeasure. 'The first question with a man 
under the influence of such principles, will: be, not 
what is most useful, but what is most agreeable; not 
what is most suited to the circumstances and_charac- 
ters of his hearers, but what is most suited to their taste, 


and least painful to himself. He does not give false 
oO”. 
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views, he speaks only the truth; but both in the truths 
which he presents, and in the manner of presenting 


_ them, be considers not chiefly what the necessities of 


\ 


his people require. Besides, though he does not teach 
error, he does not present the gospel as it is, in all its 
parts, and in its full extent. Very important truths are 
thus never presented to the attention. His people 


. ° . . d Pid . 
either remain ignorant of their nature, design, and im- 


portance, or, never contemplating them, do not experi- 
ence their influence. Contemplating the gospel par- 
tially, they also form false notions of its nature, or 
teel imperfectly its power. The errors and sins which 
chiefly beset them, the virtues and graces in which 
they are chiefly defective, he seldom brings before 
their minds, or he treats in a manner which is little 
fitted to do good. Bold and powerful against gener- 
al sin, serious and affecting in his general exhortations; 
here he feels as if treading on dangerous ground; he 


‘is fearful. and cautious, sae and superficial. and 


touches with a feather the wound which he should 
have probed. The principle may operate difierently, 
according to your circumstances, and the character of 
the persons whom you chiefly desire to please, but in 
every situation it will lead to the same neglect of duty, 
to the same sacrifice of ministerial fidelity. If it has 
not led you to direct violations of integrity, it has led 
you to neglect and to omission; or, if not to neglect 
and omission, it has enfeebled your exertions, andl di- 
minished your zeal; it has diminished the power of 
that great object which shou!d ever operate supremely 
on the heart of a minister, which should never be absent 
from his mind, which should direct all his labors and 
his prayers, engage his time and talents and thoughts, 

compared with vehich; every other object should seem 
to him as nothing—the profit, improvement, and eter- 
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wal interests of his people. “Thou, therefore, my son, 
said the apostle to Timothy, be strong in the grace, 
that isin Christ Jesus, study to shew thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be asham- 
ed, rightly dividing the word of truth. I charge thee, 
he adds, before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing 
and his kingdom: preach the word, be instant in season, 
out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all lony- 
suffering and doctrine. For the time will come when 
they shall not endure sound doctrine, but after their 
own lusts, shall they heap to themselves teachers, hav- 
ing itching ears, and they shall turn away from the 
truth, and shall be turned into fables, But watch thou 
in all things, endure afflictions, do the work of an evan- 
gelist, ake full proof of thy ministry—And seeing 
we have this ministry, he writes on another occasion, 
as we have received mercy we faint not; but ha 
nounced the hidden things of dishonesty, not walking 
in craftiness, nor Bandlipe the word of God deceitfully, 
but, by manifestation of the truth, commending our. 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 
_ And, when leaving one of those churches which he 
had planted, observe his manner and_ his words: sVe 
know from the first day that Icame into Asia, after 
what manner I have been with you at all seasons, 
and how I kept buck ‘nothing that was profitable 
unto you, but have showed you, and have taugbt you 
publicly, and from house to house, testifying both to 
the Jews and also to the Greeks, repentance towards 
God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ, And 
now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, 
not knowing the things that shall befal me there; save 
that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying, 
that bonds and afflictions abide me, But none of 
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these things move me, neither count I my lite dear 
unto myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy, and the ministry which I have received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” 
But you have public duties of a different kind to 
perform. You are a member of those courts, by 
which the government of our church is administered. 
The objects which, in this capacity, you must consid- 
er and determine, are of much importance. They re- 
late to the qualifications and fitness of candidates’ for 
the ministry; to the character and privileges of mem- 
‘bers of the church; to the character and fidelity of your 
brethren in the sacred office; to the application of ec- 
clesiastical laws, unto the claims and cases of individ- 
uals, and to the formation and adoption of such new 
regulations as new circumstances require, or farther ex- 
iggests. . In such objects, the people of this 
take an interest; and the opinions which you 
give, and the course which you pursue, they consider 
ee attention. Far would Ibe from recommending 
a disregard of the public opinion. On public opinion, 
the expediency of many measures may greatly depend; 
and, in all cases, it is entitled to the most respectful re- 
gard. Never ought it to be without necessity oppos- 
ed, still less ought it ever to be insolently braved. 
Every circumstance which would needlessly irritate 
and increase offence, should be carefully avoided, and 
that respect, which 1s due to the general sentiments, 
should be strongly marked in our whole language and 
manner. _ Still, however, we must remember, that we 
have undertaken to discharge the duties of an impor- 
tant office; to discharge them with uprightness and_fi- 
delity, according to the dictates of our judg ment and 
conscience. Uprightness and fidelity require, indeed, 
not omy fortitude in acting, according to our convic- 
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tions, but caution, deliberation, the use of every mean 
within our power to acquaint ourselves with the case 
to be determined, and with the rules by which our judg- 
meut should be governed. But, after having employed 
such means to enlighten our understanding and preserve 
our minds free from error, we are bound, as honest men, 
unbiassed either by prejudice or partiality, by private 
friendship or public clamor, to give freely and openly that 
opinion which justice, truth, and the interests of religion 
demand, If, in acting thus, you are so unfortunate 
as to offend, remember that no situation is exempted 
from difficulties and trials, and that feeble, indeed, 
must be the power of the gospel onthe mind of him, 
who is not ready to suffer temporary reproach for the 
sake of God, and a good conscience. It is a small 
matter to be judged of man’s judgment; he that judg- 
eth us is the Lord. 

In mentioning suchcases, I mean not to allude, ex- 
clusively, to any particular class of persons among 
your people. ‘Trials of this nature may come from 
various quarters; from the higher, as well as from the 
lower ranks; from the learned, as well as from the un- 
learned; nay, sometimes, such is the lot of humanity, 
from the unaffectedly pious and judicious Christian, 
as well as from the bustling and forward professor. In 
such cases, we will be affected differently, according 
to our tempers and habits. One man accustoming 
himself to contemplate persons of superior rank with 
jealousy, and, perhaps, proud of any occasion to dis- 
play his independence, feels rather a disposition to op- 
pose the wishes of the higher classes; while he wants 
fortitude to oppose the wishes, or to resist the prejudi- 
ces of the people. Another, anxious for literary fame, 
and fettered by a slavish respect to men of philosophic 
speculation, even where the objects are not within the 
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sphere of their knowledge and inquiry, or on occa- 
sions when their prejudices and passions are equally 
violent with those of any class of men, is chiefly in 
danger from the fear of being ranked, in his opinions 
and talents, with the unlearned and unenlighted. And 
another, looking up to rank, as the pinnacle of human 
excellence, with profound respect and wondering ad- 
miration, is chiefly in danger of being misled by a 
respect to the opinions of the great; while he feels, per- 
haps, some gratification of vanity, in showing his su- 
_periority to the opinions and wishes of those whom 
he deems the vulgar. Need I add, that besides such 
tendencies in your disposition and habits, peculiar cir- 
cumstances in your situation may give a great degree 
of influence to the opinions and wishes, both of partic- 
"ular classes and individuals; that the temptation to sur- 
render your integrity will, in such cases, be pecuharly 
strong, and the duty, therefore, peculiarly urgent, to 
watch over your feelings, and to renew your determin- 
ation of discharging your trust with uprightness and 
fidelity. 

Let it not be supposed that this unvarying integrity 
and faithfulness, is inconsistent with a just desire to 
please, unwillingness to offend, prudence, and a proper 
consideration of circumstances in the discharge of our 
duty, | Still less let it be supposed to justify a careless 
indifference, and wanton disregard of the feelings and 
opiniuns of any individual. Such disregard is general- 
ly the effect of a harsh and cruel temper, and is wholly 
opposite to the mild and affectionate spirit which~ the 
gospel enjoins us to cultivate. But as men often jus- 
tily their vices, by associating them, in their imagin- 
ations, with some prise-worthy disposition, so sometimes 
they will be found attempting to represent their coarse- 
ness of manner, and violence of conduct, as the effects 
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ef the sincerity and openness of their hearts. Disre- 
gard of the feelings of our fellow creatures, has, how- 
ever, no connexion with the virtues of openness and 
sincerity of heart. Pride, ill-humor, and_ vindictive 
passions, will, indeed, produce a freedom of language 
and conduct; but this is not the freedom which con- 
science dictates, and a good man allows himself to ex- 
ercise. A man may be violent also, without being 
either conscientious, faithfal, or steady, to his princi- 
ples. And as he who talks most of his courage, is not 
always the boldest in the day of battle; so he who 
blusters loudest about independence and sincerity, is not 
always the firmest in resisting temptation, nor the 
least servile and accommodating, where his interests | 
and passions are concerned. When asense of duty, 
is the orignal cause of determination and conduct of 
such mea, the unworthiness of the manner by which 
they express or pursue what is good, must not be at- 
tributed to any principle of goodness which they pos- 
sess, but to the wretched passions with which, in 
them, the sentiment of duty has been combined. Nev- 
er let it be for a moment supposed, that sincerity, sim- 
plicity, and faithfulness, have any peculiar alliance 
with those passions which degrade human nature, 
and which it is one of the great objects of the dispensa- 
tion of the gospel to subdue. Pride, ill-humor, and 
violent passions, are directly hostile to uprightness and 
integrity of conduct, and give such a powerful bias to 
the mind, as must destroy all fairness and equity in 
judgment. Nor are the insensible and indifferent in a 
more favorable state of mind: The selfishness-and 
the disregard of other men, which mark their character, 
unfit them often for judging on many important ob- 
jects; and on others, where their interests and gratifica- 
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tions are concerned, corrupt their understanding, or 
overpower their sense of duty. : 

In opposition to the conduct of such men, consider 
it to be your duty to attend, as far as higher principles 
and motives will permit, to the wishes and feelings of 
your people; to oppose them only where truth, integri- 
ty, faithfulness, and the public interest require your 
opposition; and, on every occasion, to maintain and 
manifest a spirit of meekness, forbearance, respect, and 
affection. Such conduct is the natural effect of all 
those virtues which should distinguish us as Christians, 
is bound upon us by the strongest obligations, and is 
necessary to the success of our ministry. There can 
be no doubt also, that it is our duty to employ often 
much prudence in the manner by which we pursue 
even the highest objects, especially where favorite pas- 
sions and errors are to be opposed. Attention must 
be directed to times, places, general circumstances, the 
characters, feelings, and prejudices, both of individuals, 
and bodies of men, Fidelity to our people, so far 
from opposing, requires the exercise of such prudence. 
Our love should abound more and more in knowledge 
and in judgment. Never, however, let us allow our 
prudence to degenerate into timidity; nor our attention 
to the wishes of men, and our own temporary ease, to 
deter us from any part of our duty. The great ob- 
jects of our ministry must be ever before our minds, 
and the rules which God hath appointed for our gov- 
ernment, must, on no occasion, and from no motive, 
be broken. ‘The prudence of a minister in the dis- 
charge of his duty, is not attention to his own ease; 
but the consideration and pursuit of the best means to 
accomplish the great objects of his ministry. Atten- 
tion to the wishes of his people must not be the result 
of slavish fears and selfish designs, but of a benevolent 
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and generous spirit, delighting in promoting happiness, 
and in receiving returns of affection. Neither must it be 
like the weakness of those foolish parents, who, by 
improper indulgences, ruin the best interests of their 
children. The eternal good of your people, must be 
preferred to their temporary satisfaction; the general 
interests of religion, to local and partial prejudices; 
truth and uprightnes$, to worldly considerations; peace 
of conscience, to external ease; everlasting happiness, 
to a present good; the favor of God, to the favor of 
man. ; - 

Nor let it be supposed, that this conduct will prove 
more injurious to our present comfort, than the worldly 
spirit to which itis opposed. That timid policy, love 
of ease, fear of displeasure and contention,” which 
would induce a man to sacrifice the dictates of his con- 
science, though they have present enjoyment for their 
object, generally banish the blessing which, at so great 
a price, they wouldsecure. If he be not lost to relig- 
ious feelings,and become wholly insensible to degra- 
dation and di<grace, it is impossible his mind can be in 
a state of peace, under the consciousness of sacrificing, 
on any occasion, his convictions of duty. But here, 
no period will be to these heart sickening sacrifices. 
When once we allow the fences of honor, integrity, 
and independence, to be broken down, we expose our- 
selves and our rights to perpetual injury and outrage. 
All are laid open to every forward and violent intruder, 
Ana we must either suffer ourselves to be driven about 
by the caprice, follies, and prejudices, of the ignorant, 
the vain, and the presumptuous, or we must expose our- 
selves to the fury oftheir disappointed desires, and of 
that resentment which they will feel from unexpected 
opposition. ‘That sitsation in human life which is the. 
most favorable to honor and bappiness, would become 
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a state of the most abject meanness and misery, if pos: 
sessed in this manner. Better, far better; that we sac- 
rificed every external advantage, !abored with our 
hands, and procured, with the sweat of our brow, sub- 
sistence for ourselves and our families. . Compared 
with us, the honest laborer, who toils from the earliest 
dawn to the last glimmering of day, enjoys a perpet- 
ual feast. His mind is his own. Although his labor 
be unceasing, the pittance small which he earns, and 
the tract narrow and short, over which the knowledge 
of him extends, he can pass his daysin peace of con- 
science, and with good hopes through grace; and 
after the labors of his hard-wrought aa are finished, 
retire to his family with an untroubled mind, to enjoy 
in quietness, and with cheerful aiey’ © what his 
merciful God hath given him. 

Aod what are he temptations to a conduct so crim- 
inal and mean? Particular occasions may arise, in 
which, by a cembination of circumstances, the temp- 
tations may be powerful, and. our situation diffi- 
cult, But such occasions do not frequently arise, and 
to render our part more easy, the little which we have, 
is joined with independence. In the ordinary course 
of events, the surest way to avoid reproach, and main- 
tain the esteem of our people, is to act on every Occa> 
sion, faithfully and conscientiously. An uniform 
course of upright and faithful conduct, ste 7 
meckly, and unatiectedly pursued, will shi Re 
aways, affection and respect; and when accompanied, 
as we stippose it, with the kindness and gentleness be- 
coming the Christian character, will, much’ seldomer 
than is feared, give offence, even to those whose Wishes" 
and opinions we may be forced to oppose. It is the 
manner in which our duty is sometimes pe rformed; 
Hoe petulance, pr SRNR RES ostentation of power, cai 
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tempt of the opinion of others, affectation of dignity, 


independence, and, of what is imagined, manliness and 
courage—it is this, which writates and disgusts. But 
doing our proper duty, maintaining a due freedom, and 


~ independence of mind, acting according to the dictates 


of our conscience, will seldom excite resentment; or if 
they should, it will be a resentment mingled with es- 
teem, aresentment which will, probably, die with the oc- 
casion,a resentment succeeded bythat respect andregard 
which is, generally, the reward ofan upright discharge 
of duty. If circumstances, however, should seem to 
disappoint these reasonable expectations, then what 
have you to do, but to remember the part given you to 
act asa Christian; and to let no consideration tempt 
youto make shipwreck of faith anda good conscience, 
It is in times of trial your fidelity is to be manifested, 
and your faith exercised. No Christian can pass 
through this world without trials of integrity. And shall 
you, who teach others to rise superior to temptation, 
and to fight the good fight of faith, shall you fall under 
the fear of men, and swerve from uprightness? Re- 
member the words of your Lord: “He that loveth 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me, 
and he that loveth son or daughter more than me, is 
not worthy of me. And he that taketh not his cross 
and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. He that 
findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth \his life 
for my sake shall find it. Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness sake; for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall. say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my sake, Rejoice and be 
suneeding. olad, for great is your reward in Leaven; for 
so persecuted they the prophets. which were before 
you,” Thou, therefore, endure hardness as a good 
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soldier of Jesus Christ. It is a faithful saying: If we 
be dead with him, we shall also live with him: If we 
suffer, we shall also reign with him: If we deny him, 
He will also deny us. The time of trial too, is short, 
and other comforts will compensate those which we 
may lose. There isa joy which the world cannot 
give, and cannot take away; and: by such trials of prin- 
ciple our spiritual good is promoted. Unto the. up- 
right there ariseth light in the darkness; and, even here, 
they will often see the clouds disperse, and the day of 
light, serenity, and joy return. 

But, in considering the temptations to a worldly 
policy, in the discharge of your public. duties, I have 
chiefly considered, hitherto, those dangers which 
arise from an excessive desire to: please and fearfulness 

to offend. I must, however, farther observe, that the 
temptations to such conduct, are as various as the ob- 
jects which may greatly engage your desire. In every 
public situation, where objects are to be prosecuted and 
~ accomplished, through the means of the opinions and 
co-operation of different individuals and bodies of men, 
temptatfons will be continually arising to employ 
methods of policy and art, to attain the end whieh we 
wish, Such. it is obvious, is the situati.n of a minis- 
ter in the church of Scotland. by the excellent con- 
stitation ef our church, a regular plan is established, 
for h judging, regulating, legislating, and also for execut- 
ing various important objects of thineity and super- 
sausiseietiime But few of these objects, not even such 
2s regard the internal government, discipline, and reg- 
ulation of a parish, are left to the discretion of any in- 
dividual. They must be carried into effect by the 
combined opinions and judgments of different men, 
both secular and ecclesiastical, who ferm various 
courts, rising one above ancther, and possessing differ- 
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ent degrees “of power, and extent of jurisdiction. This 
constitution, so important for the good government, lib- 
erty, and security, both of the clergy and the people, 
must present temptations, and afford opportunities to 
practise the arts of a crooked policy. And when:-the 
objects are such as we greatly desire to accomplish, 
especially when opposition arises, and parties are form- 
ed, the passions of even good men are in danger, with- 
out watchfulness and fortitude, of engaging them in 
plans, inconsistent with the simplicity and purity of 
the Christian character. Happy those, who can pros- 
ecute their schemes with wisdom united with honor, 
with a manly earnestness to attain their object, yet 
with a perfect freedom from all appearance of guile! 
Besides those objects which thus occasionally arise, - 
temptations will sometimes be presented by views of 
interest and ambition. In the situation of a minister 
of the gospel, the objects of worldly interest and pow- 
er are comparatively small; but though small, they are 
to some men not unfrequent. To all, the temptation 
is presented of ruling and directing in those smaller 
districts and assemblies, with which they are immedi- 
ately connected; to many, the temptation of directing 
in wider spheres, and prosecuting more extensive de- 
_signs of interest and ambition. In such circumstances, 
desires may be awakened, which, without watchful - 
care, may grow too powerful; and temptations may 
be presented, to accomplish the objects of desire by 
unworthy means, which may be difficult. to resist. 
When such desires become powerful, and the tempta- 
tions to employ such means yielded to, in any degree, 
_be assured, you are in danger of falling into that kind 
-of conduct, which is the most contrary to the cherac- 
ter of a minister of the gospel. .’The progress of this 
species of vice is rapid and destructive. Soon will the 
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yellow and nauseating tinge of duplicity spread _ itself 
over the whole complexion of your mind, and with 
its poisonous qualities infect, disease, and corrupt all 
the principles, plans, and actions, of your public and 

rivate life. Instead of the upright and conscientious 
minister of the gospel, of pure manners and unsuspect- _ 
ed integrity, endeavoring to walk suitably: to his holy 
profession and heavenly calling, an ensample to his 
flock, the object of the approbation of his Master, and 
of the esteem and affection of his people; we. shall 


- then see you a selfish and contracted worldling, insen- 


sible to the divine objects which engage the heart of 
a Christian, insensible to the great ends for which a 
minister is set apart, and disgracing your sacred char- 

acter by meannesses, which men without any relig- 
ious profession, would consider as staining their repu- 
tation: we shall see you introducing the spirit and 
corruptions of worldly politicians, even imto spiritual 
assemblies and deliberations; where men professing a 
spiritual character are assembled, in the name of 
Christ, for the very purpose of destroying corruption, 
and promoting righteousness on the earth: we shall see 


you the mean and crouching parasite of the men, 


whom it is your interest to court; flattering their van- 
ity, submitting to their direction, Sahicgiag your con- 
duct to their wishes, undertaking the lowest jobs to se- 
cure thei favor: we shall see you devoting your time 
to political intrigues, engaged in cabals and secret. plots, 
selling your public influence and talents for private ad-— 
vantage; at length,: perhaps, supporting measures in 
public, which in private you. disapprove, and_ sacri- 
ficing your views of the general interest, your con- 
victions of. duty, your sense even of justice to indi- 
viduals, to accomplish any object which may be nec- 
essary to your designs. From such a view of your- 
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‘self, [ am persuaded, you retreat with dread and ab- 
horrence, and indignant eyen at the supposition you 
could almost exclaim, “Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do such things!” Degraded, indeed, would you 
be, were you to do such things, unworthy the name 
of a minister of Christ, unworthy the name of the 
lowest of his -disciples. Yet, let not your senti- 
ments of yourself be too lofty, nor let your confi- 
dence be too strong, in these first and generous emo- 
tions of your heart. In every condition of human 
life, men even of strong religious feeling have fallen, 
and persons, who, at theireommencement, seemed to 
promise an honorable career, and a glorious termina- 
tion, have been witnessed, early departing from their 
course, and creeping along the paths of concealment 
and dishonesty. The desires of wealth and power, 
are strong principles ia many minds, and circumstan- 
ces may arise to call them forth, with peculiar fre- 
quency and power. Temptations to attain the objects 
of your desire, by mean and criminal methods, may 
be also often and strongly presented, and. reasons offer- 
ed for yielding to them, which, under the influence of 
passion, may seem too plausible. The fence once 
broken, you will find every succeeding deviation more 
easy; at first, cautious and fearful to proceed even a 
little way, you at length venture without difficulty, 
into the most dark and crooked paths. 

O! then be watchful and jealous over yourself. Be: 
‘ware ofevery tendency to a worldly and ambitious 
spirit. Counteract the temptations to it, by recalling 
to-your mind the sublime discoverics of the gospel, 
and,the great designs accomplishing in the kingdom of 
the Son of God. Give up your heart to the feeling 
of their grandeur and infinite importance, and the 
éomparative insignificance of all the objects of a pres- 
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- ent state. Improve for this end the mary affecting 
scenes and striking lessons, presented in the course of 


your sacred duties; and let it never be absent from - 


your thoughts, that you are the servant of Him “whose 
¢kingdom is not of this world.” Bring often before 
your mind the guilt of every species of diaphene and 
its. utter inconsistency with the principles,’ spirit, 
and character, of a Christian. Consider its peculiar 
guilt in a minister of the gospel; its peculiar guilt, es- 
pecially, when introduced into the affairs of the church 
of Christ; when.you are placed, as it were, in the presence 
of your great Master, and are professing to advance 


the interests, and to assist in accomplishing the pure 


and heavenly designs of his kingdom. Then, above 
all others, we should expect to find your motives pure 


and disinterested. . This is not the time nor the field: 


for the operation of private views. The duties you 
are called to discharge are of a public nature, and des- 
tined to public advantage: your part in ‘them is the 
consequence of a public trust reposed in you, to be 
fulfilled for the public good: the character you sup- 
port is spiritual, and the design for which you are 
assembled, is the interest of the pure religion of the 
Son of God: you look up to the throne of grace for 
direction, and you profess to proceed by the authority, 
and under a sense of the awful presence of God, who 
searcheth the hearts; to proceed with a single eye to the 
great objects for which you are separated from. the 
world, under the influence of the great motives, in the 
manner, and the temper, and the spirit, which become 
the servants of. Him avho came to rescue men from 
the power of depravity, and destroy the works of the 
devil. But guard not merely against general danger; 
the time for especial vigilance, attention, activity, and 
fortitude, is when the enemy approaches, and the as- 
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sauit is made. Watch then, peculiarly over yourself 
when some favorite object is presented, and is eagerly 
pursued. The immediate presence of the object will 
increase the strength of your desires, and strongly 
tempt you to break through every obstacle that op- 
poses your success; and in the eagerness and bustle 
of pursuit, serious reflections often rise feebly. before 
the mind while the operations of passion in deceiving 
the conscience, are carried on with peculiar activity 
and art. When you see such dangers approaching, 
prepare yourself to meet them; and when engaged in 
the midst cf them, call yourself oftento account. Re- 
view your conduct: inquire into the nature and pu- 
rity of your motives and designs, and the justice and 
rectitude of the plans which you pursue, and the means 
which you employ. Bring them to the test of the 
gospel; remember that you area Christian; a minister 
of Christ. Ask yourself, are they such as the all-see- 
ing eye can contemplate with approbation; as your 
Master sanctions in his servants; as will stand the in- 
quiry of that day, when the mystery of God is finish- 

ed, and the tares and the wheat are separated for ever. 

Let your purposes be renewed at the throne of grace, 
accompanied with the prayer of a sincere and humble 
heart. And do not satisfy yourself, with resolving to 
avoid the grosser acts of duplicity. Shun every ap- 
pearance and degree of artifice. All art implies in it 
something wrong, some ingredient of deceit and of 
fraud, some undue advantage, some abuse of confi- 
dence, some practising on the weakness of character 
with a design to mislead, some species of injustice, 
which we would feel as an injury if practised against 
‘ourselves. Even in its most unexceptionable forms, it 
manifests tendencies in the disposition, which are un- 
favorable to Christian. simplicity, and prepare® the 
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mind for future guilt. 'The wall which is.often shaken 
by the hand of thoughtless levity, will at last fall down; 
perhaps, suddenly carry with it, and involve in its ruin, 
the giddy and regardless aggressor. From the very 
appearance of evil we are dommanded to abstain; and 
fhe command is at once important to our reputation 
and our virtue. Accustom yourself, therefore, instant- 
Jy and with resolution, to reject every suggestion to 
employ any mean which is unworthy. Let it be 
- your determination to use no. method to obtain the 
most favorite object. which the plain and. honest dic- 
tates of your conscience pronounce wrong; which 
your tongue would falter to acknowledge in the face 
of day; which your greatest enemy and keenest op- 
ponent could successfully -employ, to injure you in 
the estimation of the impartial and good. 

Nor imagine that this noble candor, and undeviat- 
ing rectitude, will prove injurious to your success, in 
‘the prosecution of any useful object; and still Jess 
imagine that artifice is the mark of superior foresight 
ane understanding. Rectitude. and integrity render 
‘not aman weak ‘dad imprudent. In ‘general, they 
are men of inferior understandings and feeble minds, 
who steop to the arts ‘of duplicity and cunning. 
And where prudence,. ability, and fortitude, unite . 
in prosecuting a good object, the success, will be 
generally much more certain, than when men stoop 
to the arts of chicanery and deceit. “Cunning, Dr. 
Johnson observes, has effect from the credulity of 
others, rather than from the abilities of those who are 
cunning. It requires ne extraordinary talents to lie 
and deceive.” ‘And certainly, says Lord Bacon, there 
is a great difference between a cunning man and a 
wise man, not only in point of honesty, but ability... 
‘Thee be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play’ 
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well; so there are‘some that are good in canvasses and 
factions, that are otherwise weak men.” But though 
cunning be a vice to which little minds are peculiarly - 
liable, we must not deceive ourselves, on the other. 
hand, with the idea that the cunning are always weak, 
or that men of great talents do never stoop to deceit,’ 
nay, may not even be found habitually artful and 
low-minded. Honesty and uprightness are not al- 
ways joined with talents; and the temptations to de- 
ceit, are in every situation numerous. Alas! even 
Lord Bacon, whose words have been quoted, was 
himself, it is to be feared, an example, that great tal- 
ents may be sometimes joined with artifice and crook- 
ed policy; but an example also, that the dishonesty and 
meanness of mind which lead to it, will at last meet 
with its punishment; and that rectitude of conduct, 
will either in its more immediate, or more general 
consequences, be found to constitute the truest wisdom. 
The deceitful politician is almost always known, 

and almost always suspected. The methods which he 
pursues excite indignation and resentment. 'The indif- 
ferent become decided opponents; and former adversa- 
ries, stimulated by jealousy, general dislike, and pevr- 
sonal antipathy, exert themselves with double dili- 
. gence, to disappoint his schemes. He rouses even the 
most peaceful to opposition, and infuses suspicion into 
the minds of the most affectionate. If successful in 
one instance, in many others he will be unfortunate. 
Men become cautious in trusting him, and feel even a 
pleasure in counteracting his wishes. Deprived of 
confidence, an object of. suspicion and dislike, they 
will not even give him credit when his intentions are 
- good, and will hesitate to concur with him in lauda- 
ble designs, ‘These effects, be assured, you will feel 
among men of every sphere, among men naturally 
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‘disposed to submit to your direction, if you abuse thew 
confidence, and introduce among them the arts and 
the intrigues of the world. What then must-be the 
effect among men of the same rank, and talents, and 
privileges with yourself! Will the idea of your artful- 
ness dispose them more readily to assist your views? 
Will arts formerly practised against themselves, never 
occur to their recollection, nor excite an indignant 
feeling? Will the knowledge of them awaken no pe- | 
- culiar watchfulness and jealousy, among those who 
are unfriendly to your’ designs? Will there be no 
scorn manifested of the man who has either attempted, 
or is attempting to dupe his brethren; his brethren 
who consider themselves as his equals, value integrity, 
and know their independence? I will venture to affirm, 
that in the ordinary course of events, the artful will 
be found in every society sinking to a greatly lower 
state of influence and respect, than that which from 
’ their talents and general situation they would  other- 
wise have occupied. Even the men whom they flatter 
and court, will not always be found zealous in their. 
support. ‘The good and discerning often see through 
the snares of the sycophantish hypocrite. Many 
who are pleased with his flattery and subservience, 
will not hazard their reputation by advancing his in. 
terests; or will wish to keep him in a state of expecta- 
tion and dependence; or having attained their object, 
will throw to the ground:and remove, as useless and 
dangerous from the neighborhood of their dwel- 
ling, those broken steps by which they had _ secretly 
ascended. 

It is not. to be denied, however, that many lastan- 
ces of successful artifice are frequently presented. But 
these are not to be placed in competition with the-mae 
ny instances, not merely of its failure, but of its inju. 
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rious effects; nor with the general and almost certain 
advantages of integrity and truth. In most of these in- 
stances also, the same ingenuity, diligence, and exertion, 
honorably employed, would have been attended with 
even greater success. And what is the advantage ob- 
tained, compared with the good which has been lost; 
or compared with the honor and happiness of that 
success which is obtained ina course of integrity? The 
glare of victory, cannot conceal from the world the 
baseness of an artful deceiver, nor his own conscious- 
ness of shame. Admiration, esteem, respect, and con- 
fidence, do not add their joys and honors to his tri- 
umphs. Marks of suspicion and disgust accompany | 
the introduction of his name. The lustre of his suc- 
cess is like the lustre of a fire, which withers the ob- 
ject on which it shines; and, instead of communicat- 
ing splendor and beauty, only shows more strongly 
the dark and scorched features of him, whom, in 
dazzling it hath blasted. He hath lost also that 
temper of mind which alone can enable man to enjoy 
the blessings of hiscondition. And besides'the unhap- 
piness of those jealousies, fears, disappointments, and 
humiliations, which are the immediate attendants and 
the punishment of artifice and duplicity; conscious 
meanness, remorse, and secret shame, prey upon his 
spirits and destroy his peace. With horror and self- 
condemnation, he contemplates the shadows of that 
night approaching which shall shut in his day. And 
for these have I passed my life in trouble and disgrace! 
for these have I sacrificed my honor, my peace, alas} 
~ my confidence in God, perhaps, my hope in death! 
Can I hope for thy favor, O God! whose will I have 
so long disregarded? can I trust in thy mercy, thou 
Savior! whose cause I have sacrificed, whose service 
I haye dishonored, whose trust I have betrayed? Deep 
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humiliation, mortifying acknowledgments, and bitter 
- repentance, must be his portion, if he is ever to regaii 
his peace. And how difficult, according to the repre- 
sentation of the aposile, “to renew such men again 
unto repentance; seeing they crucify to themselves 
the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame.” The delusions of self-deceit, aided by a 
growing insensibility to good and evil, stifle or pervert. 
‘ the feelings of conscience. From the pain of a diseas- 
ed mind, they seek the temporary ease of an artificial, 
though broken, slumber. ‘Till, at length, they are 
lost like the giddy but joyless maniac, in senseless and 
unfeeling levity; or they sink into that deep and heavy 
stupor from which few awaken, and which is often 
the fatal presage of approaching death. 

“Q! have acare,” said a celebrated man to his son, 
at the close of ‘a busy life, “have a care of sin 
that is the sting both of life and death. Three things 
Icommend to you. First, let nothing in this world 
tempt you to wrong your conscience; I charge you, 
do nothing against your conscience; you will then 
keep peace at home, which will be a feast to you in 
the day of trouble. Secondly, whatever you design 
to do, plan it justly, and timeit seasonably; for these 
give security and despatch. Lastly, be not troubled at 
disappointments: for if they may be recovered, do it: 
if they cannot, trouble is vain. If you could not have 
avoided them, be content: peace and profit often attend 
submission to Providence; and afflictions make wise. 
If you could have avoided them, let not your trouble 
exceed instruction for another time. These rules will 
carry you with firmness and comfort through this in- 

constant world.” He that walketh uprightly, walketh 
surely, but he that perverteth his way, shall be known. 
The wisdom of the prudent is to understand his way, 
but the folly of fools is deceit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ON AN UNCHARITABLE AND PARTY SPIRIT. 


ATTEND to the dangers of an uncharitable aid’ par ty 
spirit. > 
Human characters and actions are so greatly and 
generally interesting, and are also so continually and 
strongly presented before the mind, that no topics. of 
conversation so naturally occur, or afford such general 
pleasure, as those which relate to the actions, history, 
and condition, of our fellow creatures. Men are thus 
in great danger, without habitual attention, of injuring 
their fellow-creatures, by inconsiderate representations 
and thoughtless remarks, even when they have no di- 
rect intention to do mischief. Inconsiderateness of 
this nature, is often also by many circumstances encour- 
aged, and when indulged, has a direct tendency to re- 
press the feelings of kind affection, and to lessen the 
sense of the evil of injustice, both in those who speak ~ 
and those who listen. Men in public situations, who are 
led to mingle with various classes and conditions of 
men, to contemplate various characters, and to hear 
much of the histories, circumstances, and conduct, of 
their fellow creatures, require to be particularly care- 
ful of their words. In proportion also to the publici- 
ty of their situation, and the respect which is felt for 
them, will their words receive attention, and affect the 
interests of others. Such is the weakness of human 
nature, that even qualities and principles which are es- 
sential to true goodness, may lead, without habitual 
attention, to the occasional indulgence of uncharitable 
feelings and expressions. A quick perception of im- 
propriety, a strong abhorrence of sin, a*dread of evil, 
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its progress and consequences, are inseparable from 
moral excellence. But this quick perception of im- 
propriety, and the painful feeling which accompanies 
it, may sometimes lead you, while under its influence, 
to express yourself more strongly than the oecasion 
merited, to forget the better qualities. of him whom you 
-condemn, and the alleviating circumstances which at- 
tended his conduct: or when your judgment and feel-— 
ing are entirely suited to the occasion, to forget in the 
expression of your emotions, compassion for the offen- 
der, and due consideration for his interests. A just 
apprehension of the dangers and progress of sin, may 
also sometimes awaken such a watchful jealousy as 
may direct the mind, unless wisely guarded, to con- 
template too frequently, the unfavorable parts of the 
characters of men,-and to indulge, without sufficient 
grounds, suspicions and fears of their conduct. A 
faithful and zealous minister of Christ seems exposed 
peculiarly to such danger; especially in the exercise of 
the difficult but important duties of superintendence, 
counsel, admonition, and reproof, to which he is cal- 
led, in the accomplishment of the great ends of his 
office. ) 

"It is farther obvious, that, from a variety of circum- 
stances, every minister must experience different de- 
grees of attachment, and marks of regard, from 
different individuals among his people. These will 
naturally and unavoidably produce corresponding 
feelings in his mind, and affect, in some degree, his 
sentiments and conduct. But temptations will fre- 
quently occur, tending to produce a more marked dis- 
tinction. Our sense of justice, the feeling of what is 
due to us, quickened by the partiality of self-love, and 
the desire of esteem so natural to man, will sometimes 
be wounded, Our labors will appear to us, and often 
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justly, not duly estimated by some of our people; 
while the kindness and regard of others, will confirm 
us in our sentiments, and’ render every appearance of 
indifference or disrespect more remarkable by the con- 
trast. And who is so perfect, as not sometimes to in- 
dulge too high expectations; expectations which may 
increase unreasonably that feeling, for which, to a cer- 
tain degree, just occasion was afforded? Indulging that | 
temper, which such a course of sentiments and feelings 
is calculated to produce, we are in danger of contract- 
ing antipathies and prejudices. We allow ourselves 
to view the characters, motives, and actions, of many 
of our people through a false medium; to judge of 
them uncharitably, and to speak of them with severity. 
We forget the allowance which should be made by - 
wise and good men, for diversity of tastes and views, 
education, capacity, and even prejudices; and above 
all for the different experience which different Chris- 
tians may have, of the benefit arising from our minis- 
trations. We consider not, that some circumstances 
in our own character and conduct, which they feel, 
though others do not, may have naturally, and even 
justly, led to this difference of regard; that whatever 
be the case, mildness, forbearance, unvarying equity, 
are the duties of a Christian, and the means of concili- 
ation and esteem: while unfriendly manners, severity, 
and uncharitable judgments, never fail to change cold- 
ness into enmity, add resentment to prejudice, excite 
against us a personal and party-interest, embitter our 
- comfort, and injure our power of doing good. 

But a minister will not only meet with different de- 
grees of attachment and respect, he will also sometimes 
meet with direct opposition to measures of the best 
tendency, censure, pérhaps, for a conduct which de- 
served praise, and (which renders his situation pecu- 
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liarly painful and difficult) sometimes from perdtin 
highly deserving his esteem. Such circumstances 
nest sometimes be expected from the weakness of 
human nature, and from ‘the different views which 
even good men will take of the same object. ‘They 
are, however, distressing circumstances. They are 
trials also, on the one hand, of our strength of princi- 
‘ple and our fortitude; and, on the other, of our charity, 
patience, self command, nae equity of mind. If others 
shall give way to that bitterness, and clamor, and evil- 
speaking, against which Christians are so frequently 
and so affectionately exhorted, let the minister of Christ 
~ remember that he is an ensample to his flock. Let 


him also remember, that though a just displeasure be 


often necessary, becoming, and important, “the servant 
of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, 
apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves;” and with what affecting mo- 
tives he is called by ourcommon faith, “to put on, 
‘above all things, that. charity which is the bond of 
perfectness.” | 

Besides these general circumstances, temptations 


will sometimes arise from peculiar times and situations. 


In many places, the church of Christ 1s distracted and 
emnbittered by dissensions. In some places, disputes 
have ended in separation; sects and parties have been 
established, and with the animosities of passion, are 
joined the prejudices, pride, and acrimony, of a heated 
party zeal. These are situations of difficulty. They 
present trials of a minister’s prudence, meekness, chari- 


ty, and justice. But if the interests of the gospel, and 


_of our church, the welfare of our people, our own in- 
. terest and honor, are to be maintained and promoted; 
I scruple not to affirm, they are only to be maintain- 
ed and promoted, by joining to a faithful and zealous 
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discharge of all our duties, the méekness, forbearance, 
‘and compassion, of Christians. Much evil, but no’ 
good, will.be done by the indulgence of a bitter and 
intemperate spirit. It is not by rendering evil for evil, 
or railing for railing, that we shall inherit the blessing. — 
“And whois he that will harm you,” says the apostle, 
“af ye be followers of that which is good? But and 
if ye suffer for righteousness sake, happy are ye; and 
be not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled; but 
sanctify the Lord God in your hearts: and be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh 
you, a reason ef the’hope that is in you, with meek- 
ness and fear; having a good conscience; that whereas 
they speak evil of you, as of evil doers, they may be 
ashamed that falsely accuse your good conversation in 
Christ.” While, therefore, with constancy and _unre- 
mitting attention, we pursue the course, which appears 
to us best calculated to secure and advance, both the 
knowledge and practice of religion, let us never on any. 
occasion, or from any provocation, pass the bounds 
which are prescribed to us by our great Master. Let 
serious persons of every denomination, be treated with 
respect, and while we lament their weaknesses, and 
often their imprudences, let us not be eager to expose 
them. “Nay, supposing any persons irrecoverably 
gone,” says Archbishop Secker, in one of his admira- 
‘ble addresses to his Clergy, “we should not be hasty 
to condemn, even in our thoughts, either them or their 
party, as enthusiasts or hypocrites: whatsoever they 
are it maketh no matter tous, And much less ought 
we to say of either, worse than we are sure they deserve. 
When we are undoubtedly well informed of any ex- 
travagant things, which they have asserted or done, 
it may be useful to speak strongly of them; but not 
with anger and exaggeration; which will only give 
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“them a handle to censure our uncharitableness, and 
confute us; but with deep concern, that when so few 
persons express any zeal for the gospel, so many of 
those who do,run into extremes that hurt its interests. 
Nor will ridicule become our character, or serve our 
cause better than invective. It may please those very 
highly, who are in rio danger of being proselyted by 
them. But what shall we get by that? Persons neg- 
ligent of religion will at the same time be confirmed in — 
their negligence; and think, that all they need to avoid 
is being righteous overmuch. Tender minds will be 
grieved and wounded by such ill-placed levity; and 
crafty declaimers will rail at us with success, as scof- 
fers, denying the power of godliness. But if we let 
fall any light expressions, that can be wrested into a 
seeming disrespect to any scripture doctrine or phrase, 
we shall give our adversaries unspeakable advantages; 
and they have shown, that they will use them without 
mercy or equity: Therefore we must guard every 
word that we utter, against misrepresentations: be 
sure to express, in public and private, our firm belief 
‘of whatever evangelical truths border upon their mis- 
takes; and certainly be as vigilant over our behavior, 
as our teaching; encourage no violence, no rudeness 
_ towards them; but recommend ourselves tc them by 
our mildness, our seriousness, our diligence; honor 
those who are truly devout and virtuous amongst them, 

much more on that account, than we blame them for 
being injudicious, and hard to please; and be full as 
ready to acknowledge the good they have done, as to 
complain of the harm; yet beware, and counsel others 
to beware, of being drawn, by esteem of their piety, 
into relishing their singularities, and patronizing their 
“schism, 
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“Acting thusywe shall not only cut off occasion from 
those who desire occasion to speak evil of us, and be’ 
able to remonstrate with authority and effect against 
their excesses and wildnesses; but which is the chief 
point, we shall become better ministers of Christ for 
their harsh treatment of us. And we should always 
labor, that every thing. may have this influence upon 
us: think with ourselves, if others go too-far, whether 
we do not fall short; ask our consciences, whether 
the small success of our endeavors be, in truth, as it 
ought, a heavy grief to us; whether we have carefully 
searched out, and try incessantly to overcome the dif- 
ficulties that lie in our way to making them better, 
These things, if we are in earnest, we shall chiefly 
have at heart; and if we are not in earnest, we are of 
all men the most guilty and the most miserable.” 

The circumstances of ‘ministers with one another, 
afford also sometimes temptations to an uncharitable 
and party spirit. Among even the best men, differ- 
ences of sentiment will sometimes occur. ‘The meas- — 
. ures and the course pursued by one, will differ also 
sometimes from those of another. Different men willalso 
necessarily enjoy different degrees of the public favor; 

or they may enjoy the favor of different descriptions 
and’ranks. Some possess superior talents; others are 
more distinguished for their diligence, zeal, and suc- 
cess; and many who possess qualifications of equal 
importance, are distinguished from each other for pow- 
ers, acquirements, and habits, of a different order and 
‘kind. These differences of views, plans, pursuits, tal- 
ents, virtues, with their different degrees of public esti- 
mation, afford temptations to uncharitableness, which 
every consideration calls upon us studiously to resist. 
Much allowance should surely be made, for differences 
in the judgment and circumstances of individuals. 
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Charity should lead us ever to put the most favorable 
construction on our brother’s conduct; and when we 
differ, to differ with tenderness. Care should be tak- 
en, that no envy, no jealousy, no ambition of superi- 
ority, no angry rivalship, no desire of distinction 
through the means of another’s prejudice, have for a 
moment place in our bosoms, ‘or influence our judg- 
ment, language, and deportment. We should rise © 
superior to such mean and malignant passions; and 
consider ourselves, not only as men and brethren, but 
brethren engaged in one great cause, which requires 
our united efforts, and mutual support. For we are 
fellow-laborers together with God. “Nay, even apt: 
posing that some should preach Christ of contention,” 
in the language of the great apostle, “what then? Not- 
withstanding every way, whether in pretence, or in 
truth, Lous 5 preached, I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice.” 
But, perhaps, itis in our ‘character and duties as 
members of ecclesiastical judicatures, that we chiefly 
need to guard against an uncharitable and party spirit: 
‘Here differences of opinion are unavoidable, and men, 
, according to the views which they have adopted, with 
respect to some general principles, will be more.or less 
united in their ordinary line of conduct. Hence, a 
temptation to party distinctions, and to a party spirit. 
These are increased by the violence of debate, the 
strugele for victory, the offensive tones and expressions 
which sometimes occur, in the contest of argument, 
the appearance of superiority assumed by the victori- 
ous, the vexation of defeat felt by the vanquished, 
joined, perhaps sometimes with a keen sense of inju- 
ry, arising from the discovery, or suspicion, of arts 
practised against them, which were more politic than 
generous, In this manner, a spirit of party is fostered, 
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a spirit most fatal to the general interests of our church, 
and the respectability, comfort, and personal religion 
of its ministers. 

When the judgments which men form on the ob- 
jects brought before them for deliberation, depend up- 
‘on general principles, concerning which differences of 
opinion exist, it is obvious, that as often as such ob- 
jects are presented, men of the same principles, who 
‘act uprightly, must be always found united in the 
opinion which they give. This uniformity of opinion, 
in such cases, does not arise from party feeling, or 
from views of party interest, but is the necessary result 
of common general principles, faithfully applied, with 
a view to the general good. A regard to truth, jus- 
tice, and the public interest, whether the business refers 
to the church or the state, is the principle by which 
your conduct has been governed; nor is the uniformity 
with others produced by any artificial combination, 
sacrifice of opinion, interested views, or unworthy feel- 
‘ings. Various circumstances also may combine to 
produce different degrees of attachment to different 
individuals connected with you in public duty. Besides 
friendship and gratitude, which, when circumstancesare 
equal, may be allowed to influence, on many occasions,. 
our public conduct; the opinions which we form of the 
talents, knowledge, diligence, and integrity of men, 
must be often difierent. Our regard for the public 
interest, will justly lead us to pay peculiar deference to 
the opinions of men whom we esteem and respect; to 
give to them a higher portion of our confidence; and, in 
our own sphere, to use proper means for placing them in 
circumstances in which the public may receive the ben- 
efit of their services, and they themselves the honor 
and reward which they merit. On the other hand, a 
peculiar degree of watchfulness over the measures pro- 
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posed and prosecuted by men, of whose general princi- 
plesand character we disapprove, especially if their prin- 
ciples relate to subjects which we deem of great impor- 
tance, is a necessary prudence, and the consequence of 
a just regard to the public good. Nay,though no motive 
can ever justify unfairness and injustice, yet, the use of 
lawful means, to prevent men from occupying  situa- 
tions, for which, by the nature of their talents, charac- 
ters, and principles, they are disqualified, or in which 
they would pursue a conduct injurious to the public 
interest, so far from being necessarily the effect of par- 
_ ty hostility, may be often urged upon us, in opposition 
to our feelings, by the strongest convictions of duty. 
But uniformity of opinion, respecting objects con- 
nected with those principles in which men are agreed, 
does not imply agreement on questions which have no 
connexion with such principles. Innumerable will be 
the occasions, on which we may be called to discuss 
measures, and decide upon causes, which rest upon 
their own merits, or must be determined by principles 
of a different order. Because I agree with you in 
some principles, and, consequently, in those conclu- 
sions which fairly arise from them; it does not follow, 
that I am to agree with you in every principle, still 
Jess, in all those detached and oecasional objects. which 
are continually arising for our consideration. Par- | 
tial or even general agreement, 1s very different from 
universal and constant uniformity. ‘That regard for 
truth and the public good, which produces our union 
in measures connected with our common principles, 
may produce, on subjects of a different description, an 
entire difference of determination. Neither will it 
even follow, because I agree with you in some general 
measure, that | am to follow you in all the specific 
means, which you may think proper to pursue, for the 
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‘attainment of it. The means which you propose, may 
seem to me unjust. I may be willing to yield up my 
own opinions, in matters which relate to the mere wis- 
dom and prudence of the means; but I cannot violate, 
what appears to me, truth and integrity, or sacrifice 
higher principles, and more extensive interests, for the 
support of an individual object. Nor will it follow, 
because I greatly admire and respect the talents, knowl- 
edge, and excellence of individuals, because I place 
great confidence in the justice, and wisdom of their 
opinions and conduct, and wish them to possess situa- 
tions of influence in the church er the state; that Iam 
to allow my admiration to enslave my understanding 
and conscience, and my confidence in their judgment, 
to degenerate into blind superstition; that I am to al- 
Jow my affections so to influence my mind, as to render 
me incapable of discharging my public duty, with 
fidelity and advantage; and that I am never to exer- 
cise my judgment in the discharge of that trust, which 
I have received: still less, will it follow, that I am to 
promote the influence of men whom I esteem, by — 
means which seem to me unworthy; and as little will 
it follow, that I am to support them in measures, which 
I believe to be injurious to the public interest, or unjust 
to the rights of individuals, Nor will it follow, be- 
cause we exercise a prudent watchfulness, over the 
proposals of men with whom we often disagree; that 
we are to yield ourselves up to prejudice, and never to 
perceive wisdom nor goodness in any measure which 
they propose; that we are wilfully to shut out evidence, _ 
and not to allow conviction to reach our understand- 
ing; that we are to draw a thick veil betwixt us and 
the light, and not to allow truth to penetrate into our 
minds, though it should shine with the most spotless 
lustre, and display the most rejoteing prospects: that 
Al 
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we are to commence against those with whom We dis: 
agree, a course of bitter and perpetual hostility; that, 
in this warfare, we are to consider every mean employ- 
ed against them as fair; that our prejudice is to extend 
to enmity against’ all their principles, and reach even 
to their private characters and life. Nor, because I 
feel some partiality towards men, with whom I agree 
in Some general principles, does it follow; that I am to 
defend all their principles and conduct, that every man 
of this class is to become the object of my regard, that 
I am to countenance his follies, excuse his vices, main- 
tain his acts of injustice, and a thite every weak and 
foolish idea, which he may bring forward and main- 
tain. Nay, I may sometimes give a preference to in- 
dividuals with whom I differ, before others with whom, 
on some general principles, I agree. You may differ 
from me, on some general principle or particular ob- 
ject; but I may admire other principles which you 
maintain, and qualities of character which you possess; 
while another man, with whom I have agreed in some 
measures of general interest, may hold principles, and 
indulge a spirit, which may entirely deprive him of my 
friendship and esteem. Besides, how various are the 
principles which affect the public opinions of men; 
and how seldom, comparatively, are the occasions for 
that uniformity of opinion, which is the fair conse- 
quence of agreement in general principles!: The same 
person may hold some principles in common with 
some men, while he differs from them in others; and 
not only months, but years may pass on, without a 
public measure, or a private cause being presented for 
his decision, the determination of which rests upon 
these principles. Principles men may hoid, and a con- 
duct men may pursue, which may justly merit your 
abhorrence and indignation, against even the suspicion 
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of a connexion with which, you are called, by a re- 
gard to the public good, and your own character, to 
guard: yet, should even such men propose any meas-. 
ure which is good, you are bound, by a regard to the 
public interest, to give the measure your support; nor 
must you, by a departure from the principles of private 
honor, and public integrity, attempt to lessen their 
influence, and to mark your dislike. . Fair and*hon- 
orable means will seldom be wanting, and even the 
greatest criminals must not be treated with injustice, 
All these considerations, men under the influence of 
a party spirit disregard. Even.in good minds, those 
attachments and jealousies, which originate in opinions 
respecting public measures, or respecting individuals, 
are apt to acquire too great an ascendency; but in 
men of ungoverned tempers, or of feeble religious prin- 
ciples, especially when inflamed by circumstances, they 
rise often to passion, and lead to the blindest prejudi- 
ces. ‘These are increased and rendered rooted, by long 
indulged habits of public and private argument and 
warfare. 'The love of power and of victory over op- 
ponents; vindictive feelings often strongly excited, and 
settling into habitual dislike; a deliberate regard to self- 
interest, seeking for influence and place; and various 
ideas of personal honor and respect, connected in the 
mind with the honor and success of that party whose- 
cause we have espoused; all contribute to form the 
spirit of party, and give to it a strong and lasting hold 
of the mind. Men become blinded to truth, to jus- 
tice, and charity. A regard to the public interest is 
forgotten, and becomes only a secondary and subor- 
dinate feeling. ‘Their talents, labors, and deliberations, 
are not chiefly directed to the great objects of public in- 
terest, but to the means of each other’s agerandizement 
or downfall. Measures are opposed and supported, acs. . 
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cording to the men from whom they originate. Tbe. 
good and the evil are equally attacked and equally de- 
fended; what is wrong, pertinaciously maintained and 
preserved; what is good, with equal obstinacy, resisted 
and repelled. Nor is this the effect merely of indiscrim- 
inating prejudice, perverting the understanding; it is 
the result of wretched passions, which men are deter- 
mined to gratify at every expense, and by every mean; 
~ or, which is still more profligate, of a cool determination 
to pursue their selfish designs, and party interests, even 
at the expense of truth, and the sacrifice of their public 
duty. 

In every society, men are exposed to the danger of 
the spirit of party, and in every society where it ap- 
pears, its effects will be similar. The spirit may be — 
exercised in the church, or the state, in matters of pub- 
lic or local interest, in the affairs of the nation, or the 
affairs of a borough, in the mterests ofa city, or of a 
trade-corporaticn, still the effects will be thesame. It ~ 
will, indeed, operate variously, and in different degrees, 
_ according: to the general temper and character. of indi- 
viduals. In some, it may arise chiefly from the incau- 
tious indulgence of the more honorable and generous 
principles; in others, it may be chiefly composed af 
personal animosity, vindictive passions, ambition, and 
self-love: in some, it may lead to a cool determination, 
at all hazards, of giving support and opposition to par- 
ticular individuals and classes of men; in others, it may 
lead to the same effect, by the influence of passion and 
prejudice on the understanding: in some, this deter- 
mination extends to the most important objects, and 
to every mean; in others, to those matters which are 
considered to be not of the first importance: in some, 
the prejudice is so strong, as scarcely to allow of the 
exercise of judgment; in others, it is a slighter bias on 
the temper: in some, it affects habitually, the whole 
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disposition and tenor of the thoughts, designs, and ac- 
tions; in others, it is more casually experienced, and 
operates with-power only when peculiar circumstan- 
ces awaken and inflame it.. But in all its degrees, in 
every character, and in every situation and society, its 
influence is dangerous. In all, it will be found with 
certainty, to introduce prejudice, passion, discord, 
blindness of judgment, artifice, misrepresentation, and 
the neglect of the public interest. Olten, in the vio- 
lence of passion, and heat of contest, it will be found 
to lead even men, on other occasions, not seemingly 
insensibie to moral and religious obligation’, to the 
most direct sacrifices of their public trust; nay, to the 
length of laying aside the very appearance of judging 
with impartiality, of considering the public interest, 
weighing the merits of the questions entrusted to their 
decision, and deciding according to their convictions 
of truth and of duty. Alas! in those places, and on 
those occasions, which most directly call forth the spirit 
of party into action, men may be observed, who seem 
almost systematically, and with deliberate intention, 
to keep the consideration of truth and public interest, 
at a distance from their minds. Fearful of themselves, 
they will not allow their judgments to act upon the 
question, They hear only one kind of argument, and 
one kind of men; to all others, their ears are shut; 
and, if you are not of their party, you may as well 
address your arguments to statues of stone, as to them. 
Y our voice strikes themgas it strikes the walls which 
surround you; they oppose heads and hearts .as hard 
and impenetrable. But are you of their party, or do 
they hope to gain you on their side, their attention is 
fixed and deep; their smiles and nods of encourage- 
ment are ever ready at the proper moment; your ars 


guments are irresistible, and they are almost in a rap- 
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ture of admiration. The praises which they bestow. 


upon such occasions, might only make us smile, were 
it not for the unhappy character of mind, which they 
exhibit. In the meantime, where is the general inter- 
est, which is entrusted to thei consideration, and for 
which they are assembled? It is thrown aside, to be 
taken up when nothing more interesting is on the tapis; 
and to act from a regard to it, would endanger, with 
them, your reputation, and expose you to the censure 
of insufferable eaniies enthusiasm, weakness, perhaps, 
hypocri isy. 
And is it necessary to Pear on the means, which 
will be employed on such occasions, by men of this 
spirit, to give triumph to their party, and success to 
their design? Conceiving themselves to be combatants 
contending for victory, they too often consider any 
mean as lawful to overcome the enemy with whom 
they war, and to obtain an object which their passions 
have rendered so desirable. Or the measure itself, 
they may entirely disregard. It is trifling; it is even 
contrary to their general principles; and in other cir- 
cumstances they vibald either overlook or reject it. 
But a man of their own number, has incautiously pro- 
posed it, and his wishes or interests are connected with 
its success; or some man of an opposite side, is to be 
humbled by it, or, perhaps, hath presumed to hint at 
an objection. Shall we leave a friend, and listen to 
one who is not of us? The very idea is sufficient to 
rouse indignation, to excite a general alarm and tumult, 
to set every hand at work, and every engine in motion. 
Support the party, whatever be the consequence, and 
leave no mean unemployed, to secure the victory, 
And, O! to what mean arts will not the proudest men 
stoop, that they may. obtain the appearance of a tri- 
umph over those whom they dislike, and gratify those 
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powerful passions which predominate in their souls! 
The light within them becomes darkness; and in the’ 
heat and turbulence of party zeal, they even glory in 
their shame. The number of those who partake in 
their measures and means, sti!l- farther contributes to 
buoy up their spirits, and prevent them from feeling 
the disgracefulness of their conduct. 'The responsibility 
of each man is not only felt less sensibly, but they 
support each other in error by mutual reasonings, and 
expressions of approbation and satisfaction; by imper- 
fect. histories of the characters, views, temper, and Jan- 
guage of their opponents; and sometimes by the artful 
revival of feuds, rivalships, and distinctions, which 
time and circumstances had softened, but which ambi- 
tious partizans find too useful, to allow to be forgotten. - 
In the violence of parties, even justice to individuals 
will be sacrificed. There is no character more sacred, 
which calls more strongly for purity of intention, for 
strict integrity of conduct, for a state of mind free 
from the power of prejudice and partiality, than the 
churacter of a judge. Few mendo not feel power- 
fully the obligations which such a character imposes; 
and will not endeavor, even upon the smallest objects 
referred to them for decision, to inform rightly their 
understandings, and guard against every bias, undue 
consideration, and even tendency to a spirit, which 
would obscure their perceptions, and lead them into 
error. But } would ask, if men under the influence 
of party ieelings, and accustomed to give way to their 
influence, especially in popular assemblies, where many” 
circumstances contribute to give such feelings peculiar 
power, and to render the indulgence ‘of them pecu- 
liarly gratifying, will not be greatly in danger, even 
unknown to themselves, of pursuing measures, and 
joining in decisions, which are partial and unjust? 
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Nay, I would ask, if they be not in danger of pursu- 
ing measures, and joining in decisions, which are’ in 
opposition to the dictates of their judgment and con- 
science? I would ask, if one party be not in danger of 
using their influence, and exerting their talents, to stifle 
inquiry, and screen the guilty; and another, with a 
violence unbecoming Christians and men, of seizing on 
every calumny, and exaggerating every error? I would 
ask, if this spirit will not influence their final judg- 
ments, of condemnation or acquittal; ifit will not in- 
fluence especially their judgments on those questions, 
which relate to the conduct, opinions, or rights, of 
eontending individuals? Here, the influence of party 
rages with’ peculiar violence; and here, it seldom fails 
to produce the most inconsistent, partial, and violent 
proceedings. Under its influence, even the high 
court of parliament became so notorious for partiality, 
in its decisions respecting elections, that a particular bill 
was found necessary to remedy the evil. The members 
were obliged to be taken out from the sphere of party 
attraction; a selection was made, the number of judges 
was reduced, and the responsibility of each individual 
was increased; the accountableness of the judges, and 
the obligation to uprightness, were strongly brought: 
forward to the mind, and enforced by the sanction of 
an oath; and personal honor and reputation were far- 
ther added, to strengthen the convictions of duty. So 
much was necessary, before the betier feelings of the 
mind could be rescued from the oppressive power, and 
entangling gripes of that spirit, which, even in ques- 
tions of justice, would have perverted or enslaved 
them. 

But is not the support of measures which are inju- 
rious to the public interest, as sinful, dishonorable, and 
contrary to the trust reposed in us, as injustice to indi- 
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‘viduals? Has not every man: who acts for others, 
avhether in the church or state, in a more extensive or 
limited sphere, a trust reposed in him for their good? 
Is he not appointed by them to judge of the measures 
proposed, and to give his judgment according to his 
convictions? Has he not undertaken to do this? Has 
he not solemnly promised to do this? And did he ever 
acquire the right to barter away their interests in. 
order to serve his own interests and passions, or the 
interests and passions of any individuals? If he gives 
not his judgment fairly, he betrays his trust; iF is 
guilty ef mjustice not merely to individuals, but to 
multitudes, whose temporal comfort, or spiritual ad- 
vantage, are concerned in the measure which he sup- 
ports or opposes. if there be any obligation more 
dear than another, it is the obligation to fulfil faith- 
fully the trust for others which we undertake; and to 
fulfil it with a care proportioned to its importance, 
and to the number which our conduct must injure or 
must benefit. And is truth not in every situation to — 
be maintained? Are we in any circumstances to sup- 
port one opinion, while we are in our hearts of anoth- 
er? Can it be lawful for men in public duties to speak 
falsely; to declare that to be their conviction which is 
not; that measure to be right which they believe to be 
wrong, or that to be wrong which in their hearts they 
approve? Under the influence of such views, a good 
man will not only give his jadgment, on every subject 
submitted to his opinion, with fairness and candor; 
but he will, as in judging betwixt contending individ- 
uals, study to inform his judgment; and by calm, de- 
liberate inquiry, by listening with an unprejudiced 
mind to the information and:arguments of others, and 
by improving the advantage arising from the united 


talents, attention, labors, and wisdom of his brethren, 
Ag 
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he will endeavor to give that opinion which is for the 
general good. He will guard against the influence of 
prejudice and passion; beware how he allows even 
amiable feelings to blind his understanding, and to 
bring him into circumstances which will prevent the 
fair exercise of judgment; still more, how he binds 
himself to the support of a measure, which he has not 
had the fullest opportunity to consider, or on which 
it may be of importance to hear the sentiments of 
different men. He who acts otherwise, I conceive, 
forgets the public good, the trust committed to him, 
the obligations of truth and integrity, the great prin- 
ciples by which, as a Christian, he must be governed; 
and, if a minister, he forgets the interests of the gospel, 
_and of the church of Christ. 

With these evils, can I avoid mentioning the violence 
and invective which the spirit of party must introduce 
into our courts? Our meetings are designed to be the 
meetings of brethren and Christian friends, assembled 
in the spirit of the gospel, under the feeling of its power, 
in the presence of its motives, to consider with disin- 
terested affection, the cause of our common Master, 
and to adopt those measures which may contribute to 
maintain and promote his interests, within the sphere 
of that church of which we are members. How ven- 
erable, how affecting, how important the object; how 
dear to the heart of every affectionate disciple of Christ! 
But, O! how. different is the scene exhibited, if at any 
time we should meet under the influence of a party 
spirit! The great object of our assembling is forgotten; 
mutual affection is lost; regard to the will and the in- 
terests of our divine Master, for a time suspended in 
our hearts, the spirit of the world prevails; the very 
appearance of a religious assembly is banished.  In- 
stead of grave deliberation and a religious spirit, we 
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see violence, unseemly passion, and a barbarous mix- 
ture of unfeeling levity and rude invective. Sometimes: 
we see men arranged i in order, like intellectual fencers, 
to exhibit, as in a public show, their dexterity in the 
art of attack and defence; at other times, their warfare 
rising to deadly contests, in which, every object seems 
forgotten, in the desire of wounding and overcoming 
their antagonists. Thus, all the advantages are lost 
which might arise from mutual consultation, and the 
union of our collected talents, knowledge, and experi- 
ence, directed to the cause of God, and the spiritual 
interests of that people whom we are appointed to 
govern and superintend. Thus, not only these advan- 
tages are lost, but the different parties are confirmed in 
their errors, and rendered obstinate in their measures 
and schemes. What each might have yielded to af- 
fection, they will not yield to violence; what each 
might have perceived to be right in the calmness of 
deliberation, they cannot and will not perceive in the. 
turbulence of passion, and in the heat and tumult of 
contest. ‘They are hurried even into measures which 
they had not at first designed, and injure themselves 
and others by their rashness and precipitation. 'T'oo 
late, they perceive the evil they have done; and noth- 
ing remains but to retreat and cover, if possible, their 
disgrace, or, with a pride which disregards every con- 
sequence, to fortify themselves in error, and maintain, 
at all hazards, the ground they have chosen. 

And in the meantime, with what sentiments are 
these things contemplated by our people? Do we im- 
agine that they are contemplated with indifference, 
that they are not made the subject of their reflections, 
and their mutual conversation? Or can we believe it 
possible, that either their respect for the character of 
individuals, or their general reverence for our order, 
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and veneration for our church, should not, even with- 
out wishing it, be diminished? Upon such occasions, 
can they avoid asking themselves; Are these the de- 
liberations of ministers of the gospel; those sacred per-, 
sons to whom our spiritual interests are committed, 
who are assembled in the name of Christ, to consider 
the great objects of his church, and to maintain and 
promote amongst us his spirit and cause! Is it thus 
they consider the cause of Christ, is it thus they con- 
sider our spiritual interests, is it thus they manifest the 
power of religion, give examples to their flock, and 
Jead them on to follow Him who was meek and lowly 
in heart? Where is the meekness and lowliness of 
their Master; where the conversation in heaven; where 
the power of that spirit, whose fruits are love, Joy; 
peace, long-suffering, and gentleness, where that wis- 
dom which is ane above, which is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy! At such times, and when such thoughts 
rise in the mind, how could one with grief and an- 
guish of beart exclaim, in the pathetic language of 
Archbishop Leighton, who saw and felt the effects of 
divisions, both among ministers and people in his 
troubled day: “Had I a strong voice, as it is the weak- 
est alive, yea, could I lift it up as a trumpet, I should 
sound a retreat from our unnatural contentions and 
irreligious strivings for religion. Oh! what are the 
things we fight for, pMpored to the great things of 
God? If we have no kindness to our brethren: yet let. 
us have pity on our mother and not tear her bowels; 
and, indeed, next to the grave and the silent shades of 
death, a cottage in some wilderness is to be wished for 
to mourn fcr the pride and passfon of mankind,” 
% 
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Nor are the effects of the spirit of party confined 
to public life. . The prejudiges which it produces and 
fosters, are continually appearing; and the passions 
which have been called forth in public, cannot be ex- 
pected quickly to subside, nor the impressions which 
they have made, to be quickly forgotten. The hearts 
of brethren are alienated. They view each other’s 
characters and conduct though a jaundiced medium, 
and indulge in harsh constructions and ungenerous 
surmises. In this disposition, circumstances are con- 
tinually arising which furnish new fuel to the flame, 
and raise it sometimes toa violence in which justice, 
candor, compassion, and every amiable virtue, are 
lost and consumed. <A deep fixed prejudice too 
often remains, after the violence of passion has subsid- 
ed. Under its influence men can perceive no good 
quality in one another. They delight in exaggerating 
each other’s errors, and in diminishing each other’s | 
virtues. The praise of one who is not of their party, 
sounds gratingly on their ears, is felt like censure of 
themselves, and heard with impatience and pain; but 
unfavorable anecdotes, speeches, and insinuations, are 
re-echoed with rapturous mirth, and propagated with 
malicious industry. They forget that they are breth- 
ren, professing to be engaged in the same great cause, 
and serving the same divine Master; they forget that 
they are Christians, called to cultivate and to practise 
the virtues of brotherly kindness and charity; alas! 
they forget the common dvties of men, and with un- 
feeling ridicule, malignant sneers, or direct defamation, 
injure each other’s reputation, and usefulness, and 
peace. Men even who, in other cases, seem just and 
humane, change wholly their character, under the in- 
fluence of this blasting and withering spirit. And 
should some sense of duty and character remain, or 
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with the spirit of party, should they wish also to be 
distinguished for ‘candor, liberality, and generosity of 
sentiment, you will see ‘them with a changed counte- 
nance and a faltering tongue, attempting to deal out a 
niggardly approbation; while their tones of reserves 
their insinuations and exceptions, manifest the unhap- 
py spirit which bears down and shackles the senti- 
ments of their soul, and prevents the sense of justice 
from rising to its full and natural expression. 

The effect of this spirit, if allowed to prevail, on the 
general usefulness of clergymen, on their reputation 
and on their personal comfort, must be obvious. Suf- 
fer me only farther to call your attention to its influ- 
ence, on your moral and religious character. It is 
impossible but the effects of it on private life, which 
we have just traced, must greatly affect personal relig- 
ion. They are indirect opposition to the laws of 
God, the spirit of the gospel, and the character: our 
blessed Savior enjoins us to cultivate, Pride and pas- 
sion, uncharitableness and injustice, are as opposite to 
the spirit of the gospel, and the heavenly character 
which it produces, as light and darkness, as Christ 
and Belial. But let us suppose such effects counter- 
acted, and attend only to the direct effects of the pub- 
lic conduct of men on their personal character. A 
distinction has been too often attempted to be made 
betwixt the character of men in public and private 
life. In opposition to such a distinction, I maintain, 
that a man who acts not from moral and religious 
principles, in his public and political duties, whether 
layman or clergyman, cannot in any sense be consid- 
ered as a good man; that his public conduct cannot 
be disjoined trom his personal character, must enter 
into the estimate which we form of his disposition and 

state of mind, and must extend its influence to his 
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whole conduct in life. A mancan only be deemed 
moral and religious, in proportion as moral and relig- 
ious principles prevail habitually in his mind. If, in 
any situation, he habitually violates, or neglects the 
duties which they enjoin and enforce, he cannot be 
considered asa virtuous and religious character. But 
there are situations peculiarly important, in which the 
conduct he pursues is followed with effects peculiarly 
great and extensive, and in which the obligations and 
motives of religion are directly presented to the mind, 
and with peculiar solemnity and power. Such is the 
situation of men entrusted with the discharge of public 
duties; such is the situation of ministers of the gospel, 
when assembled to deliberate on the general interests 
of the church, and the spiritual character and_privi- 
leges of individuals. Every act of unfaithfulness, in 
such duties, ought to be considered, therefore, aspecu- | 
liarly flagrant; and the habitual neglect or violation of 
them, as manifesting a character peculiarly immoral 
and irreligious, And can it be supposed, that the 
principles which men exercise, and the motives by 
- which men act in such important and striking  situa- 
tions, should have no influence on their general charac- 
ter and conduct? What sinful action does not affect 
the character? What sinful course habitually pursued, 
does not suppose the great principles of duty disregard- 
ed, the affections which should predominate in a 
Christian’s mind feeble and unsettled, corrupt desires 
» ruling and prevailing in the heart? And does not ey- 
ery sinful course weaken still farther the principles of 
duty, while it strengthens, in the same proportion, de- 
praved habits and dispositions? And must not this 
corruption of principle, and power of depravity, be 
expected to appear in every situation of life where the 
temptation is presented, or the opportunity of gratify- 
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ing the prevailing passion is afforded? Nay, must not 
the feebleness of religious principles which thus is pro-. 
duged, and the habit of acting contrary to conscience, 
in whatever circumstances it is at first formed and ex- 
ercised, give power to every kind of temptation, lead 
to the indulgence of every passion as it arises, and 
lay a foundation for new habits of sin, still farther dis- 
orders, and more general courses of wickedness? Ifa 
manin any situation, or from any motive, accustoms 
himself to surrender his mind to prejudices, to judge 
and to act according to his passions; still more, if he 
allows himself to act contrary to his convictions, to 
stifle the sentiments of his heart, and sophisticate with 
his conscience: if in any situation he shall prefer selfish 
interests to truth, justice, and the general good, betray 
the trust which is reposed in him, neglect or violate the 
immediate duty committed to him, defeat or obstruct 
its object, and abuse the power, which, for the good 
of others, he receives, to private ends or passions; it 1s 
impossible that his conduct should not influence his 
general character and life, destroy soundness, integrity, 
and rectitude of mind, and form him to general hab- 
its of dishonesty and deceit, The public nature of his 
conduct cannot alter the effect of immorality and sin, 
unless by rendering the effect. more powerful, as the 
guilt committed was more flagrant. He that breaks 
through the strongest obligations; cannot be trusted 
when the tiesare more feeble: he that neglects or vio- 
lates his duty when the highest motives are presented, » 
will scarcely regard them when inferior considerations 
only are to be opposed to temptation: he that remen- 
bers not God, feels not the love of Christ, the power of 
the. world to come, and the spirit of the gospel, when 
the interests of the gospel are brought before him by 
the nature of his duties,-and strongly impressed by the 
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solemnities of devotion, the circumstances which sur- 
_ round him, and the object which he has to accomplish, 
will not probably act under their influence, in the 
more ordinary concerns and business of human life. 

But the temptations you will, perhaps, observe, may 
be often stronger than those which arise in our ordi- 
nary conduct. The temptations may be often strong, 
though their strength is frequently increased by our 
own imprudence, and, without doubt, good men have 
sometimes fallen under their power. But every de- 
parture from duty, will be, to goad men, the subject of 
grief and self-abasement. They will not endeavor to 
justify their errors, nor will they willingly and habit- 
ually commit them. Their danger and the recollection 
of former failures, they will consider as additional rea- 
sons for future watchfulness,for taking to themselves 
the whole armor of God, and, with more anxiety 
and care, preparing to endure hardness, as good sol- 
diers:of Jesus Christ. When these effects do not take 
place, be assured, religious principles have ceased to 
rule in your mind; and all the mournful consequences 
of sinful indulgencies on the general character, will 
become every day more manifest, Still, however, you 
conceive that instances may be brought, of violent par- 
- tizans and corrupt politicians, who have been amiable, 
and at least, what is deemed honorable, in the transac- 
tions of private life. Such instances, I apprehend, are. 
far from being numerous; and when attentively con- 
sidered, furnish no exceptions in favor of depravity in 
public and political duties. The degrees of depravity 
in public, as well as private life, are various; and some 
of the instances alluded to, will be found examples of 
men who have occasionally erred in public duties, 
_ while in private life, remote from powerful tempta- 
tions, they have held on in the erdinary tract witheut 
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dishonor. It is to be observed also, that in every 
course of vice, as well as in this, vicious principles and 
desires will be found operating with more power in 
some situations, and at some times, than others: the 
temptation is not 5o strong or not so suited to the tem- 
per, the same opportunity for indulgence is not afford- 
‘ed, or circumstances call forth some coanterbalancing 
passions and sentiments; while religious and moral 
principles have no share in producing the difference. 
The habits too of early life, render the tendency to the~ 
sdme vice often less strong in some circumstances than 
in others. Examples may be every day observed of 
persons who will lic, defraud, commit the grossest acts 
of injustice and cruelty, in many lines of traffic, or to 
attain some particular objects, who from certain asso- 
ciations-of peculiar danger and disgrace, or simply from 
the want of custom, would feel, in other circumstances, 
a considerable degree of reluctance to practise such 
vices, even In an inferior degree. And profligate char- 
acters of every kind, may be sometimes found posses- 
sing amiable and useful qualities, which will, on par- 
ticular occasions, give a favorable appearance to their 
conduct; especially when their ruling passions are-nof 
operating, or are not opposed. | Instances of this kind 
might be produced from the very outcasts of society; 
and examples might be given of robbers who have 
been gentle in their manners, and of thieves, who, on 
some occasions, might be trusted. 

But men are ever fertile in excuses to justify their 
vices, and not unfrequently you may observe partizans, 
at the moment that vindictive feelings and interested - 
views are operating strongly upon their minds, endeay- 
oring to persuade themselves and others, that their 
conduct is guided by enlarged ideas of the public inter- 
est,. The public interest requires that their party 
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should prevail, and this superiority can only be main- 
tained by united co-operation, and unqualified support. 
And because you suppose that your party should pre- 
vail, are you, therefore, to support it through every 
measure, and by every mean? Are you to surrender 
your understanding and conscience into the hands of 
other men; to sacrifice the trust reposed in you, and 
the duty you are appointed to discharge; to act con- 
trary to your convictions, support what is wrong, 
oppose what is right; violate truth and integrity; treat 
those who differ from you with harshness and injus- 
tice, bear them down with violence, deprive the public 
of the advantage of their talents, wisdom, and integrity, 
‘and prevent them from occupying that place in the 
estimation and afiections of their brethren, to which, 
by their qualifications and virtues, they are entitled? 
What is this but to act from that detestable maxim, 
which men have in all ages employed to justify their 
vices, and which has led to a great portign of the 
profligacy, cruelty, and oppression, which have dis- 
graced and desolated the world—that the end will 
sanctify the means: that we poor, short- sighted, erring 
mortals are at liberty, from our own partial, impertest, 
and narrow views, to dispense with thos¢ laws which 
our all-wise Sovereign hath appointed for. our govern- 
ment; or, in the language of the apostle, “to ae evil 
that good may come. ” Andi is it not also evident, that 
only by a sacred observance of these laws, can any 
man or body of men promote the public interest: that 
truth, equity, benevolence, and kindness, are the areat . 
supports of public and private welfare: that in propor- 
tion as ignorance, folly, and vice, are discountenanced 
and opposed, wisdom, knowledge, and integrity, are 
encouraged and supported, the true interests of a church 
anda state will be promoted: that it is a narrow and 
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short-sighted policy, which seeks any temporary advan- 
tage by the dereliction, relaxation, or even insecurity 
of those great principles, on which the stability of pub- 
lic and private happiness is founded? Is it not evident 


also, that to give to any body of men security of un- 


qualified support, is to remove those restraints which 
the best and wisest men require; to expose them to all 
the dangers arising from the possession of absolute 
power, and tempt them to become not only careless 
and rash, but capricious, tyrannical, and unjust: to over- 
turn the constitution of church and state; deprive our 
assemblies and courts of the power of deliberating and 
of judgment; render them the mere instruments of 
carrying into effect the decisions of a junto; instead of 
weighing every measure with attention and impartial- 
ity, and by the union of the various talents, knowledge, 
and experience of their members, guarding against 
public evils, and advancing the public good. 
Suppesing it to be for the public interest that a party 
should prevail in any court, it never+can be for the 
public interest that it prevail by such means. And 
what is the benefit which you imagine the public can 
obtain by this absolute power which your party ac- 
quires, through the means of these unlawful and dan- 
gerous combinations? Can any court promote the 
public interest, but by doing faithfully the duty com- 
mitted to it, promoting wise measures, and giving 
equitable judgments? Is it not evident, therefore, that 
men, when they maintain what is wrong, and oppose 
what is right, betray the trust committed to them, and 
injure the public interest; while those only who oppose 
what is wicked and unjust, and support what is wise 
and equitable, promote the general good? The men 
from whom the measures originate, or by whom they 
are supported, are of no consequence to the public. 
‘hey cannot make good evil, nor evil good. It is the 
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measure alone, by which the public are affected. In 
this manner also, wisdom, and integrity, and a spirit of 
justice, will be encouraged, diffused, and rendered prev- 
alent. While individuals and bodies of men looking 
forward to serious consideration, scrupulous inquiry 
into the character of every measure, will learn to check, 
those rash and unjust ideas, which thoughtlessness, 
caprice, and passion dictate; a spirit of grave delibera- 
tion and a vigorous exercise of talents, directed to the 
public interest, will be encouraged and diffused in 
every quarter, and through every mind. But, by the 
prevalence of your party, the wisest and justest meas- 
ures will prevail. Be it so: give them then your sup- 
port in all those measures which you believe to be 
wise and just; support, encourage them with all your 
power and all your influence. And many such meas- 
ures may they bring forward; and powerful and gen- 
eral, on all such occasions, be the support which they 
receive! But unwise and unjust measures proposed 
by them, will not be the less detrimental; and the scl- 
-domer these are maintained, and the fewer these are 
allowed to prevail in a court, the better for the public: 
nor will good measures originating from other men, in 
addition to those of your wise and upright party, be- 
‘come less useful or less deserving of support. In other 
words, the more good and just measures prevail, and 
the fewer iniquitous and foolish are adopted, the purer 
and more beneficial will be every court. Therefore, _ 
every honest and good man will give his support only 
to what is right, eppose only what is wrong: exert al] 
his talents and his influence to prevent what is evil, and 
encourage what is good; to render no party prevalent, 
nothing triumphant—but wisdom, integrity, and jus- 
tice. In this manner, mutual respect and kindness 
will be promoted, and the asperitics arising from una- 
yoidable differences, will be softened; public spirit will 
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be drawn forth and encouraged; nor will there be a 
necessity for good men in the ordinary course of duty, 
_ knowing one another by any other distinction than the 
common resolution, to devote their time, their talents, 
and their labors, to the interests of the church of Christ, 
according to the method and the laws which their 
Lord hath prescribed. Differences of opinion will still 
frequently arise; and we shall be found often either 
united or separated, according to the general principles 
of political procedure which we maintain. But these 
distinctions will appear, only on occasions connected 
with such principles; they will not be carried farther 
than truth requires, nor affect our opinions and con- 
duct on other subjects. We shall remember the still 
greater objects on which we profess to be united: we 


2 stil value knowledge, talents, integrity, a pure and 


religious spirit wherever we find them; and consider 
shee as forming the first and the chief ground for pre- 
ference, union, ana affection. 

Are there not, however, occasions in which we must 
unite, and give up often our own opinion to the opin= 
ions of others, in order to carry great and good meas- 
ures? Without doubt, we must often give up a part 
rather than lose all; support an inferior measure, rather 
than have none: But the measure we support, is, in 
this case, substantially good, and the best which we are 
able to secure for the public. ‘The support of what is 
eood, though not what is best, is very different from 
supporting what is wrong, and opposing what is right; 
and union to carry a measure which is great and 
good, is very different from union in support of what 
is mean and iniquitous. 

But you have supported me, ought I-not to support 
you in return; do not friendship, gratitude, and esteem, 
constitute peculiar obligations? My support of you in 
an object which I deemed right, implies no obligation 
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on you to support me in what is wrong; and the de- 
mands of friendship, gratitude, and esteem, a heart of 
sénsibility will be at no loss to satisfy; without the vi- 
olations of conscience and the sacrifice of public integ- 
rity. But will not my opposition, or even denial of 
suppoit, injure the reputation of my friends, and di- 
minish that influence which I would wish them, from 
the purest motives, to possess? Your support of your 
friends in what is unwise and unjust, will not render 
the character of the measure different, nor greatly alter 
the opinions of the public respecting it; and, if by your 
support it prevails, will only render the public senti- 
ment of disapprobation more lasting, rivetted, and se- 
vere. Had it been prevented, the censure would have 
been miore light, and the remembrance of it momen- 
tary. Sunport in error also, increases pride, and leads . 
to presumption: a kind and respectful expression of 
disagreement injudgment leads to caution, thought, and 
mutual deference and esteem. But, whatever be the 
consequence, a duty is committed to you, which you 
must discharge with fidelity; and, even, were you not 
in a situation of truts, you are not allowed on any occa- 
gion, to maintain what you do not believe. The most. 
amiable feelings must sometimes be resisted; nor must 
we violate our duty, or injure the public interest, for the 
sake ofthe most highly loved and respected individu- 
al. “ You do more injury to Mr. P.” said one mem- 
ber of Parliament to another, “by your occasional op- 
position, than you do him good by your general sup- 
port.” The answer was such, as I conceive, became 
good man to give: “Were this unhappily the case, I 
am not allowed to forget, that I was sent into Parlia- | 
ment, not to support the interests of Mr. P. but of my 
country.” It was upon the same principle, this great 
man himself acted, when retired from administration; 
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and in no period ofhis life did he appear greater in 
the eyes of his country. It would ill, indeed, have 
suited his high character, to bave appeared either as a 
factious opponent, ora servile partizan. 

Men of eminent talents, knowledge, and integrity, will 
generally acquire distinction; and by the most honora- 
ble means, rise to such influence, as will, if their incli- 
nation and circumstances co-operate, give them pecul- 
iar power in the public concerns of the church. They 
willbe looked up to with peculiar respect; their direction 
will be desired; their opinion will be opposed with dif- 
fidence, and weighed with a favorite partiality. Such 
respect and deference are the tribute due to superior 
merit, anc, are not only consistent with a regard to 
the general good, but are impliedin it: and. long may 
such men direct a portion of their labors to the public 
interests, their persons be reverenced, and their opin- 
ions received with peculiar regard! But such men 
will not desire any sacrifice of duty, nor will they ex- 
pect a slavish submission from their brethren. They 
will honestly declare what they deem wise and just, 
and willsupport their opinions with those arguments, 
by the considerations of which their own judgments 
have been determined. They will not think them- 
selves lessened in estimation, nor treated with personal 
disrespect, though they should occasionally fail to con- 
vince; nor will they sacrifice their judgment, and. give 
their influence and support to what they disapprove 
for the empty vanity of appearing to be leaders. Nei- 


~ 


ther will they indulge injurious sentiments of those . 


brethren, who, after weighing every argument, have 
been obliged, though with reluctance, to refuse their 
support. They will, on the contrary, rather cherish 
the sentiments expressed by a distinguished man, who, 
on being tauntingly told that his troops yould not 
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follow him, replied: “It is because the persons you call 
my troops, follow a higher and a better leader; and, 
’ however strangely it may sound, they never appear, in 
my eyes, more respectable than when they desert me.” 

The dread of being stigmatized as a deserter, oper- 


ates very powerfully on many minds; and designing. 


men know how to improve it to their own purposes. 
To desert principles, from views of interest and ambi- 


iion, is, indeed, disgraceful in any man, and particular- ' 


ly unworthy ina minister of Christ. Nay, to change 
them hastily, even without any unworthy motive, 
would manifest a disposition greatly to be blamed. 
Yet good men, in the course of life, have changed their 
views; and no man, without powerful reasons, ought to. 
be accused either of fickleness or dishonesty. But differ- 
ing in sentiment with an individual, however much-he 
may be esteemed, is very different deoui desertion of 
principle. Nor can any man be accused of deserting 
another, unless he has previously promised, either di- 
rectly or by implication, to afford him his support. 
‘I'o this accusation, men free of engagements and 
acting for the public interest with humility, but: with 


conscientiousness, according to the talents God hath ' 
bestowed on them, are not exposed. And should any 
man accuse you of this crime, because you express _ 
a difference with him in opinion, he is guilty of a 


presumption, whica you should early know how to 


check and repress. It is natural also, to ask on what — 
is founded the expectations of such men? who has ~ 


civen them the power to rule? on what rest their claims 
to unqualified submission? T'o expect it'in this church 
is insulting the independence of its’ members, and, 
what is of more consequence, their character as 
men of principle and religion. And because you dis- 


agree with them in opinion, to apply to ‘you the term 
A4, 
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of desertion, is assuming a superiority to which none - 
are entitled; taking an ungenerous advantage of your 
feelings, and working on your fears of disgrace, to 
promote their selfish purposes, keep you in their tram~- 
mels, and render you the tool of their designs. The 


feelings of an honorable and manly mind, as well a3 


every Christian principle, revolt from the idea of sub- 
mitting to be influenced by such conduct. 

But, perhaps, it may be said, that you will thus be 
‘deprived of influence and confidence with every party, 
and b- accounted a selfish trimmer, who vacillates 


and bends according to his interests. Such conse- 


quences, if they should follow, are only what happen 
trequently to every man in the discharge of his duty. 
A Christian must do his duty, though his worldly in- 
terest should suffer by it. You mean not to assert, 


_surely, that we are to give opinions and judements in 


public courts, from a regard to our private advantage? » 
If such. be the principle on which men are to act, they 
must bid adieu to religion and virtue. To call a man 
a vacillating trimmer, who prefers principle to party, 
ean only proceed from wickedness or folly: for the 
very ground on which his conduct is founded, is an 
inflexible adierence to rectitude. His judgments will, 
indeed, sometimes coincide with one class of men, 
‘sometimes with another, and frequently with neither. 
But he never gave hopes to any man of his uniform 
support. His support also, when given, is not feeble 
nor uncertain; but powerful, steady, and, -being found- 
ed on principle, independent of the changing passions 
of the day. Neither, in the measures which he ap- 
proves, does he SR a cold neutrality; nor does 
he seek to indulge his sloth’and timidity, by an affect- 
ed display of moderation. The blinded partizan and 
articlee confederate, may vacillate according to the 
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humors and interests of his leaders and his party; the 
crouching and grovelling parasite may | *acillate, ac- 
- cording as he imagines his selfish views will be. affect- 
ed; but not so, the man who, unseduced by the smiles, 


and unappalled by the frowns of the world, seeks | 
humbly -direction from God, and endeavors to act 


from the principles of truth ‘ated integrity. His con- 


duct may be sometimes mistaken; but, in general, he | 


will meet with public esteem. If he possess not the 
affection and confidence of parties, he will possess the 
affection and confidence of every honest man. And 
if he join prudence, meekness, humility, and simplicity 


of character, to his integrity, he will even receive jus- 


tice from those whom he had opposed. ‘The tempests 
of passion do not last for ever; and when the tempo- 
rary clouds have passed away, the injuries, which, 
with unresisting patience, you have suffered, will only 
render you the object of greater affection and esteem. 
Nor wil! your influence be small. The opinions of 
men supposed to act from conviction, and after serious 
deliberation, must ever have peculiar weight, both with 
their brethren and the public. Even though defeated 
in their object, their labors are not lost. Opposition 
to what is evil, the very proposition of what is good, 
proceeding from pure motives, and not from personal 
animosities, will always produce some beneficial con- 
sequence. The idea which, in the midst of contend- 

ing opinions and interests, produces not its full effect, 

often remains in the mind, becomes the subject of re- 


flection, sinks deeper, and spreads wider its influence, pe 
till silently, but certainly, it gains to itself the approba- 


tion and affection of men. 

Richard Baxter found often that he could entirely 
join neither of the parties, which divided the church 
in his time: but he gave his opinion honestly and 
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+ fairly. He had Justice done to his intentions. Few 
»men in his: jircumstances possessed greater influence; 
and few men received greater respect, in the midst of 
those ‘evils which the persecuting spirit of the times in- 
~ flicted on nonconfor mists. Hence, in the simple and 
undisguised narrative which he gives of his life, he eb-. 
serves; “I see, by experience, that he who is impartial- 
ly and sincerely for truth, and peace, and piety, against 
all factions, shall have his honesty acknowledged by 
the several. factions, whilst his actions, as cross to their 
interest, are detested. Whereas, he that joineth with 
one af the factions, shall have both his person and ac- 
tions condemned by the other, though his party may 
applaud both.” | 
In support of these observations, I might farther di- 
rect your attention, to many of the most distinguished 
persons in our church, whose characters were never | 
sullied with the suspicion of vacillation, and whose 
opinions have never failed: to give. an authority and 
sanction, to every measure which they supported. One 
venerable father, in particular, those who live in the 
western district of Scotland, cannot fail recalling to 
their thoughts, whose character, in a distinguished situ- 
-ation in the church, many have witnessed and rever- 
enced. Acting ever from the purest. motives, and 
keeping himself uniformly free from the trammels of 
party, he has continved during a long life, not. only 
unimpeached for integrity, but the object of general 
respect and regard. ‘The strict impartiality and equity — 
of bis mind have been acknowledged and admired by 
men of every description; abd, so far from lessening 
his influence, they have led to a deference and venera- . 
tion, even from those who occasionally have differed 
from him in sentiment, greatly more honorable and 
pleasing than all the distinctions which party: ean 
bestow. | . 
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Yet, before I conclude these observations, it is ne- 
cessary that Iremind you, that there is a disengagement, 
from party ‘and a species of independence, which are. 
the’effects of pride and vanity. These you may see 
frequently manifested, by an excessive jealousy of our’ 
rights, and dread of the appearance of following the 
direction of other men; by:a fondness for differing and 
debating; by a want of respect to the opinions of 
brethren, and of that deference which is due to the: 
more wise and experienced; and sometimes, by a de-' 
parture from rectitude, from the mere vanity of ap- 
pearing independent. In this conduct, a regard to 
duty and the ‘chureh of Christ, is as little considered, 
as by the meanest worshipper of party and of power; 
feelings of another kind predominate, but feelings 
equally distinct from the spirit of the gospel. Against» 
these, under another head, I have aiready earnestly 
guarded you; and now only, intreat you to beware | 
how you confound such a temper, with the spirit and 
principles which I have been recommending... Far: 
different are they in their nature and their consequen- 

‘ees; ~The spirit I have recommended, is a supreme 
regard to duty, and the interests of the church of Christ. 

This, while it preserves men from the blindness and 
shackles of party, leads to deliberation and inquiry; 
a fear of error and injustice; a desire of information 
and instruction, from all who are able to convey it; 
deference to the aged, the wise, and the good; a delight 
in union, and peace, and every mean, and event, and» 
measure, by which the great cause of God may be 
' promoted. There is, also, an ostentation of indepen: ' 
dence, against which you must assiduously guard. 
Nothing can be more disgusting. It is an assumption 
to ‘yourself of a superior virtue, and marks an excess 
of vanity, and fondness for praise. The claim of it 
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strongly brought forward, without necessity, seems to 
arrogate a peculiar title, and to convey an insinuation 
against other men. Instead of creating confidence, it 
often awakens suspicion of the soundness and strength 
ef your principles; and, if it does not destroy the idea 
of your sincerity, diminishes esteem and exposes you 
to ridicule-—There 1s a danger arising even from the 
fear of partiality, and of an improper influence on our 
minds. Ihave known persons of very pure inten- 
tions, who, when chosen to be arbitrators, have been 
so jealous of the influence of friendship, that they have 
- given their chief attention to the side of the party op- 
posite to that which had chosen them. I have known 
parents 60 jealous of affection for their children mis- 
leading their judgments, that they have scarcely allow- 
ed themselves to dwell on the good qualities of their 
offspring, and bent their chief attention to the contem- 
plation of their errors. And, in hike manner, { have 
known persons, so jealous of being misled by partiality 
of friendship on the one hand, and by dislike to persons 
and principles on the other, that they have given an 
.opinion wholly different from that which their 
general characters, and a simple regard to truth, 
would have led them to form. With such jealousy, 
in its own degree wise and necessary, I have some- 
times suspected, for who is perfect, to be joined a se- 
cret self-complacency and delight in appearing to 
themselves and others impartial. This, mingling with 
other feelings, has contributed to mislead their judg- 
ments, and, unknown to themselves, has influenced 
the opinions which they gave, and the conduct which 
they pursued. How rare a virtue is true simplicity of 
mind! how difficult often to be attained! yet how 
lovely, how estimable, how ardently to be sought and 
to.be cherished! 
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Considering seriously these various dangers, attend 
to your character, to the bias of your mind, and to 
the manner in which different circumstances: operate 
on your temper. Avoid, as much as possible, being 
drawn into the tumults and contentions of parties. 
But as circumstances must arise, which will excite a 
more than ordinary interest, and awaken the passions; 
learn early to maintain self-command, amidst the con- | 
flict of contending spirits. Watch over the influence 
not only of the malignant, but of the more amiable 
feelings. Inthe mildest and most prudent discharge 
of your public duty, expect occasionally to give of- 
fence, and to meet even with passion and ill treatment, 
especially from those who had counted cn you for 
their own. Such treatment is sometimes a fortunate 
circumstance for your future comfort. An affection- 
ate mind is often in danger of being enslaved by hab- 
its of respect, and shackled by generous usage. ‘The 
passion and occasional unreasonableness even of 
friends, will enable you, with less difficulty, to maintain 
afterwards your independence. Do much for friend- 
ship. Yield much to secure a part, when you cannot 
obtain the whole. Let no unreasonable pertinacity to 
your own opinions, prevent: you from uniting in 
schemes, which though not, in all respects, the best, 
are stilldesirableandgood. Nor fromaheated zeal, push 
forward objects which either cannot be obtained, or ob- 
tained without the loss of some greater good. But never, 
on the most trifling occasion, depart from truth, justice, 
and fidelity to the public interest. Bry these, seek in. — 
all your determinations, with a single heart, to be gov- 
erned. Promote the measure which appears to you 
right, from whatever quarter it comes; support the 
judgment which appears to you just, by whatever per- 
gon it is proposed. Let no complaisance te any man, 
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or party of men, induce you to speak contrary, to the 
sentiments of your heart. In all your conduct towards 
those who differ from you, preserve your mind and 
actions pure by the habitual remembrance of those 
two simple rules: “Never do evil that good may 
come—and, do not that unto others, which you would 
not wish them to ido unto you. 4 
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‘TEMPTATION S arise in the situation of a minister, 
to a Love of Company, which, unless wisely and 
firmly counteracted, will produce very fatal effects. 
The pleasures and advantages which arise from the 
mutual conversation of friend are not only numerous 
and oreat, but ofa kind ‘which the character and hab- 
its of a clergyman fit him peculiarly to value and en- 


joy. Sometimes also, effects are produced on the cons 


stitution and the spirits, by sedentary pursuits, and’ se- 
rious studies, for which, he feels that the conversation 
of friends affords the best and most pleasing relief. 
Neither do I think, it will be considered as presump- 
tuous, by: impartial men, ‘to add, that the education 
and various knowledge necessary to a clergymen, and 
the opportunities given him afterwards for reading and 
observation, tend, if histemper and talents are good, 

to render his society desirable by men of various clas- 
ses and descriptions, » But, independent of personal 
considerations, his situation and his» officé must con- 
nect him with numerous individuals of every order in 
society. And often the affactions of his people, their 
interest in his happiness, respect for his character and 
office, and the desire of cultivating friendly intereourse. 
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with one connected by so important a relation, will 
jead them to seek the company of their pastor. Such 
expressions of regard, every affectionate minister will 
receive with gratitude and pleasure. They give him 
pleasure, as the marks of the regard of that people 
whose affections should be dear to him, as affording 
epportunities of usefulness, and many innocent enjoy- 
ments, as rendering more intimate and strong, their 
mutual relation and mutual friendship; and also, as af- 
fording to him various means of increasing his own 
knowledge, observation, and experience, cultivating 
his understanding, and improving his temper and char- 
acter, enlarging his views, and expanding his affections. 
' All these circumstances, however, it is obvious, 
will, without vigilant attention, prove, to many men, 
dangerous temptations. Actuated by a thousand nat- 
ural and amiable principles, the pleasure which the 
kind and affectionate welcomes of hospitable mansions 
present, may be partaken of with a dangerous fre- 
quency. And when such circumstances meet not only 
with the ordinary principles of mankind, but with dis- 
positions, which, either from nature, habit, youth, or 
inexperience, render a character peculiarly liable to 
their impression, what reason have we to dread the 
most ruinous effects! Without doubt the situation of 
‘some clergymen exposes them more to such tempta- 
tions, than that of others. Ministers in towns, if re- 
spected by their people, must have such temptations 
every day presented, and often in forms and with cir- 
cumstances very difficult to resist. A taste for company 
may be, in such a situation, easily and quickly acquir- 
ed, and when acquired, gratified to the fullest and 
most dangerous extent. Yet suffer me to observe, from 
an experience of each, that the situation of a minister 


in the country, presents temptations of the same kind 
45 
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almost equally dangerous. A minister in the country, 
is necessarily a greater object of attention to those 
around him. The persons who seek his society, if not 
so numerous, seek it with more avidity and frequency. 
The power of selection also is less, and the difficulty of 
declining is greater. The distance of habitations fronr 
one santas is not without its effect on the mind, 

More time net be necessarily devoted to the same 
object, and our visit will be often prolonged, in pro- 
- portion to the length of the road over which we have 
travelled. ‘The desire of that kind of society which 
is more peculiarly suited to the taste which our edu- 
cation, habits, and duties have formed, presents often 
a temptation also, to seek for society beyond the 
boundaries of our parish. This is enjoyed with a 
relish often proportioned to the difficulty of obtaining 
it. he pleasyre is prolonged; it is repeated; and va- 
rious appointments are made to secure its frequent re- 
turn. Ministers are thus frequently and long from 
home, and the sphere of their duties; and a fatal taste 
is secretly forming, which will rob that home and these 
duties of all their. charms and of all their pleasures. 

I will not suppose, that you will take pleasure in 
society or in conversation which is not respectable, » 
and, at least, innocent. Yet attention to the kind of 
society which you seek, though an object of the high- 
est moment, will not secure you from the fatal effects 
of a love of company. ‘The pleasure arising from 
such society is great, and when to this 1s added not 
only opportunity but frequent solicitation, you may 
be tempted to indulge in it at the expense of your du- 
ties. It is obvious, that too great a proportion of time 
may be spent in even innocent society; nay, in society 
where not only pleasure but improvement is received. 
Even important duties must only havé their own por- 
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tion of time allotted them. The pleasure and the 
profit of valuable society, may be purchased sometimes. 
at too great an expense. ‘Though they may not lead 
you to neglect specific and professional duties, they 
may lead you to neglect various exercises and employ- 
ments of great importance to your comfort, general 
usefulness, and personal improvement. Let it be re- 
marked, also, that the duties of a minister are not 
confined to those which are directly official. He has 
much to learn, much improvement in understanding, 
wisdom, and knowledge, to be continually seeking 
after, that he may be enabled to discharge his profes- 
sional duties with effect, maintain his general influence, 
and employ that influence to the advancement of the: 
present comfort and eternal interests of his people. 
For these purposes, time must be secured; and those 
hours which are not spent in his immediate duties, 
must be profitably employed, and employed chiefly 
with a view to the great objects of his life. _ But this 
is not to be done, if an undue proportion of his time 
be spent in society. What that proportion is, cannot 
to any man be precisely ascertained. It must be left 
to the determination of every man’s conscience, on a 
just attention to his situation and his character. This 
very circumstance of indefiniteness, however, furnishes 
an additional reason for watchfulness, as it renders the 
operation of self-deceit more easy, and the perception 
of error more difficult. But, do not the temptations 
to company, endanger often the neglect of the most 
direct and immediate duties of our oficee The society 
which you desire cannot be enjoyed, except, perhaps, 

at the period appropriated or best fitted for the dis- 

charge of some duty. Or the season, though origi. 
nally fit, may be unduly prolonged. Duties remain 
undone; or no time is allowed for their suitable per- 
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formance, perhaps the time in which they could be 
at all performed, has passed away for ever. For the 
discharge of our great professional duties also, much 
time must be spent in preparation. On this time, the 
Jove of company must frequently encroach. Excuses 
will be continually sought to shorten the necessary 
period, and to hasten over rapidly even that period 
which is allotted. The duty of preparation will be 
thus often imperfectly done; sometimes, perhaps, en- 
tirely neglected. The time necessary for such duties 
being, in some degree, dependent-on the circumstances 
and character of individuals, excuses will be easily 
found to postpone them, for the sake of an-immediate 
pleasure; and casual success after a slight preparation, 
wil] contribute to render conscience more easy, and 
excuses for succeeding indulgences more plausible. But 
the waste of time and encroachment on the season of 
duty, by an improper indulgence of the love of com- 
pany, are not the whole of the evil. You become 
unfit by it, for the right improvement of the period 
which remains, and the right discharge of duty wher 
it is attempted. Your thoughts and your disposition 
being otherwise directed, your attention unsettled and 
distracted, not unfrequently your spirits exhausted and 
fatigued, how can you commence those studies, how 
give yourself up to those thoughts and feelings, which 
preparation for the spiritual duties of your office 
require! 

The effect. of the improper indulgence of a love of 
company on the mind, is unfavorable to the discharge 
of the most ordinary duties of human life; but it is. 
peculiarly unfavorable to those of a minister of religion. 
The duties of a minister, perhaps, more than any other, 
require a corresponding temper and state of mind. 
Hence, I conceive, that, independent of any other con- 
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sideration, a greater retirement and separation from 
those pursuits, engagements, and pleasures, whicly tend 
to hurry, agitate, and greatly occupy the thoughts, are 
more necessary to him than to the generality of the 
world. ‘Though time should remain, his mind is in- 
disposed and unfitted for that close application of 
thought, that serious contemplation, those exercises of 
devout affection, and all those various spiritual’ duties 
both private and public, which the objects of his sa- 
cred profession essentially require. And when the 
disposition is averse, how often also will opportunities 
be given, and excuses sought for the delay or total 
neglect of them. Such observations, not only teach 
us the danger of an undue indulgence of a love of 
company ina clergyman; but also, that a, more tem- 
perate indulgence of it may be necessary in his situa- 
tion, than in that of many other men®. «© / 
But evils still greater will quickly follow, unless the 
influence of this propensity be restrained, and the 
temptations to it resisted. By every improper indul- 
gence of this kind, two: farther effects are produced 
upon the mind. The power of conscience is weak- 
ened, and a taste for company is increased. The 
voice of duty speaks in a feebler tone, and we learn 
the art of turning from her admonitions, or of finding 
excuses to disregard them. In the mean time, the 
propensity to company, by frequent indulgence, is in. 
creasing; the habit of yielding to all its impulses, is 
becoming more strong, and the power of self-denial 
more feeble. External temptations. are now not ne- 
cessary to call forth your unfortunate propensity: it. 
exists habitually powerful: it has become the bias and 
disposition of your mind; seeking continually for grat- 
ification, and rendering you unhappy till the opportu: | 
nity for indulgence is found. Your duties no longer 
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give pleasure, you perform them without interest, of- 
ten with reluctance: you grasp with eagerness the — 
most frivolous excuse, and yield on the first attack, to 
the poorest temptation. Your relish for devout exer- 
cises is gone, and if you preserve the appearance, you 
have lost much of the spirit of religion. 

‘Still, however, various circumstances may combine, 
to preserve in you some decency of exterior. ‘The de- 
grees of vice are various, Such a regard to principle 
and reputation may remain, as may lead to the observ- 

ance of the external decencies of your profession, and 
preserve you from falling into gross violations of duty. 
This may be, in some situations, necessary to the grat- 
ification of your love of company. And your propen- 
sity for company, though powerful and ungoverned, 
may not be so debased as to seek for all kinds of soci- 
ety, and all kinds of conversation. Thus also, you 
find it more easy to satisfy your conscience; and in 
going the external rounds of appointed duties, you pre- 
serve a kind of peace with yourself and with the world. 
But to these external rounds all your labor is confined. 
There is no wakeful attention to do good; no anxiety 
to embrace and improve the opportunities of useful- 
ness which are frequently arising; no watchful superin- 
tendance, no affectionate consideration of the circum-: 
stances of your people; no interests in their: joys and 
sorrows; no personal exertions to promote their wet 
fare, to counsel, to instruct, to warn, to build up, to 
animate, to comfort. The house of mourning, in par- 
ticular, is seldom visited, and little corresponds with 
the tenor of your mind; or your spiritual advices are 
formal, general, and cold, and no longer manifest the 
tender heart ofa pastor.. Those private duties which 
are so important, but which the world perceives not, 
aze seldom performed, and excuses continually offered 
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to justify your neglect. Your heart is now little in 
your office; and even the external service, which you 
cannot with safety neglect, bears the marks of your 


altered mind. The hours are few which are set apart 
for preparation, and these every trifle is allowed to in- 
terrupt. You bring to your studies a reluctant or, 
wandering mind; and you satisfy yourself with the — 


slightest exertions. There is no anxiety to fit yourself 
for doing good, no zeal for excellence, no active and 
diligent exertions, no devotedness of soul to your great 
and sacred work. Your public appearances not only 
bear the marks of haste and carelessness, and fall far 
below what, from your opportunities, talents, and 
time, might have been justly expected; they are lan- 
guid and insipid; they are unworthy of talents exerted, 
even without pre-meditation, and bear the marks of a 
mind listless, confused, and distracted; superficial, per- 
plexed, and trite in idea; spiritless, dull, fatiguing in 
language and in manner. Or, if from a natural sensibil- 
ity, you maintain some animation, it 1s the animation 
only of lively spirits, without seriousness and without 
affection, noisy and shallow, by the rapidity of the. 
idea exciting attention, but neither interesting the heart, 
nor reaching the conscience, nor informing the un- 
derstanding. 

Such a view of yourself, even in imagination, J trust, 
my friend, will make you pause. I trust you will ask 
yourself, if this be fulfilling the office to which I have 
been called; the duties which I have undertaken, and 
promised solemnly to fulfil: if this be the way I am 
best to promote the eternal interests of my people; or 
to receive the approbation of my Master, when I and 


my flock shall appear before his judgment seat. Will: 
mere external decency, with difficulty maintained, of 


mere bodily service carelessly performed, fill up the 
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measure or accomplish the end of those sacred duties, 
which the ministers of Christ are set apart to dis- 
charge? 

But will the taste for company, when excessive and 
habitual, not lead to the customary neglect of many 
of the most ordinary duties of your profession: or will 

rs confine itself always to the society of the respectable 
and good? Is there no probability, that you will hab- 
"tually, when it can be done with safety, overlook and 
avoid duties to which you are averse, and which often 
\nterfere with your pleasures; that you will teach your- 
self, at length, to undervalue them, and yield up your- 
_self to habitual disregard of them? Is there no proba- 
bility, that you will seek to gratify your love of com- 
pany in any society to which you can have access? Is 
there no probability, that you may submit to witness 
' scenes, and to bear a part in conversations, not merely 
| foolish and unworthy your character, but directly sin- 
_ ful and debasing? Is there no probability, that you 
_ may not only overcome your dislike, but acquire a 
_ taste for the society and conversation of the idle, the 
frivolous, the dissipated, and the irreligious? Is there 
no probability, that your manners and conversation 
should bear some resemblance to those of the men with 
whom you frequently associate; and that you should 
be, occasionally at least, observed falling into still more 
open violations of decency, and exhibiting the marks 
of intemperance and intoxication?—But supposing you 
yourself fall not into acts of intemperance, and prac- 
tise not unworthy conversation; is there no disgrace, 
no sin, in disregarding duties so important and sacred, 
which you have undertaken to fulfil, and on the con- 
_ dition of fulfilling which, you have received the office 
_ which you hold? Is it no. disgrace for a minister of the 
gospel to waste his time in idleness and folly? Does he 
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sustain the character of a minister, who receives his 
chief gratification from the society of the vain and the 
worthless? Or can he be innocent, who, though not 
guilty of intemperance himself, countenances by his 
presence intemperance in others; takes pleasure in the 
noise of riot, and the unseemly conversation of men 
void of reason, and debased by the gross indulgences — 
of vice? Is this a scene fora minister of Christ to. wit- 
ness, to countenance, tolove? Is this the manner by | 
which he is to discourage sin, maintain purity of man- 
ners, and premote the ap of the gospel -among his 
people? 

And what is the habitual state of the mind of such 
a man; what the nature of his life, his manners, his 
conversation? His mind is desultory, unfixed, and un- 
settled; incapable of the most trifling employment, 
which requires thought and application. He iseither 
phlegmatic and stupid, or wearied and exhausted, . 
wandering unhappy from place to place, seeking far 
some objects to employ his thoughts, and companions 
to talk with, as idle as himself; or he is elated, giddy, 
and roving, traversing the country in search of amuses | 
ment, dashing into every party of pleasure, and dis- 
tinguishing himself by his rambling and’ foolish con- 
versation, childish jesting, and extravagant mirth. And 
is this the life of a minister of the gospel? Is it the life 
of a Christian? Is it the life of a man? A man of the 
world, without religious principle, sensible only to the 
principles of a manly character, would despise it. — 
How then ought it to be contemplated by a man pro- 
fessing to be influenced by religious feelings and views, 
and devoted to the solemn and important duties of the 
sacred office? In what manner the public and ordinary 
duties of his profession, are to be performed by such 
a man, it is unnecessary to inquire. Many, as we 
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\ vhave seen, he will entirely neglect; for many, he is ut- 


terly disqualified; and to rhany, his people will not 
call him. That he should perform with decency, 
thost which he does attempt, is impossible. He and 


-his public appearances, must be objects of general 


contempt. There may be some exceptions to this, 


“%t least for a short period. Many who remember 
him in his better days, may continue to give some por- 
‘tion of that respect and regard, which his former 


conduct had excited. There have been instances also, 
of men of idle and dissipated lives, but possessed of 
fine talents and lively feelings, who have manifested, 
with a slight preparaticn, much ability in public, and 


-by a temporary sensibility, which they roused in them- 


selves for the moment, have presented a: substitute, 


which looked like the feeling of devotion. The pop- 


ularity of a man, also, depends much on the taste and 
the character of the people who hear him; and instan- 
ses have been, of men despised in private life, yet, in 
public, listened to. with satisfaction, on account of 
qualities very different from the characteristics of a. 
religious instructor, and which. may be possessed and 
displayed, without the least tincture of a religious spirit. 
The taste of a people may be so depraved, as to value 
little, solid instruction, a serious spirit, deep and heart- 
felt devotion. What they require, may be easily given 
by the man who knows their taste, and chooses to 
gratify it: and he who neglects the general duties of a 


. Christian and a minister, may seek to cover his sins by 


accommodations, which allow him to follow his fa- 
vorite pursuits. Nay, sometimes by strong assevera- 
tions, violent expressions of attachment to religtous: 
truth, and favorite declamation on topics which he 
knows will always please, however frequently repeated, 
but the power of which, alas! he has ceased to feel; 
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- such a man may succeed in blinding, for a time, even 
persons of a more serious taste and religious character. ° 
- But instances of such a nature are few and very soon 
will a just estimate be formed of them and their public 
ministrations.. Where this does not take place, 
what a view does it give of a minister and people; and 
how powerfully do such exceptions illustrate the 
evils ofa life of idleness and dissipation! Can a sight 
be presented more truly pitiable, than that of a people 
so lost to moral and religious sensibility, as to. view 
with indifference, the religious character of their min- 
ister, and their own spiritual edification; and that of 
‘@ minister, whose duty it was to rouse them from their 
apathy, so lost to all the oreat objects of his trust, as 
to encourage them in their carelessness, sins, and self- 
delusion? Alas! when we consider the yast importance 
‘of the work, to which a minister of the gospel is called; 
when we think how much it ought to occupy his 
thoughts, and engage all his best affections, how much 
it requires the exercise and cultivation of his best pow- 
ers, his greatest diligence, his fullest exertions; when, 
in addition to the importance and difficulty of the 
duties, we consider the solemn manner in which they 
are impressed on the mind, the solemn yows with which 
they areundertaken, and the consequences attending the 
faithful or unfaithful discharge of them, to ourselves and 
_ to others; when we direct our views forward to eter- 
nity, and consider the account which must be rendered, 
reflect on the inquiries to be made at the great day, 
and the character and the ministry which alone the 
great Head of the Church will approve and acknowl: 
edge—the worthlessness, the guilt, and the danger, 
not only of a profligate, but of an idle, frivolous, and 
negligent life, fill the soul with awe; and our contempt 
for its meanness, is lost in our dread of its consequences, 
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‘But vicious habits, you must have observed, seldom 
exist alone. Besides those fatal effects which we have 
noticed, the love of company generally leads to habits, 
which degrade still lower the character and life. A 
man cannot live in the habitual neglect, or careless 
performance of important duties, without feeling the 
fatal effect, throaghout all the principles of-his soul; 
he cannot seek the society and enjoy the conversation 
of the profligate, without sacrificing respect to his char- 
acter and office, and imbibing a taste for the ideas and 
manners of the men with whom he associates. ‘The 
restraint and decency imposed by the presence of a 
minister, will not long be regarded for the sake of such 
a man, and soon will it be observed, how much he can 
bear with indifference. His sense of character and 
religious feeling lost, he sinks, at length, into the state 
and character of the men around’him; and while he 
sits long at the bowl and witnesses the excess of others, 
he falls under the power of their wretched and debased 
habits. In the brutal state of the drunkard, is now 
frequently seen the man who professes to be a minister 
of the gospel of Christ, to warn men of their sins, and 
direct them on the road to heaven, to discourage every 
appearance ef evil, and promote, by his example, his 
instructions and his labors, the interests of righteousness 
and holiness among men! With difficulty you can re- 
strain yourself from breaking out in expressions of 
oriet and lamentation. Yet to this state, wretched as it 
is, other fatal consequences must.be added. A taste for 
luxurious living and expensive pleasures is often joined. 

Debased by sensuality, he is capable of stooping to’any 
~ meanness, for the gratification of his appetites. By 
every humiliating submission, he courts admission to 
the tables of the wealthy: or he gratifies his grovelling 
desires, and pursues his disorderly courses, at the haz. 
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ard of poverty andruin. The calls of his family are 

disregarded, and the demands of justice unsatisfied. 

To obtain his wretched indulgences, he is tempted to 

practise artifice and fraud, and habits of dishonesty 

and falsehood are added to his crimes. In the mean- 

time, the habit of intemperance is, perhaps, extending 

rapidly its power. At length, the most sacred seasons 
are disgraced by his excesses; and the same hour which 
saw him directing the public devotions in the house of 
God, and reasoning of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, beholds him disregarding every 
sacred sentiment, and sunk under the power of “sur- 
feiting and drunkenness.”. Alas! perhaps, the house of 
God and the most sacred exercises of religion them- 
selves, are profaned; and the people who have assem- 
bled to hear the words of eternal life, to offer up their 
devotions, and to supplicate the mercy of the Most. 
High, are doomed, with hearts struck with awe and 
horror, to behold in the man who bears the name of 
their minister, the miserable victim of the lowest vice, 

presenting, with haggard looks and faltering tongue, 

the disordered ebullitions of intoxication, forthe service 

of the sanctuary. ' 

Pausing over a spectacle so full of woe, any words 
which I could employ, you would feel as too feeble, to 
express the guilt, disgrace, and wretchedness of such a 
man. And while you meditate on his degraded, mis- 
erable condition, your own heart, [am persuaded, will 
present and enforce the motives which should urge us 
to guard against those temptations, which might lead 
to sucha termination. Suffer me only to remind you 
of a few simple rules, the observance of which, I con- 
ceive, will prove of much importance. ; 

In the first place, learn, as the beginning of all true 
wisdom ard true religion, to distrust yourself. In the 
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ietoaplaiion of such a picture as we have presented, 
beware how you hastily surmise, that the representa, 
tion is exaggerated, and that you are in no danger of 
falling to a state so low. Be assured, that almost in 
every church and society, even in those most distin- 
guished for the character of their ministers, instances 
have too frequently occurred, in which, not only many: 
but all of the effects which we have stated, have been 
witnessed; and what is of much importance to be ob- 
served, in personswho entered life with the best hopes, 
with amiable dispositions, excellent talents, and, appar- 
ently, with a just sense of character, and a regard for 
the interests of religion. Alas! when we look back 
after a few years, on the young persons with whom we 
entered life, and followed the course of youthful 
studies, how many examples in every line arise, of 
those who have disappointed expectation! how many 
of the necessity of constant humility, watchfulness, and 
prayer! Endeavor, next, to estimate jystly, the nature 
ef your situation. and your character; and form to 
yourself such a plan of life, as your circumstances and 
the tendency of your dispositions render necessary. 
With frankness and pleasure, return the kind attentions 
of your people, and let all your manners show gratitude 
and respect for every mark of their regard: but let 
nothing interfere with your duty. Accustom yourself 
immediately to stifle every inclination to pleasure, even 
of the purest order, when it is contrary to the coivic- 
tions of conscience; and with simplicity ‘and gentle- 
ness, but with constancy and perseverance, resist every 
solicitation, to which the season and the circumstances 
may render it improper to yield.. Even when no special 
duty interferes, forget not the time which is necessary 
for personal improvement and general usefulness; and 
resolutely preserve to yourself such periods of uninter- 
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_ #upted employment, as may be requisite to fit you more 
eminently for the service of God and your fellow 
creatures, But time and opportunities will not suffice, 
unless you maintain that temper of mind which is 
necessary to the improvement of the time and opportu- 
nities which are afforded. For this purpose, itis of great 
importance to attend, not only to the nature of the 
company with whom your hours of relaxation are 
spent, but to the conduct and manners, which, on such 
occasions, you observe, “Let your moderation. be 
known unto all men,” was the admonition of an apos- 
tle. But, in observing this command, you must not 
only guard against the danger of excess, but against 
such effects on the spirits and constitution, as may unfit 
you for devoting the hours which succeed, to the pur- 
suits and duties to which they are appropriated. Every 
man with this view,should form rules suited to hiim+ 
self, which he ought, with fortitude, but without osten- 
tation, steadily to observe. To direct the conversation, 
in mixed society, according to our wishes, is not al- 
ways possible; but, at least, it is possible to encourage, 
when a just opportunity is afforded, such as improves 
the understanding and heart, and leaves a pleasing 
effect upon the temper and the spirits. Cheerful con- 
versation is one of the charms of friendly intercourse, 
and of great use to the health, both of the body and 
mind. But let us not suppose, that raillery and laugh- 
ter are the only purposes for which rational beings 
are assembled. Let us not forget, that even innocent 
ehjoyments may be improperly prolonged, and have 
more than their due portion of our time and regard. 
Let us especially beware how we confound that rational 
cheerfulness which becomes us, with boisterous and 
extravagant mirth, with rude and childish folly, and 
with that jésting which is not convenient. These are 
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not only unbecoming our character, and injurious to 
our respectability and usefulness, but they unhinge the 
mind, exhaust the spirits, unfit us for our duties, and 
excite, on recollection, feelings of self-disapprobation. 
Give up your heart to the diligent discharge of all your 
ministerial duties. Interest yourself in the welfare of 
your people. Let the whole powers of your mind be 
directed to the noble employment of doing good. 
This will leave little room for the improper desire of 
company, and enable you with a higher relish, to enjoy 
the society of the wise and worthy, when it can be en- 
joyed with innocence. Form to yourself a happy so- 
ciety at home. Wisely appreciate the advantages and_ 
satisfaction of a peaceful and honorable retirement. 
Cultivate a taste for the pleasures, which readi ng and 
reflection bestow. The books with which a clergy- 
man, by attention and prudence, may generally be 
furnished, will add to his enjoyments, fill up delight- 
fully the vacant periods of life, fit him for enjoying cone 
versation of ihe highest order, and contributing to it 
his share; while by improving ee mind, and augment- 

ing his knowledge, they walk assist in enabling him, 

like a scribe w rell instructed unto the kinedom of 
heaven, “to bring out of his treasure, things new and 
old.” 

Dr. Doddridge, when a young man, having pre- 
sented to his offer, at the same time, the situations of 
Coventry and Kibworth, chose Kibworth, principally 
on account of his youth, and that he might pursue 
his studies with greater advantage. As this congre: 
cation was small, and he lived in an obscure village, 
he had much time to apply himself to study, which ~ 
he did with indefatigable zeal. “Ministers,” adds his 
Diographer, “have, in general, been too unwilling, even 
at their entrance on their work, to live or preach in 
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small country places; but he reflected on it with pleas- 


ure all his days, that he spent so many years in a 
country retirement. Soon after his settlement at Kib- 
worth, one of his fellow pupils, in a letter, condoled 
with him on being there buried alive; to which he 
makes this ag ENE and spirited reply:—“Here I stick 
close to those studies, which a favorable Providence 
has made the business of my life. One day passeth 
away after another, and I only know that it passeth 
pleasantly with me. I can willingly give up the 
charms of London, the luxury, the company, the pop- 
ularity of it, for the secret pleasures of rational em- 
ployment, and self-approbation. Instead of lamenting 


it as a misfortune, you should congratulate me on. it | 


as a happiness, that I am confined to an obscure vil- 
lage, seeing it gives me so many valuable advantages 
to the most important purposes of devotion, philoso- 
phy, and, I hope I may add, of usefulness.” 

But, while I have thus warned you against the temp- 
tations to a love of company, I cannot conclude this 
article, without directing your attention to dangers of 
an opposite nature, against which, on the other hand, 
persons of a peculiar fabatactey of mind, will require 
carefully to guard. 

In many situations of life, dangers of an opposite 
kind will be found existing; and these attach to differ- 
ent persons, and affect their characters, according to the 
previous disposition and habit of their minds. While 
there are circumstances in the situation of a minister, 
which may expose him to a taste for society, there are 

_ other circumstances which may, on men of a peculiar 
cast of character, produce an opposite effect. The 
habits of thought and of character, and the taste and 
society to which a man becomes accustomed, in the 


course of a long education, while it gives him a rclish 
AZ 
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for literary conversation, may, if not prudently cori- 
sidered, unfit him for partaking, with pleasure and > 
success, in the ordinary conversation of human life. 
Sedentary habits, give sometimes an aukwardness and’ 
unfitness for general society, which expose many a 
student to mortifying feelings, and cost him many 2 
painful struggle. He is thus tempted to seek. excuses 


_for avoiding situations, which occasion uneasy sensa- 


tions; and in which he finds that he maintains with 


difficulty, the place assigned him, and which he feels to 


be his due. - The pleasures too, of reading and inquiry 


are often so great, that with difficulty he can bring 


himself to leave the pleasing employment; nor, while 


his mind is employed, in what he conceives to be in- 


teresting ind improving pursuits and meditations, is he 
disposed to relish more common and ordinary topics. 
Ié is not uncommon to observe also, that a student 
fotms too exalted ideas of his own occupations, and 
too contemptible an opinion of the occurrences and 
objects, which form the conversation of ordinary life. 
And frequently his sedentary habits and pursuits - 
produce a frame of mind, which renders him easily 
agitated and disconcerted. Trifles disturb and unfit 
him forenjoyment. He fears and avoids that society, 
which imay lead to a recurrence of painful feelings. 
Unaccustomed to general society, and the free expres- 
sion of men of various tempers and views, there is 
even to be observed sometimes, ai impatiertce of con- 
tradiction, an unhappy tremulousness of temper. Not 
unfrequently, this is accompanied with too high an 
idea of himself and his attainments, and too lew an 
idea of other men, whose attainments are not of: the 
same order; with an expectation of too great respect, 
and. mortification when this respect is not given; with 
@ dislike of those men who cannot, as he imagines, es= 


+t he 
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timate aright his pretensions, do not pay suitable at- 
tention to his knowledge, and seem more jnterested 
in other objects, than in those on which he plumes 
himself. There is also to be observed, in studious per- 
sons of gentle and amiable dispositions, a modesty and 
shyness of temper, sometimes a refinement of idea, 
which expects too much from general society, and — 
which, hurt at lesser improprieties, is apt to forget the 
substantial and valuable parts of a character, and to 
make no allowance for differences of situation, and 
opportunities of improvement. Need I add, that the 
solemn objects which are frequently presented to the 
mind of a minister, the scenes of distress which he 
witnesses, the views of guilt unfolded to him, and the 
reflections which must arise in his mind on the fate of 
hardened sinners, may give such a sadness to the heart, 
as will, if not watched over, unfit him for the conyers 
gation and pleasures of general society. 

_ These, and such like causes, when not judiciously 
counteracted, may be sometimes observed producing 
a dislike of the ordinary intercourse of Jife. This de- 
prives a minister of many opportunities of usefulness, 
which intimate friendship and familiar conversation 
might afford. The benefit too, of the example which 
is given by a man of pure morals and unafiected pie- 
ty, presented in the course of easy and friendly society, 
is incalculable. It inspires his people with a love of 
goodness, leads to imitation, encourages and strength- 
ens pious resolutions, and checks the conversation and 
practices of the foolish and sinful. It adds to the ef- 
fect of his public instructions: reverenced and loved 
in private life, his public instructions are listened to 
with respect and affection. ‘The man who shuns the 
society of his people, not only ceprives himself of these 
advantages, but sinks often into insignificance. Nay, 
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his conduct, being attributed to pride or peevish hu- 
mor, is considered with some degree of indignation 
and dislike. The effects of such conduct on his per- 
sonal character, will be found also very dangerous. | 
A man of a shy and fastidious disposition, is very apt 
to acquire a selfish and contracted temper of mind. 
Mingling little with society, his feelings of kindness 
are not called forth; and those small but frequent ex- 
pressions of good-will, by which men promote each 
other’s happiness,and improve often each other’s hearts, 
are neglected, and the affections connected with them 
are not exercised. A monkish scholar is generally 
a narrow selfish being, Not unfrequently, in his re- 
tirement, comparing himself with himself, he indulges 
that vanity which is the ruin of every great and gea- 
erous principle. He becomes sometimes the victim of 
fancies and whims, which render his character and 
conduct childish and absurd. And often, alas! as ex- 
tremes produce similar effects, he falls under the pow- 
er of the same fatal habit of intemperance and fond- 
ness for low society, which i is produced by a love of 
company. ‘The desire of society is natural; the man 
who cannot enjoy it like others, will seek the .com- 
pany of those with whom he is most at ease, and 
with whom too, his pride may be gratified, by pecu- 
liar respect and attention. Flattered by the honor of 
his society, such men will court his company; and, 
insensibly, his habits and: taste will, in some degvee,. 
accommodate and assimilate to theirs. How _ fre- 
quently too, have we seen the feelings of timidity 
and aukwardness, attempted to be removed, by re- 
course to the intoxicating beverage! How often, when 
seclusion from innocent society has produced flatness 
of spirits, have we seen the pleasure of a mind at ease, 
imprudently sought after by a frequent recurrence to 
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strong liquors! At length, a taste fcr them is created: 
the same quantity, on repetition, does not produce the 
same exhilarating effect: the firmness of the mind is — 
destroyed: excuses for indulgence are greedily sought, 
and the bounds of principle and decency are borne 
down, as'by an irresistible torrent. How many ex- 
amples of this kind have been witnessed? Examples 
of men of talents and of knowledge—men who once 
seemed under the influence of religious principles, and 
possessing strict ideas of character, and all the proprie- 
ties of life! They are warnings to us. They teach us 
humility; the danger of yielding to our feelings, and 
shrinking from our duty; the necessity of exercising 
habitual fortitude and watchfulness, frequent prayer, 
and self-examination. - 


CHAPTER VI. _ 
a INDOLENCE. 


“TABOR necessarily requires pauses of ease, and re- 
laxation, and the deliciousness of ease, commonly 
makes us unwilling to return to labor. We, perhaps, 
prevail on ourselves to renew our attempts, but eager- 
ly listen to every argument, for frequent interpositions 
of amusement; for when indolence has once entered 
upon the mind, it can scarcely be dispossessed but by ° 
such efforts as very few are willing to exert.”* To 
this general danger, is frequently added, that which 
arises from the constitution and character of individu- 
‘als. There is obviously a sluggisiness and inactivity, 
both of body and mind, to which some men are prone; 
“and in others of a more lively temper, you’ may ob- 
serve an ayersion to labor, and a strong disposition to 
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ease and indulgence. Did the condition of a man, 
therefore, only ‘silord hina frequent opportunities for 
indulging the love of ease, though it presented no pe- 
culiar temptations, it would call on him to guard, with 
assiduous care, against the approaches of indolence.— 
There is a tendency also, I conceive, to this disposi- 
tion, in the habits of sedentary men. Seldom called 
to bodily exercise, exertion becomes fatiguing and 
painful. Comparative inaction is the ordinary condi- 
tion of their lives, to which they become accustomed; 
and gradually a disposition to inactivity and rest, be- 
comes power ful. They contemplate those duties 
which require action with ‘reluctance, and seek to 
avoid their performance. his species of indolence 
frequently affects the mind. It leads to listlessness of 
spirits, weakens the vigor and energy of the soul, ren- 
ders dull the imagination, slow and heavy the feelings. 
A stronger desire is felt to avoid such employment, 
and the pursuit of such objects as require mental labor 
and exertion. The pleasure of lassitude becomes more 
dear, and the cxertion necessary to shake it off, more 
painful. The habit of activity also, requires, in many 
minds, to be kept alive by some urgent and immediate 
motive. ‘The sense of duty, and the great motives 

connected with it, ought to be at all times sufficient to _ 
ensure the most constant and perseyering exertions, 
Yet, it must be owned, that when higher principles 
and motives are unaided by the inducement of imme- 
diate advantage, more care must be necessary, to keep 
them in liv ely and vizorous exercise; more care must 
be necessary, to emplo, y the means which will strength- 
en their power; more care must be proportionably 
necessary, to guard against all those excuses by which 
the mind is apt to eave itself, when under the in- 
flience of a principle sq insinuating, and so powepful, 
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as the love of ease: The opportunities for its indul- 
gence, will be more easily found and the ex- 
cuses formed more easily admitted, when our duties 
have a considerable degree of fapennitenest as to the 
time and manner of their performance, and as to the 
degree of frequency and of exertion, which the right 
performance of them requires. 

It is obvious, that these circumstances will be in dan- 
ger especially of affecting those, whose habits of indus- 
try in the discharge of their professional duties, have 
not been formed; and whose feeling of obligation, 
though lively, hath not’ been confirmed by exercise 
and self-denial. Vigilance and fortitude require to be 
particularly exercised, by every young soldier of Jesus 
Christ. Though activity be generaily a characteristic 
of youth, yet until it be formed into a habit, founded 
on principle, it will be easily subdued or diverted into 
useless and trifling exertions; and according to the 
manner. with which we pursue at first the course of 
duty, will be the future character of our temper and — 

. our lives. Activity then, allowed to go, as it were, 
to waste, or to sink into the slumbers of sloth, what 1s 
to be expected from the future years of maturity and 
old age? what is to be expected, but a life of languor 
and of trifling; or the casual exertions of children 
without steadiness, constancy, and perseverance? 'The 
sudden change of condition, and the absence of some 
of those motives, to which, in the course of our youth- 
ful studies, we had been accustomed, and which, 
probably, had been allowed to operate too strongly 
on our’ minds, render, at this season, the necessity of 
watchfulness against indolence, peculiarly needful, 
Society in our pursuits, emulation, the prospect of 
immediate honor, powerfully stimulate to’ exertion 
and diligence. Much knowledge is thus acquired, 
and, to appearance, the habit of application and in- 
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dustry is formed. But it is sometimes forgotten, that 
the habit of diligence in one order of pursuits, pro- 
duced and kept active by one order of motives, oper- 
ating on a particular class of principles, will not al- 
ways ensure diligence in duties and pursuits of a dif- 
ferent kind, in which the accustomed motives are not 
presented, and the accustomed principles are not cal- 
Jed forth into exercise. The soldier who. is distin- 
guished for activity in war, pursuing the course to 
which he is accustomed and animated by emulation, 
and the desire of martial glory, may, in the pursuits 
of peaceful life, frequently be seen sinking into sloth 
and inactivity. The student who has displayed dili- 
gence in the pursuits of knowledge, aided by the mo- 
live of emulation and ambition, will not always be 
found manifesting diligence, when he is placed in dif- 
ferent circumstances, and called to different duties. 
Nay, that love of knowledge which seemed to have 
been peculiarly exercised in the diligence of the stu- 
dent, will be often found to operate feebly, on a change 
of condition. The industrious student will often be 
found to have been laboring for other prizes than 
that of the acquirement of knowledge; and when 
these prizes have been obtained, or the motives to 
them cease to be presented, the acquirement of knowl- 
edge will be found to offer a motive too feeble to pro- 
duce exertion. . How little confidence is to be placed 
then in previous diligence, when not only the auxilia- 
ry motives may be wanting, to which the student has 
been accustomed, but w hen: many of the pursuits and 
the ‘duties are wholly different from those to which 
he has been habituated! How necessary must it be, 
to watch with peculiar care, against idleness, at. the 
commencement of that new course, on which we have 
entered; to bend our habits ef diligence carefully in. 
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to the direction of our new duties; and to give new 
strength, by every mean, to those great principles, by 
which men, in every situation, should be chiefly actu- 
ated! Such principles you may imagine that you have 
felt powerfully; but as they were aided by many 
combining motives, you may not be duly sensible 
how feeble they were, even at the time when you 
seemed chiefly under their operation. The time of 
change is the time of trial; the time in which they 
need chiefly to be strengthened and cherished, and the 
temptations to peiecics and sloth, poeta watch- 
ed and counteracted. 

It is of importance to observe also, that the mind, 
when it has been long directed to an object, is apt to 
lose its tone of vigor, after its object is obtained, and, 
when the season of previous labor and preparation is 
past, to feel a strong inclination for the indulgence of 
ease. A feeling of this kind, a young man sometimes 
experiences, when, after a long season of preparatory 
studies, perhaps of ‘painful dependence and laborious 
care, he is first placed in a situation of competency 
_and independence. It is obvious, how inconsistent is 
the indulgence of such a feeling, with the just desire 
to fulfil those duties, which, with so awful a responsi- 
bility, he undertakes. Yet, itis also cbvious, how 
easily this may combine with other temptations to a 
love of ease; and how loud and powerful is the call, 
in such circumstances, to watch and resist its in- 
fluence. 

With this may be sometimes joined, false ideas of 
our own attainments, and of the facility with which 
we can perform the duties which we have undertaken, 
A presumption and confidence in our own talents, are 
sometimes to be observed, in the beginning of life, 


which render us not duly sensible of the necessity of 
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diligence for the right discharge of the duties to which, 
we are called. This temper is increased by that lit- 
erary pride, which long residence at universities, and 
unacquaintance with human life and its duties, are 
apt to engender. Our ideas of ourselves, soar above 
our situation and our duties. ‘They appear simple and 
easy to men, so highly gifted and accomplished as we; 
and much preparatory labor seems scarcely necessary 
for their performance. With such presumptuous sen- 
timents, is generally joined a proportionably mean 
idea of the understanding and character of our people; 
and not unfrequently a silly desire to show with what 
facility, and to how much better. purpose we can do, 
without labor, that which costs much pains and thought 
to other men. Such ideas no good man can indulge 
to any great extent; but the least tendency to them is. 
dangerous, and every temptation to them affords an, 
additional reason for watchfulness and care. 

The influence of these circumstances may be- not 
immediately felt. ‘The temper and previous habits of 
individuals may resist it, and motives of a peculiar 
kind, at the commencement of our ministry, may stim- 
ulate us, in some situations, to exertion. Like other 
vicious, habits, when the natural propensity 1s not ex- 
tremely powerful, the progress of indolence is at first 
slow and imperceptible; it is chiefly also to be observ- 
ed, as-is usual in such cases, in the neglect of duties, 
which either seem not of the first moment, or may 
be postponed for a short period without apparent in- 
convenience. The power. of religious principle, and 
the sense of shame, will be probably so great, as to 
prevent a minister from indulging the idea of entirely 
neglecting any duty, much less those which are dis- 
tinguished for their importance. Delay is the great 
recipe by which we quiet opr conscience. The duties, 
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ve will allow, should be performed; but they may 
be performed, we conceive, at an after period with 
equal advantage, and various reasons concur which 
induce us to postpone them. We become at length, 
_ practised in the arts of delay; and our consciences 
learn to submit, without difficulty, to the apologies 
which inclination proposes. The love of ease is, in 
the mean time, becoming more powerful, and the habit 
of indolence is forming. The time of action when it 
arrives, finds our aversion increased; and the perform- 
ance of our duty is attempted with additional reluc- 
tance. Ina short time, we seek excuses for new de- 
Jays. At length, we begin to inquire, why such duties 
should at all be performed, and whether the time which ~ 
they require, might not be more profitably and more 
agteeably employed in other pursuits, ‘The habit of 
indolence now advances with a soft, but rapid and re- 
sistless influence. We lose both the inclination and 
strength to resist. We are overpowered, as by the 
sleep which overtakes the unwary traveller, when. in 
the midst of the cold and snows of winter, a pleasing 
torpor spreads over every power, and inclines him to 
surrender hirhself a willing victim to its influence; 
though he knows that by yielding, it must prove to 
him the sleep of death. 

There are few duties of a clergyman more import- 
ant, than the duty of catechising the young. — It incites 
parents to the duties of Bite instruction: if encour- 
ages the young, stimulates them to attention and dili- 
gence, leads them to think and reflect on what they 
read, unfolds their ideas, and exercises their under- 
standing: it affords to a prudent and affectionate pastor, 
an easy opportunity of removing errors; of illustrating 
the doctrines and duties of religion, in a manner suited 
to the capacities and characters of his people, and of 
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affectionately admonishing each different individual of 
their duties and their dangers: it also engages the at- 
tention of the surroundiug auditors, and, in a manner 
fitted to reach both their understanding and their afiec- 
tions, communicates to them the most important re= 
ligious instruction. To the regular discharge of this 
interesting duty, is in a great measure owing. that 
knowledge of the truths and duties of religion, for 
which the people of Scotland are distinguished. But 
it is obvious, that the times and the seasons for engag- 
ing’in it, must be, insome degree, left to the discretion 
of the minister. The calls to it are not instant and 
immediate, and circumstances must be permitted to 
affect the frequency and the manner of its performance. 
From the principles which we have noticed, this duty 
will, therefore, be peculiarly exposed to the operation 
of the love of ease. Opportunity and plausible grounds 
for delay, are afforded. The season suited to its per- 
formance is frequently allowed to pass away: it is per- ° 
formed irregularly, often hastily, and without interest: 
both we and our people cease to look forward to it 
habitually, to expect it, or to prepare for it: their at- 
tendance becomes irregular and reluctant like our 
own: from their irregularity we justify ourselves; and 
at last we entirely cease to perform what our own 
misconduct has rendered comparatively useless. 

Of a similar kind, is the duty of visiting the sick and 
afflicted, Particular cases may be urgent; but, in geii- 
eral, the tume, the frequency, the regularity of our vis- 
its, andthe manner in which they are conducted, 
must be regulated much by circumstances, and be left 
to our own judgment and feelings. Hence opportuni- 
ties are afforded for the excuses of indolence. At dis- 
tant and irregular periods, the much desired visit is 
paid: the heart of the afflicted sufferer, sickens at the 
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_frequent dissappointment of those consolations, and 
prayers, and spiritual instructions, for which he look- 
ed, and for which he eagerly longed; perhaps, it is 
wounded with the apparent neglect and coldness of 
one whom he had considered as his friend. Repeti- 

tion of such delays, produces its usual consequences. 

You become more and more forgetful and insensible. 

Your visits, when paid, are paid with obvious reluc- — 

tance; with little comfort to the mourner, and little 

satisfaction to yourself. You lose the confidence of 
your people. They feel no desire for the prayers and 

_ the counsels of a man who seems to have no sympa- 
thy i in their griefs, and throws every discouragement 
in the way ae their humble requests. At length, they 
leave you to the. entire enjoyment of your selfish re- 
pose, nor disturb you with the knowledge of either 

their joys or their sorrows. 

Numberless are the opportunities of doing good, 
which no statute can reach, nor rule can prescribe, 
which he who is alive to the interests of his people, will 
find and improve, but which the indolent will not 
embrace, or cannot discover in the bond. Many of 
these duties are, indeed, humble; and afford no room 
for the display of brilliant talents, nor opportunity for. 
the acquisition of fame and distinction. They require, 
chiefly, simple, unostentatious goodness, pursuing silent- 
ly and with meekness of wisdom its objects: they are 
also connected generally with scenes remote from pub- 
lic notice, among the humble, the erring, the despond- 
ing, the helpless, and the dying: or they are to be found 
in the schools of youth, inquiring after, encouraging, 
and directing those little children, of whom is the king- 
dom of heaven. Men, therefore, whose indolence.can 
only be overcome by the prospect of fame and dis- 
tinction, will seldom be found engaging in duties like 
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these. For such tasks they are little fitted, and still 
less disposed. he bustling politician, the noisy dis- 
putant, the violent agitator of parties, the vain-glorious 
competitor for brilliant images, of philosophic thoughts, 
must have stronger stimulants to exertion, than those 
which the humbler duties of the sacred office afford; 
and when these stimulants are not presented, they often 
sink into sleep like the lion in his den, or like the sav- 
age when not roused by the yell of war. Such circum- 
stances unfold, in some degree, the reasons why men 
who have often displayed real excellence on public 
occasions, yet have sometimes not enjoyed the confi- 
dence and affection of their people.. Their talents may 
have been distinguished, and their lives unstained by 
notorious vices; but they employed their talents only 
on those oceasions which they esteemed great, and 
which ministered to their own vanity and fondness for 
distinction. On all ordinary occasions, they were 
habitually careless and indolent. In particular, they 
neglected those humble and unostentatious duties, in 
which chiefly the affections of the heart are manifest- 
ed, those duties of which their people feel the want; 
and for which, as the more spontaneous marks of the 
tenderness of their pastor’s mind, they are peculiarly 
grateful, While, on the other hand, men of humbler 
talents, but of simpler minds, and more real goodness, 
with mild affection and singleness of heart, directing 
their thoughts and their labors habitually and perse-— 
_ veringly to all ‘the public and private duties of their 
office, have been often more beloved, and infinitely 
more useful, though, on public occasions, Hey eve: 
been less attractive ane distinguished. 

But a long period will not elapse, till indolence ex- 
tends its influence over every duty. Alas! even when 
habitually counteracted by religious principle, how 
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frequently does it manifest its power! How frequently 
does it enfeeble the exertions even of good men; how 
frequently lead to neglects of duty, which occasion 
grief, and mortification, and shame to them through 
life! And when no remarkable instances of negligence 
appear, how often dees it still retard the progress and 
prevent the attainment of excellence; how often lead 
to an inferiority and imperfection, both in general 
character and in‘the discharge of duty, little corres- 
ponding to the expectations which had been formed 
of them, and little suited to their talents and principles. 

Although diligence and exertion, in preparing for 
public duties, may be sometimes observed in men 
who, on other occasions, are habitually indolent, yet, . 
in general, such partial exertion is of short continuance. 
The publicity and importance of the duties, will not 
long be able to. oppose any vigorous resistance, where 
the mind is accustomed to sloth, and to yield its con- 
victions to inclination. It is to be observed also, that 
although the progress we have attempted to mark, may 
be the most common; yet, in some men, indolence. 
will appear first and chiefly in the discharge of the 
public duties of their profession. ‘T'o some men, the 
labor of thought is peculiarly irksome, [ond of vari- 
ety and change; unhappy, when obliged to fix on one 
subject their attention, to withdraw their minds from 
external objects, to meditate and to reflect; they either 
wholly avoid the fatigue of mental exertion, or when, 
obliged to it, they sink into lassitude and stupor. Ji 
the meantime, they may manifest a kind of activity in 
the discharge of those duties, which require not long 
and continued exertion, which give them the oppor- 
tunity of moving from place to place, gratify their un. 
settled tempers by the variety of objects which they 
present, and the small expense of thought which they 
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require. While they manifest the most inexcusable 
negligence in preparing for the duties of the pulpit, 
they thus display a seeming attention and activity in 
the discharge of other duties: Yet, even in these, the 
aversion to suber is seen. It is often only a bodily ex- 
ercise which they offer; their duties are performed 
without reflection, and without sensibility. 

The nature of that preparation which is required for 
the right discharge of our public duties, affords many. 
favorable opportunities for the temptations of indo- 
lence. The time for preparation is at our own dis- 
posal; various hours appearing equally suitable, post- 
ponement from one period to another, gives only sl ght 
offence to the conscience; the length of time and de- 
gree of exertion which are necessary, must vary with - 
circumstances, and also depend on that degree of excel- 
Jence of which we are desirous. Betwixt absolute 
negligence and high excellence, the interval is great; 
and where the power of indolence is strong, the mind 
is Often easily satisfied. In some situations also, a 
minister may persuade himself, that his discourses are 
equally acceptable and useful, without the labor of 
careful preparation. He forgets, that though the kind 
of preparation ought, in many situations, to be differ- 
ent; yet thought, attention, and labor, wisely directed 
to the objects of public instruction, in connexion with 
the circumstances of the people, must always produce 
their corresponding advantages, in every situation. On 
every indulgence, still greater ease is sought, and greater — 
liberties with his public duties are taken. Sloth and 
negligence at length, gain an entire ascendency; he 
cannot submit to the labor of the most imperfect pre- 
paration, and habitually he serves God with that 
which costs him nothing. Crude and empty harangues, 
poured forth with easy confidence, supply the place pf 
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serious instruction: and these, crude and empty as they 
are, grow daily more uninteresting and vapid. Not 
only indolence increases, and his powers become more 
enfeebled; but unfurnished by reflection and care with 
new ideas, his mind makes the circuit of the same 
beaten track. Here alone, sentiments and associations 
easily arise, to supply the flow of his extemporaneous 
efiusiéns. The same topics and ideas are thus con- 
tinually recurring, and, in forms, at every recurrence, _ 
less suitable and engaging. But, perhaps, less gifted 
with fluency of words, he can only present discourses 
which have been previously prepared; and now, how 
burdened is he to accomplish his task; what pains, and 
jabor, and perplexity, does his indolence occasion; and 
to how many plans, and shifts, inventions, and in- 
genious contrivances, must he have recourse! The 
question he must not ask, what subject does the situa- 
tion of my people require, what is most useful in their 
circumstances, or how is it to be treated so as best to 
promote their spiritual edification and comfort, but on 
what can I discourse with the greatest ease? The dis- 
course, however, has been already frequently delivered, 
and appearances, if possible, must be saved. Texts 
must now be altered, or passages must be taken from 
different sermons, and joined by some means together. 
Purpureus, late qui splendeat unus et ee 
Assuitur Pannus. 
The calida junctura, on such occasions, must not be 
too carefully considered. ‘The small stock which in- 
dolence has allowed to accumulate, must also be. hus: 
‘banded with prudence. At no very distant intervals, 
the same. discourses will return, and long repetitions of 
what was on a preceding occaston delivered, will, with 
@ quarter of an hour’s addition of new materials, eke 
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with the seeaiees he feels no interest in what he de- - 
livers; and his people, tired and sickened with the 

insipidity and sameness of his instructions, either desert 

his ministry, or sink into indifference. 

Were this negligence in preparing for public duties, 
accompanied with diligence in acquiring religious and 
useful knowledge, a minister of good talents might 
often manifest, even with a very inadequate prepara- 
tion, such a degree of richness and variety of thought, 
as might compensate in some measure for the neglt- 
gence of which he was guilty. But the indolent are 
seldom found diligent in the prosecution of useful in- 
quiries, in the acquisition of knowledge, in exercising 
attention and judgment on the objects of thought, and 
promoting the general improvement of their minds. To 
such exercises, every minister ought to devote a portion 
of his time. He owes it to his own honor, and the im- 
portant station he is appointed to fill; he owes it to the- 
instruction and improvement of his people. Every ac- 
quisition of useful truth, every degree of progress which 
he makes 1n wisdom and judgment, in elevation and 
enlargemént of mind, in grandeur and sublimity, or 
justness and accuracy of conception, allis refleeted on 
his people; elevates their character, enlarges and puri- 
fies their ideas, promotes the improvement of their 
understandings and their hearts, and in various ways, 
advances both their temporal and spiritual interests. 
But the mental exertions, which to other men are 
pleasing, to the indolent man are irksome and fatiguing. 
if he reads, he reads without the exercise of Sckeaseats 
Books of amusement, which please the imaginatior 
without requiring the exertion of thought, form the 
chief-employment of his literary hours. He has little 

taste for the acquisition of real knowledge, and that 
little is growing daily less powerful. Great knowl 
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edge, he begins to perceive, is not much valued by the 
men around him. ‘That which he already possesses 
is sufficiént, he conceives, to maintain his rank in con; 
versation, among those with whom he associates; nop 


is the acquisition of more, he persuades himself, of any: © 


importance, either to his respectability or his useful- 
ness. He is left far behind his cotemporaries in knowl- 
edge and improvement. Even the boyish stock with 
which he left the university, and commenced the busi- 
ness of life, is daily diminishing. The talents of his 
mind also, from want of exercise, become enfeebled 
and unfit for use; clogged and heavy, the wheels will 
not easily move, or rusted, decayed, and disordered, 
through negligence, their movements are harsh and 
disjointed. With little knowledge and an uncultivat- 


ed mind, he has little to communicate, even to the 


meanest of his flock; he keeps no pace with the im- 


provements of his time, and sinks below the ordinary , 


standard of men around him; and instead of support- 
ing the honor and interests of religion among those of 
a higher order, he is viewed as an inferior in knowl- 
edge and understanding, whose judgment and opinion 
it is of no importance to know or to regard. Thus, 
perhaps, possessing originally superior talents, and 
commencing life with a reputation above his equals, 
does he disappoint all the expectations which had been 
formed of him, and sink into a state of uselessness and 
insignificance. While those with whom he entered 
life, are seen rising high in the celestial path which 
their Master hath traced for them, illuminating in their 
progress a benighted world, and, having finished their 
circuit, retiring from our sky, only to rise more glori- 
ousin another and happier world; he is seen, on the 
very entrance of his course, sinking back feeble 
and helpless to the earth, and like those glimmering 
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lights which creep along the ground, by whose vapors 
they were kindled, expiring in the midst of ea 
useless and forgotten. 

There is a period of life when a minister of the gos- 
pel may justly seek for repose, and, I conceive, is en- - 
titled to retire from the more laborious duties of 
his office. After the vigor of his days have been spent 
in the faithful discharge of his sacred functions, it is 
cruelty not to provide for him that quietness and ease 
from toil, which the services of his life have earned, 
and his decaying strength requires. Such a provision 
for retirement from constant employment, if he shal! 
so choose, is a just reward for long and faithful ser- 
vices: thus also, those duties which age must decline, 
would be committed to men whose strength is suited 
to the task: while the experience of the aged, might, 
by those voluntary exercises in which they might find 
it agreeable to engage, be conveyed in various forms, 
not only to those who were associated with them in 
spiritual duties, but frequently to their brethren and 
fellow-christians, over a more extensive sphere. But 
what excuse shall be offered for men, who retire to 
rest before the labor of the day is begun? who, after 
many years of preparation, when the time of action is 
arrived, in the vigor of life, and when the best oppor- 
tunities of success are afforded, yield themselves up to 
inactivity, and seek for the indulgences of sloth, by the 
sacrifice of their most sacred duties? Different persons 
have different sins, against which they have to struggle; 
various are the degrees of activity, exertion, and use~ 
fulness, even among good men; but that indolence 
which leads to habitual carelessness and neglect of 
duty, is wholly inconsistent with every principle of 
virtue and religion. Neglect of any office which we 
undertake, whose duties we engage to perform, and 
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for which we receive remuneration, is imconsistent 
with ordinary integrity and fidelity to engagements. 
What then shall we say of a man, who habitually 

neglects the most sacred trust, the most solemn en- 
gagements, and the most important duties; duties which 
every principle and motive dear to the heart of a 
Christian, should engage him to perform; which call 
into exercise every affection which should chiefly gov- 
ern and delight his soul; the direct object cf which is 
to promote the love, the honor, improvement, and 
happiness of our brethren, both in this and an eternal 
world! Our Lord himself hath described the character 
of such a man under the name of the “wicked and 
slothful servant,” and in awful language hath declared 
his fate. “Take, therefore, the talent from him, and 
give it unto him that hath ten talents. For unto eve- 
ry one that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance, but from him that hath not, shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” 

The progress of indolence is often by steps. little 
calculated to alarm the conscience. Such also is its 
nature, that every indulgence of it in opposition to 
duty, not only increases its power, but insensibly takes 
away the strength and vigor of the mind, till at length 
it deprives you of the power of resistance, and stretches 
you as a helpless and almost hopeless victim beneath 
its footstool. Watch then every tendency to this fatal 
habit; oppose at the beginning, and while the power 
of resistance remains, whatever would increase its in- 
fluence. Do not satisfy yourself with resisting it only 
when important duties are concerned. Every neglect 
of duty, whatever diminishes in any degree our useful- 
‘ness, will be lamented by good men and avoided with 
gare; and indulgences, seemingly small, give often that 
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fatal tendency, which at length subdues every prinei- 
ple beneath its influence. 

Come to the sacred office under a deep-sense of the 
vast importance of its duties, and with a determined — 
purpose to discharge them, to the utmost of your 
power, Guard against lofty ideas of your own at- 
tainments, Considering the tendency of man_ to self- 
deceit, the.probability is that you estimate too highly 
your talents; that you have much to learn, and so far 
from having attained excellence in your profession, 
that you are yet in the rudiments of your education. 
Be assured, that if you be indeed diligent, and earnest 
to improve your talents, you will in a few years pass 
_ far beyond your present attainments, and look back 
on your present performances, as you now look back | 
on those which delighted you in early life. But were 
your attainments of the first order, they will effect little 
without diligence, activity, and exertion: they may 
blaze for a short time, with a dazzling light, but soon 
will they be immersed in vapor, and, after a few. 
gleams shining through the midst of smoke, probably 
go out forever. Diligence is the price of usefulness 
and excellence.. But how peculiarly necessary must 
it be, when the duties are high and difficult; when the 
obstacles to-be overcome are many and great; when 
the objects to be accomplished are momentous and 
vast! How then ought the objects and duties of our 
office to stimulate us to the highest exertions of our 
powers; engage us to constant and habitual diligence; 
and lead us, with earnest prayer.and determined reso- 
lution, to give up to them the labors of our life! 

“In the first and most blessed times of Christianity,” 
says Walton ‘in his life of Dr. Donne, “when the 
clergy were looked upon with reverence, and deserved 
_ it, when they overcame their opposers by high exam; 
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ples of virtue, by a blessed patience and long-suffering; 
those only were then judged worthy . the ministry, 
whose quiet and meek spirits did make them look up- 
on that sacred calling with an humble adoration and 
fear to undertake it; which indeed requires such great 
degrees of humility, and labor, and care, that none 
but such were then thought worthy of that celestial 
dignity; and such only were then sought out, and 
solicited to undertake it. This I have mentioned, be- 
cause forwardness and inconsideration could not in 
Mr. Donne, as in many others, be an argument of in- 
sufficiency or unfitness; for he had considered long; 
and had many strifes within himself, concerning the 
strictness of life and competency of learning required 
in such as enter into sacred orders; and doubtless, con- 
sidering his own demerits, did humbly ask God with 
St. Paul, ‘Lord, who is sufficient for these things?’ and 
with meek Moses, ‘Lord, who am I? | And sure, if 
he had consulted with flesh and blood, he had not for 
these reasons put his hand to that holy plough. But 
God, who is able to prevail, wrestled with him as_ the 
Angel did with Jacob, and marked him; marked him 
for his own; marked him with a blessing, a blessing: 
ef obedience to the motions of his blessed Spirit. 
“And now all his studies, which had been occasionally 
diffused, were all concentredin divinity. Now he had 
a new calling, new thoughts, and a new employments’ 
for his wit and eloquence. Now all his earthly affee- 
tions were changed into divine love; and all the facul- 
ties of his own soul were engaged in the conversion of 
others;—in preaching the glad tidings of remission tc 
repenting sinners, and peace to each troubled soul. 
‘Vo these he applied himself with all care and dili- 
gence: and now such a change was wrought in hint 
that he could say with David, ‘O how amiable are 
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thy tabernacles,O Lord God of Hosts!’ Now he des 
clared openly, ‘That when he required a temporal, 
God gave him a spiritual blessing.’ And that ‘He was 
now gladder to be a door-keeper in the house of God 
than he could be to enjoy the noblest of all temporal 
employments, “And though his long familiarity with 
scholars and persons of greatest quality, was such as 
might have given some men boldness enough to have 
preached to any eminent auditory; yet his modesty in 
thisemployment was such that he could not be per- 
suaded to it, but went usually accompanied with some 
one friend, to preach privately in some village not far 
from London; preaching the word so as showed his 
own heart was possessed with those very thoughts 
and joys that he labored to distil into others: a preach- 
er in earnest, weeping sometimes for his auditory, 
sometimes with them; always preaching to himself 
like an angel from a cloud, but in none; carrying some, 
as St. Paul was, to heaven in holy raptures, and en- 
ticing others by a sacred art and courtship to amend 
ete lives: here picturing a vice so as to make it ugly 
to those that practised it, and a virtue so as to make 
it be beloved even by those that loved it not, and all 
this with a most particular grace and an inexpressible 
addition of comeliness.” 

But you may begin well, and afterwards relax your 
exertions. Suspect yourself when you find the 
idea rising in your mind, that, through long ex- 
perience, you have acquired such attainments, as_pre- 
clude the necessity of much preparatory labor. Las 
bor may be, without doubt, unprofitably employed 
and injudiciously directed; but directed by prudence 
und a full consideration of circumstances, it will nev- 
er fail even in the highest state of human attainments, 
to produce proportionable degrees of excellence and 
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ef usefulness. “If he that lays out his ground with 
the greatest judgment,” said a celebrated man, “pre. 
pares and dresses it with the greatest care, has the most 
plentiful crop; if the shepherd: that waits most diligently. 
on his flock, feeds them in the best pasture, and leads 
them to the safest shelter, has the most increase, then 
that minister who does his duty most wisely and most 
powerfully, wall also see most'of the fruit of his labors,” 
Long experience, exercise, and greater cultivation of 
mind, may often enable you, without doubt, to perform 
many duties with less difficulty, than in earlier life. 
But such facility is generally the reward of previous 
industry; of an industry which will seldom permit a 
man afterwards to fall under the dominion of sloth, 
Such a facility is also, it is belieyed, much Jess than 
many suppose; and in no case can it be so great, as 
to preclude the necessity of careful preparation. Con- 
sider too, that in proportion to your experience and 
your knowledge, the improvement you haye made, 
and the facility you have acquired, ought to be the 
degree of ewcellence which you eae in the dis- 
charge of your duties. It is not sufficient that your 
duties be equally well performed, they ought now to 
be done better... Your people and the church of 
Christ have a right to expect the benefit of your im- 
provement i in knowledge, in wisdom, in talents, in 
christian experience. A man earnestly desirous to 
do good, will not satisfy himself with the belief that 
he is not sinking in the esteem of his people, and’ he- 
coming less useful; he will seek to raise themand him- 
self to a higher degree of 1 impr ovement. Neither will 
he satisfy himself that he is pleasing their taste; unless 
his conscience assures him; both that their taste is 
good, and that he is endeavoring to render it still more 
pure. Let ae consider also, that the duties of a mins 
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ister are various and many; and that facility in one 
species of duty, ought to be considered not as an ex- 
cuse for indolence, but as furnishing him with more 
time and opportunity for discharging other duties, with 
ereater frequency and success. And should a minis- 
ter of the gospel have no desire for personal improve- 
ment? Can he ever be without objects for useful and 
pleasing exertion suited to his talents, his habits, the 
great ends to which he is devoted? Bear continually 
in mind, that the Son of man hath committed to his 
servants talents to improve; and, that not merely for 
profligate waste, but for neglect and unprofitableness, 
he will call us to account. Even in this world, as 
well as in a future, the threatened sentence 1s carrying 
into effect; “and from him that hath not, is taken away 
even that which he hath.” 

I will only farther request attention to the following 
- observations. 

Accustom yourself each morning, along with your 
private devotions, to consider what duties during the 
day should be performed. Bring shortly but steadily 
before your mind, the reasons ands the motives of them; 
and consider with yourself, what is the time which is 
best suited to each duty, and what means are necessa- 
ry to be adopted, that you may discharge them with 
success. The views presented in such an exercise of 
mind, will inspire powerfully the desire and the resolu- 
tion to accomplish your duties well, and in their) prep- 
er season, and will preserve you from those slight im- 
pressions of their nature and obligation, wie easily 
give way to temptation. Accustom yourself to order 
and method in the: distribution of your time. Allot- 
ting to each duty its own season, in its proper place, , 
will not only enable you to discharge fully, and in the 
best manner, every duty you ohdeatstins but it will 
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prtserve you from forgetfulness, and slight feelings of 
its nature and importance. With the return of the 
appropriated season, will arise the recollection of the 
orresponding duty and its obligations. | Conscience 
will powerfully operate, and the desire of action which 
habit connects with time and. circumstances, will. be 
felt. You will preserve yourself from those tempta. 
tions to neglect, which confusion, hurry, and disqui- 
etude, never fail to produce. Your duties will be 
more easy, peaceful, and pleasant; and the pleasure 
which they afford, will strengthen your resolution to’ 
discharge them, Study also,to fulfil your duties by 
regular and moderate employment, rather than by 
great and occasional exertions. It is of importance to 
be. able when occasion requires, to undergo extraor- 
dinary labors, and to use extraordinary activity; but 
the necessity for such excessive exertions, is generally 
produced by want of foresight or self-command. 
The duties which are thus performed, are seldom per- 
formed w vell; and what our present subject requires 
us to observe, they are performed without pleasure: 
we thus learn to contemplate them with dissatisfaction. 
Such violent exertions are likewise succeeded by a 
corresponding listlessness, and inclination for ease. 
Men of extraordinary but irregular exertions, will be, 
almost uniformly, found habitually indolent. Mod- 
erate and regular exertion, not only allows the full ex- 
ercise of all your powers, and preserves you from in- 
accuracy and negligence; but enables you to discharge 
your duties without difficulty, and to enjoy, the pleas- 
ure which God hath annexed to employment and 
activity, when directed to important objects: neither 4 
it succeeded by lassitude and aversion to employ men 
Excessive and irregular exertions are often also follow- 
ed by diseases both of the body and mind. But mod- 
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érate and habitual exercise; while pleasing in itselffis 

‘the mean of health and of vigor; it exhilarates the 
spirits, expands the affections, wards of peevishness and 
irritation, and conduces to the enjoyment of allthe 
blessings of car condition. 

Acquaint yourself with the labors of wise, and faith- 
ful, and benevolent men, who have gone before you in 
the ministry; consider their conduct, contemplate what 
they have done, and how it hath been accomplished. 
Consider also, the examples 6f faithful and diligent 
ministers around you; seek their friendship, and ac- 
quaint yourself with those means of usefulness which 
they employ. Instead of endeavoring to lessen: the 
opinion of their worth, cherish for them reverence and 
affection. Disdain the wretched attempt to ridicule 
good men for greater diligence than your own; and 
strive to. raise yourself to their standard by similar ex- 
ertions. If they have weaknesses, and who have not, 
avoid them; but remember, that the prevalence of pride 
and envy alone can lead you to expose their faults, 
more freely than you acknowledge their virtues, The- 
society and conversation of good men, stimulate 
often to virtuous exertions, render us ashamed of sloth 
and of ignorance, and give additional pleasure to the 
pursuits of benevolence and piety. Provide for your- 
self pleasing and useful employment in those broken 
hours, which must often intervene in the busiest life... 
In this manner you will guard against the encroach- 
ments of indolent habits, redeem your time, increase 
your enjoyments, and insensibly accomplish much 
benefit to yourself and your fellow-creatures. En- 
courage every additional incitement to useful labors 
and to personal improvement. Formerly, for exam- 
ple, every minister delivered, in his tus, at each meet- 
_ ing of hiy presbytery, a discourse before his brethren, 
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on some difficult passage of the Scriptures. ‘ Such a 
practice maintains and promotes a taste for sacred 
literature, diffuses knowledge, suggests useful topics of 
_ Conversation, and stimulates to inquiry and exertion, 
all who regard their reputation and improvement. In, 
order to stimulate farther to exertion, and not as an 
idle compliment, I would propose, that. the discourses 
which are delivered at the opening of our Synods, 
should be printed and distributed to every member. 
The expense of such a plan would be small to eacli 
individual; besides securing diligence and the exertion 
oftalents, a collection of excellent discourses would 
insensibly be formed by it, and useful instruction would 
be more widely circulated and more seriously consid-. 


ered. Much good, I conceive, might also arise from — 


voluntary associations among ministers, for the purpose. 
of hearing essays, at stated times, on subjects connect- 
ed with the pastoral office, and that sacred literature, 
for the knowledge of which clergymen should be dis- 
tinguished. Ministers in great cities and their neigh- 
borhood, have peculiar advantages for associations of 
this nature. But I have known them formed also, by 
ministers in the country, and attended with much 
profit and innocent enjoyment. Be not discouraged 
in the attempt, though some should smile, and others 
seem to want talents and taste for such employments. 
You are usefully employed, if you can inspire a taste 
for such improving exercises, or if you can call forth 
talents which, perhaps, only needed to be brought into 
action. 

Finelly, my friend, bring often before your mind, 
the great motivesto diligence and activity, the dangers 
of delay, and the sinfulness and misery of slotly, 
Think of the good which, by diligence, you may per- 
form; the evil which, by negligence, you may occasion 
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‘andconfirm. Remember, that the time is short and 
uncertain; and that young as you are; much of it 
is past, and much of it has been mispent. Your use- 
fulness in this world is drawing quickly to a period; 
or the persons for whose benefit you are appointed to 
labor, may be quickly placed beyond the reach of 
your exertions. And which of us, alas! in looking, 
back and considering his opportunities of usefulness 
and improvement, has not reason to deplore his negli- 
gence? Many years of our appointed time are gone, 
and the opportunities of good which they afforded, are 
gone with them. ‘They are gone, like departed friends; 
whom no ‘prayers, no tears can recal; the thought 
of whose departure strikes deadness on the heart, 


_ reminds.us of all our neglects, and fills the soul with 


poignant regrets and unavailing wishes. O! since in 
vain are our wishes to return on that flood) which 
bears us perpetually along, let us improve the period 
of our course which remains. Let us show regret 
for past neglect by future diligence, and redeem thé 
time which has been lost, by a proportionate zeal in 
the wor which 1s assigned us. 


CHAPTER VII. 
oN SPIRITUAL INDIFFERENCE. 


CIRCUMSTANCES will sometimes arise, which if 
not wisely counteracted, may produce Spiritual Indif- 
ference. oe 
The corruption of human nature, and our general - 
circumstances in this world, expose men‘in every con 
dition to the danger of falling into this fatal state. But, 
besides this general danger, every individual, even in 
the most favored situation, will find peculiar circum- 
stances frequently arising, which are unfriendly. to the 
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_ power of religion. When such circumstances are 
steadily resisted, they lose the power of affecting us; 
and, by the vigorous exercise of prifciple which they 
call forth, and the victory over inferior feelings to 
which they give rise, they give stability to our charac- - 
ter, strength and activity to our purposes. But should — : 
their influence be yielded to, and permitted to 'pre- 
dominate, spiritual objects will insensibly cease to 
operate on the heart. Every heavenly virtue will lan- 
guish, devout affections will rise feebly and with difii- 
culty, the desire to promote the spiritual interests of 
ourselves and our fellow-creatures, will flutter in our 
bosoms with an uncertain.and dying flame. At length 
thick darkness overspreads the soul, and every power _ 
becomes heavy and lifeless; the gospel in vain unfolds 
its affecting prospects, in vain addresses its heart-touch- . 
ing truths; no feeling answers to its heavenly words, 
no corresponding virtue rises to meet its call. The 
form of godliness, if retained, is without the power; 
‘and the life, if not stained with scandalous ieee, is still 
less marked with a Christian’s virtue. < 

A tender and lively, yet profound and humble ae 
of devotion, a deep sense of the. love of God in Christ 
Jesus, and a supreme desire to promote.the great ob- - 
jects of that ministry which is committed to him by 
his Lord, are dispositions essential to a faithful minis- 
ter of Christ, and which all his duties and labors tend 
to inspire and increase. But while such dispositions 
are essential to his character, and the accomplishment 
of the objects to which he is dedicated, while such dis- 
positions, the duties of his office tend to cherish and 
confirm; it is necessary also, for him seriously to con- 
sider, that he will meet with temptations to an oppo- » 
site spirit. The same causes which lead to spiritual 
‘indifference in other men, wil', without due watchful- 
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ness, affect the ministers of the gospel. Those tempia-. 
tions which a have already noticed, bgsides the 
effects which they tend directly to produce, aturally 

tend to Jaina, if indulged, entirely to extinguish 

the fervor of piety and the power of divine truth. And 

circumstanees directly tending to produce the same 

fatal effect, will sometimes arise in the course of the 

most favored ministry. 

If, in the duties of devotion, the affections which are 
expressed, and are suited to the cuties, be truly experi- 
enced and brought. into exercise, a devout spirit will 
be rendered more powerful, habitual, and easily awak- 
ened. But if we frequently engage in such exercises, 
_ without any corresponding sentiment and disposition, 
a habit of insensibility will be acquired; nay, by 
assinming the appearance of a feeling which we do not 
experience, our minds will become hackneyed and 
hardened, Jike a worn-out and beaten path, instead of 
2, cultivated and cyerspringing field. The man also, 
who allows himseif{-to think or to speak of spiritual 
truths with indifference, witiiout remembering their 
sacred and affecting nature, considering the personal 
interest which he has in them, cherishing -the senti- 
ments which they ought to awaken, and connecting 
them in his mind with the infinitely important objects 
for which they are revealed—is in danger of beeoming 
hardened to their influence, of acquiring a habit of 
contemplating them with little reference to himself, 
and of keeping them in his mind without feeling their 
operation on his heart. Cireumstances which tend ta 
such an effect, though some of them should at first 
appear trivial, require to be seriously considered. 

It is obvious, that from many causes arising both 
{vom external circumstances, and our own earelessness 
and negligence, we mzy be sometimes in danger of 
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engaging in the various and affecting duties of our min- 
istry, without a corresponding temper and suitable 
spirit. Thus you may be sometimes unexpectedly 
called, in the midst of other cares and occupations, 
perhaps, of pleasing studies and engagements, to min- 
ister spiritual assistance, direct the devotions, and com- 
pose the troubled thoughts of some poor afflicted fel- 
low-creature. It is, perhaps, a mansion of wretched- 
ness you have to enter, where misery is presented in 
its most repulsive forms, where you must submit to 
look on sights of woe, which sicken the heart, and are 
the mingled effects of misfortune and of vice. How 
frequently, in such circumstances, is a temptation pre- 
sented, either to rush hastily and unpreparedly to the 
performance of duties the most affecting which one 
human being can perform to another; or, to leave re- 
luctantly and discontentedly your interrupted engage- 
ments, and with a cold and forbidding spirit, to ap- 
proach the bed of him who was casting to you his 
languid eyes for assistance, expecting the A Bee. of 
pee era and the prayers of christian affection, Or, 
let me suppose a scene of a different nature. You 
come to assist a brother in the discharge of his public 
duty, perhaps, in administering among his people the 
most solemn ordinance of religion. The attentions of 
hospitality are naturally and justly manifested to a 
stranger; gay feelings arise on the meeting of friends, 
and lively conversatiou easily predominates. In such 
circumstances, a temptation is presented to prolong 
unduly the season of social intercourse and cheerful 
conversation: a temptation is presented, to indulge so 
long and so much the lighter order of thoughts and of 
feelings, as may lead you to forget the duties before 
you, and iadispose your mind for that serivcus spirit 
“which then should predominate. Sometimes too, in 
OF 
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the time of familiar conversation, brethren long ac- 
quainted, and accustomed from their youth to a mu- 
tual freedom of remark, may be tempted to indulge in 
observations on one another, bordering upon levity; 
in which the sacredness of the truth and duty is for- 
gotten, in the wit of the criticism, and not only a state 
of spirits is produced, unfavorable to serious feelings, 
but associations, which, in spite of yourself, recur at 
times and places the most solemn. Such circumstan- 
ces will sometimes arise, and if not counteracted, will 
produce at length the most fatal effect upon your dis- 
positions. You will infallibly discharge your sacred 
duties without serious impressions on your mind; and 
not only deprive your people of the benefit which 
arises from the faithful, earnest, and affectionate dis- 
charge of your duty, but beget in yourself a habit of 
carelessness and insensibility to the power of the great 
truths, and objects, and ordinances of the gospel. 

Lied to consider religious truth, frequently with a 
view to the instruction and edification of other men, 
ministers are also in danger, without watchfulness and 
care, of considering it chiefly in relation to their pro- 
fessional duties. They are thus in danger of neglect- 
ing a personal application of divine truth to their own 
characters; of learning to keep it in the understanding, 
without allowing it to descend into the heart, and thus 
while they perceive and acknowledge strongly its im- 
portance, of not feeling themselves its immediate influ- 
ence and operation. ‘This danger is too frequently in- 
creased by the tendency sometimes given in our early 
studies, to contemplate moral and religious truth with 
a greater reference to knowledge and speculation, than 
to its influence on our hearts and lives. Sometimes 
also, engaging with avidity in the examination of in- 
eenious theories and intricate disquisitions, the youth- 
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ful heart is left to harden like a neglected soil. And 
sometimes viewing religion too much under the cold 
and forbidding forms of controversial discussions, that 
admiration and gratitude, that humble yet lively spirit 
of devotion, those heavenly desires, amiable and ele- 
vated sentiments which the gracious and sublime doc- 
trines of the gospel should awaken, are chilled and 
repressed in that season when the mind is most sus- 
ceptible to their influence. Is there not also a tempta- 
tion in such circumstances, to indulge false ideas of 
cur spiritual condition; to plume ourselves on-our 
religious knowledge; to suppose ourselves religious 
persons, because we have assumed a religious charac- 
ter, are devoted to religious studies, and hold conversa- 
sation on religious truths? Is there not a danger of 
acquiring thus too great contentedness with our attain- 
ments and character; of falling into spiritual pride and — 
self-sufficiency; and sometimes of allowing ourselves 
to think and to speak of sacred doctrines and duties, 
with a kind of privileged freedom and unbecoming 
familiarity? Men may become very learned in reli- 
gion, while they experience little of its power. . They 
may be acute and ingenious reasoners, and yet not 
wise unto salvation: they may have read all that has 
been written on theology, and the Scriptures, they may 
have become able divines, and ingenious critics, yet, 
feel no more of the influence of the gospel on their tem- 
pers and characters, than if they had been employed in 
investigating the theory of projectiles, or ascertaining 
the meaning of some difficult passage of Juvenal. 
Religious truth must be felt, must be apptied; must be 
studied with a reference to our own state and charac- 
ter, as well as to the instruction of others; must be 
studied with a view to its end, the spiritual improve- 
ment of ourselves and of our fellow-creatures. If this 
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be not done, we not only indispose our minds to its 
influence, and neglect our spiritual improvement; but 
expose ourselves to the danger of aninsensibility of the 
deepest order. The great motives to holiness, the 
views of all others the most interesting, have been often 
presented to our minds, and they have ceased to affect 
us; the great truths which God hath employed for our 
sanctification, have been often ineffectually the subject 
of our thoughts, and have lost their power of opera- 
ting on our soul. What truths will now affect us, 
what motives will now touch our consciences, rouse 
and animate our desires? Far be it from me to con- 
vey the most distant insinuation against that Jearning 
and knowledge, ia which every student of theology 
should excel. But deeply would I impress upon your 
mind, that a man may be learned both in religion and 
morals, and yet be neither moral nor religious; that 
‘you must habitually connect spiritual truth with its . 
proper end; that you must lay your heart open to its 
influence, seek to experience its power, form on it your 
character, regulate by it your temper, dispositions, ac- 
tions, and pursuits; in fine, that you must study “to 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of your Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ;” least by any means, when you 
have preached to others, you yourself “should be a 
cast-away.” 

It is obvious also, that any circumstances in our sit~ 
uation; which may lead us to pursuits calculated to 
divert the attention and disposition of the mind from 
the great objects to which we are devoted, must tend 
to spiritual indifference. Our education and general 
habits, for example, will naturally dispose many to a 
taste for literature and science. Such a taste is obvi- 
ously of the most honorable kind; and, when wisely 
directed, tends to produce most important eflects, both 
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on our personal character and happiness, on our re- 
spectability and usefulness among our people, and on - 
the general knowledge, illustration, and support. of 
religion. But it isalso obvious, that this taste, so hon- 
orable to its possessor, must be permitted to hold only 
that place in the mind which is due to it; and be in- 
dulged, in subordination to those duties and objects to 
which your life is devoted. The pursuits of literature 
may interfere with the time necessary for the duties of 
your ministry, and not only interfere with the time, 
but indispose you for engaging in them, and render 
their performance irksome. By a natural progress, 
easily conceived, they at length produce habitual care- 
lessness and indifference towards those great objects 
and duties, which, as a christian, should ever have 
been dear to your heart, and, as a minister, should 
have been the great business of your life. Nay, 
though in the pride of learning, you may imagine 
yourself highly instructed, and qualified for discharg- 
ing your public duties with distinguished excellence, it 
is extremely possible that while you are well versed in 
many branches of science, you may be both ignorant 
and unskilful in the duties of your profession. A man 
may be skilled in mathematics, and in chemistry, in 
the subtleties of metaphysics, or elegancies of hitera- 
ture, and yet have little knowledge, and still Jess feel- 
ing of the power of religion. Or, knowing religion in 
theory, he may want both the knowledge and the tal- 
ent to convey its truths, so as to engage the attention 
and affect the heart. And should you, with this indif- 
ference and unfitness for your duty, join any portion 
of that vanity, pride, and self-sufficiency, which too 
often corrupt the hearts and understandings of mere 
literary men—be assured, that you are in danger of 
falling into a state of mind, which is most unfriendly 
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~ not only to the higher affections and sentiments, private 

and public virtues of a christian, but to every thing, 
even of the most inferior order, which is amiable and 
useful in the character and life of man. 

There are also, some occupations and pursuits con- 
nected more directly with the business of the world, 
which are very congenial to the human mind, and 
often presented strongly to the attention of a clergy- 
man. Of this kind are the occupations and pursuits 
of agriculture, and all those studies and inquiries con- 
nected with its useful and interesting objects. Few 
employments are, in themselves, more pleasing and 
important, or, perhaps, more naturally coincide with 
our general circumstances, taste, and character of 
mind. Such employments too, when kept in their 
proper place, form an honorable and useful relaxation, 
in the course of which we may enjoy many innocent 
satisfactions, promote our heaith and our spirits, and 
benefit both our families and our fellow-creatures. It 
is obvious, however, that many circumstances may 
combine with natural disposition, to render your in- 
clination for such pursuits too powerful. How easily 
with this may join a secret love of money, which 
though at first not apparent, circumstances awaken 
and blow up to a consuming flame! You are tempted 
to pass beyond the boundaries of duty, perhaps, even 
of worldly prudence. That employment which in its 
proper degree, was not only an innocent but an hon- 
orable and useful relaxation, now occupies the atten- 
tion, the thought, the talents, and the desires, which 
belonged to the objects and duties of your ministry. 
These are now considered as wholly subordinate and 
secondary: when they are attempted, they are per- 
formed without interest. Other objects engage both 
your thoughts and affections. And the society, scenes, 
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and. engagements into which you are Jed, while they. 
lessen your respectability, produce, as their least preju- 
dicial effects, a coarseness and unsettledness of mind, 
which are most injurious to your spiritual character, 
and the discharge of your spiritual duties. 

I shall only mention another temptation to indif- 
ference, which we are sometimes in danger of feeling 
in times of despondency and trial. 

In the course of his ministry, the most zealous and 
affectionate minister of the gospel will often have rea-: 
son to lament the small effect of his labors. Some- 
times his endeavors to do good to individuals, are repaid . 
with ingratitude and scorn; and sometimes opposition 
is made, even by good men, to measures which he 
conceived for the interests of the gospel. In such situ- 
ations, dark and desponding ideas are in danger of — 
taking possession of his mind. He loses hope; and he 
sees no advantage of his earnest, diligent, and perse- 
vering exertions. He had expected too much from 
his labors: he had counted too hastily on the co-oper- 
ation of men, and trusted too much to the purity of 
his motives, and the obvious utility of his plans. His 
feelings of disappointment are proportionately power- 
ful; and he is almost inclined, under their influence, 
to yield to hopeless despondency, fulfil as a hireling 
his appointed task, and withdraw from all farther con- 

cern in the affairs of men. With these feelings, per- 
haps unknown to himself, may mingle the feelings of 
irritation and resentinent, the desire of quiet and of 
retreat from painful agitations of spirit, and that in- 
clination to indolence which the generality of men 
feel, and which is ever disposing them to seek ex- 
cuses for neglect and inactivity. To such feelings, 
even good men are in danger of yielding; and though 
they will not act under their influence habitually, and 
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to any great degree, yet they may occasionally be led 
by them to neglect important duties, or, at least, to 
relax their exertions. .“I am ready to think, even 
Baxter complains, that people should quickly under- 
stand all in a few words, and if they do not, lazily to 
despair of them, and leave them to themselves—I men- 
tion all these distempers, le adds, that my faults may 
be a warning to others to take heed; as they call on 
myself for repentance and watchfulness. O Lord! 
for the merits, and sacrifice, and intercession of Christ, 


be merciful to me a sinner, and forgive my known | 


and unknown sins.” 

On such occasions, we should consider, with scrious 
attention, the nature of our feelings. We should in- 
quire, whether pride, resentment, unreasonable expec- 
tations, and excessive sensibility, have not been allow- 
ed to affect our temper, and influence our determina- 
tions. We should call to mind, that no man ever 
attempted to do good, who did not meet with opposi- 
tion, difficulty, and disappointment, and that every 
situation in human life has some unpleasant circum- 
stances connected with the faithful discharge of its 
duties. Our labors too, we should remember, may 
have been much more successful than we immediately 
perceive. Much of the good which attends them, may 
be of a nature which does not obtrude itself strongly 
before the public eye. Often those good effects which 
we do not now discern, will afterwards appear; and 
the good seed, which seemed lost for ever under a 
heavy and obdurate clod of earth, may be seen at a 
future period, and in a happier season, finding its way 
through every obstruction, breaking forth in the fair- 
est: blossoms, and producing the most abundant fruit. 
“Behold the husbandman waiteth for the precious 
fguit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until 
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‘he receive the early and latter rain: be ye also patient.” 

It might be often useful for us to recollect, that oppo- 
sition and disappointments, if wisely applied by us, _ 
may greatly promote the improvement of our charac- 
ters, render us more prudent and humble, and fit us, 
in various ways, for becoming more useful and suc- 
cessful ministers. We should also recollect, that many 
of our people may be exposed to peculiar prejudices 
and passions; and that often their intentions may be 
pure, though the means which they employed were 
wrong. Above all, my friend, remember, that they 
are the flock committed to you by God; that amongst 
them you are appointed to labor, andto employ those 
talents committed to you by the Son of man; that by 
indifference you injure their best interests; but, that by 
wise and well directed means, persevering exertions, 
meek and affectionate conduct, you will retard the 
progress of sin, bring sinners to repentance, promote 
and diffuse the spirit of the gospel. Look forward to 
the account which you have to render before the great 
’ Shepherd and Bishop of souls; and warm your heart 
with the thought of receiving his approbation, saving 
many sinners from death, and presenting many for a 
crown of rejoicing, inthe presence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ at his coming. 

Thanks be to God, aaa such trials as we have 
supposed, will seldom arise. In the discharge even of 
the most difficult parts of duty, a faithful minjster of 
Christ will generally meet with the approbation and 
support of his people. And then how will the con- 
sideration of their kind attentions, willing minds, teach- 
able and affectionate dispositions, joined to those sacred 
obligations by which he is bound to’them, increase 
his Jove and zeal for their interests; lead him to 


meditate on every mean to promote their welfare, 
52 
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“warning every man, and teaching every man in all 
wisdom; that he may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus.” . 
Indifference, like other sinful states af mind, may 
exist in various degrees; and may often consist, not 
only. with a general belief in the truths of the gospel, 
_ but with some general regard for it, and an external 
decency of life. A regard for religion may be experi- 
enced as an énferior principle; and, hke other inferior 
principles in the character, it may sometimes appear 
when circumstances call it forth, and no powerful 
motive opposes, while it is much too weak to influ- 
ence habitually the character and life. It may even 
so far prevail, as in a considerable degree to restrain 
the passions, and to affect the characters and lives of 
men, though its influence is merely occasional and 
subordinate: and this degree of influence, though in- 
sufficient to produce the christian character, may pro- 
duce, with other motives, important effects both on 
individuals and societies. Nay, even when a great 
degree of insensibility exists, many inferior principles 
in our constitution, the effects of education, the general 
manners of society, and the remains of habits formed 
in our better days, may so far mechanically operate. 
as to produce much that is useful, and preserve, in 
some circumstances, from the more scandalous offences 
of vice. ‘The consciousness of this general regard for 
religious interests, and this general freedom from gross 
irregularities, contributes to the self deceit and self- 
complacency of many, while, alas! according to the 
views of character given in the gospel, they are alien- 
ated from the life of God, “through the ignorance that 
is in them, because of the blindness of their hearts.” 
The great objects of the gospel are not. accomplishing 
in their souls, nor manifested in their lives. They feel 
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not the supreme influence of divine truth subduing sin, 
changing the character, raising every noble and ami- | 
able principle to its proper place, inspiring and cher- 
ishing every virtue, and rendering them “partakers of 
the divine nature.” 'They act not from those great 
principles and divine affections which the gospel re- 
quires should rule supremely in the mind; they know 
not the meek humility and heavenly desires of a heart 
conscious of infirmity, yet devoted to God, and anx- 
ious to please him; they seek not, they wish not to 
follow their divine Master whithersoever he may lead; — 
nor do they habitually endeavor, looking to God for 
mercy and grace through Him who is touched with 
the feeling of their infirmities, to practise the duties, 
to cultivate the virtues, and rise to the spirit to which 
the Captain of salvation is calling his followers; and — 
in the exercise of which He is training them ir his 
kingdom on earth, to a meetness for his kingdom of 
glory in heaven. If such ever was the state of their: 
affections, such ever were the desires and purposes of 
their soul, their love hath now waxed cold, “and the 
things which remain are ready to die.” } 

It isof importance also to observe, that though in- 
difference be generally manifested in unconcern about 
eternal objects, in the neglect cf duty, or carelessness 
and languor in the performance of it; yet sometimes 
also it will be found consistent with an apparent liveli- 
ness and zeal in religious exercises, and in the pursuit 
of religious objects. There is a lightness and flippancy 
of temper, a restlessness of mind, accompanied with 
- even an overflow of words, which are the effect of ani- 
mal spirits and a quick imagination. ‘These are some- 
times mistaken for liveliness of feeling; yet, in truth, 
they are not only wholly different from religious sen- 
sibility, but unfriendly to that sober frame, serious 
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spirit, and ect sense of divine truth, which are neces» 
sary to areligiouscharacter. It is also to be observed, 
that even feeling may be strongly called forth and ex- 
pressed at particular times, while devout affections do 
not prevail in the character. A lively imagination 
may easily raise before the mind-affecting ideas; or 
striking circumstances may operate strongly on a con- 
stitutional sensibility, excite a temporary feeling, and 
produce animated expression. This liveliness of man- 
ner and expression may be also cultivated and some- 
_times affected, from the pleasure which it is supposed 
to communicate, and the reputation for eloquence, 
perhaps for piety, which it brings. A temper of this 
kind, when the heart is right with God, is peculiarly 
amiable and peculiarly favorable to the discharge ‘of 
our public duties; but attention to human life, and to 
the state of our own minds, may convince us, that it 
is very d.fferent, both in its nature and in its expression, 
from that deep and powerful sensibility ' which arises 
frem habitual and supreme afiection. Alas! it is too 
frequently to be observed in characters far from de- 
serving the name of religious; and though it may be 
sometimes mistaken, and may excite a temporary in- 
terest, yet, in general, its character will be perceived, 
and where it is not, will be felt in the effect upon the 
heart. ‘The one amuses the faney, perhaps awakens a 
temporary emotion; the other pierces to the soul, and 
touches the conscierice: the one leads to airy fancies, 
unsettled spirits, and foolish talking; the other leads 
to sober thoughts, devout desires, and holy purposes. 
“That is not. the best sermon, said Bishop Burnet, 
which makes the hearers go away talking to one 
another, and praising the speaker; but that which 
makes them go away thoughtful, and serious, and 
hastening to be alone.” And says another acute ob- 
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server of human life, “there is a piercing heat, a pene- 
trating force in that which flows from the heart, which 
distinguishes it not only from the coldness of indiffer- 
ence, but also from the false fire of enthusiasm or vain 
glory.”* : 

Similar observations may be made on the prosecu- 
tion of religious objects. Men may, at certain times, 
and in peculiar circumstances, engage with a warmth 
and apparent zeal in the advancement of them, while 
real zeal and affection are feeble. Having a general 
regard for religion, and a constitutional ardor of 
temper, particular circumstances take hold, for a time, 
of their imagination, and awaken a temporary and 
superficial sensibility. This feeling is increased, may 
be prolonged by circumstances flattering to some rul- 
ing desire, such as the love of power and distinction, 
and yielded to without restraint, while no favorite 
propensity opposes. Hence, for a time, lively exer. 
tion and manifestations of regard. But this tempo- 
rary sensibility either quickly of itself: subsides, or it 
lasts while gratifying circumstances continue, the 
ruling desire is flattered, and no favorite object is sac- 
rificed. When circumstances alter, when the ruling 
desires, instead of being gratified, are thwarted, or 
when some favorite propensity and habit oppose the 
pursuit, the zeal of such men abates, and the weakness 
of the religious principle is manifested, Such cireum- 
stances, may be observed, in the pursuit of every other 
object, as well as those which are religious. Many 
persons manifest strong emotions of compassion, when 
no favorite pass.on opposes, who, in other circum- 
stances, are not only negligent, but injurious and 
cruel: and many seem zealous in plans of charity, 
when vanity and ambition are flattered, who never 
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seek out the case of the silent sufferer, nor communt- 
cate those alms which are not to be seen of men. 
These men are not always without compassion, but 
their compassion is feeble and full of alloy. Nay, lam 
disposed to think, that even violence and precipitancy, 
which seem at first sight to arise from greatness of 
affection, may sometimes arise from the weakness of 
it. They may, without doubt, be the effect of consti- 
tutional infirmity. Yet, certainly every good man 
will endeavor to guard against the imperfections of 
his character; especially when they are in danger of 
injuring objects of the highest moment, and which 
ought to be, of all others, the most dear to him. 
Where objects engage much the affection, we gener- 
ally observe a fearfulness of injuring their influence, 
or of preventing their accomplishment; we observe in 
men an anxiety to know and to employ those means 
which are wise and suitable; we observe thought and 
consideration in their plans, prudence and skill in their 
execution. Such is generally the effect of strong affec- 
tion, when directed to worldly objects and pursuits: 
~ such also, will be its effect in the great concerns of 
religion. When men are rash, heated, inconsiderate, 
and imprudent, whether in public or in private life, 
though much allowance must be made for constitu- 
tional imperfections, yet we have much reason to fear, 
that the objects they thus pursue, are not sufficiently 
sacred and dear to their affections, and that some infe- 
rior passions and motives are secretly operating. 
Let us remember, however, that such observations 
ought to be rather applied to the examination of our 
own character, than to that of other men. The ac- 
cusation of precipitancy is easily made, and too read- 
ily applied, when we either differ in our judgments 
from others, or seek an excuse for our own sloth and 
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timidity. The indifference of the world also, ae 
often the most odious names to the purest emanations 
of piety and goodness; and ill, indeed, does it become 
the ministers of Christ, to be found, at such times, 
with the children of this world even from misappre- 
hension. 


“What is fanatic frenzy, scorned so much, 

_ And dreaded more than a contagious touch? 

I grant it dangerous, and approve you fear; 
That fire is catching if you draw too near; 
But sage observers oft mistake the flame, 
And give true piety that odious name. 
To tremble (as the creature of an hour 
Ought at the view of an almighty power) 
Before his presence, at whose awful throne 
All tremble in all worlds, except our own, © 
To supplicate his mercy, love his ways, 
And prize them above pleasure, wealth, or praise, 
Though common sense allowed a casting voice, 
And free from bias, must approve the choice, 
Convicts a man ianatic in the extreme, 
And wild as madness in the world’s esteem. 
But that disease, when soberly defined, 

Is the false fire of an overheated mind; 

It views the truth with a distorted eye, 
And either warps or lays it useless by; 

Tis narrow, selfish, arrogant, and draws 

Its sordid nourishment from man’s applause; _ 
And while‘at heart sin unrelinquished lies, 
Presumes itself chief favorite of the skies.* 


} have thus mentioned some general circumstances 
in your situation, which, unless steadily resisted, may 
lead to spiritual indifference; but various circumstances 
tending to the same fatal state,.are continually arising 
from the peculiar situations of individuals. hese are 
increased by the general luxury of the times, which 
spreads its benumbing and enfeebling influence on 
every side, and will affect, unless counteracted, the: 
principles and purposes of the most determined Chris- 
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tian. Much depends also, on the peculiar characters 
of different men; and circumstances which might be 
safe and harmless to one man, may require from others: 
the utmost circumspection. How important is it, my 
friend, that we attend to allthese circumstances, and 
habitually guard against their effect upon our hearts! 
The consequence. of spiritual indifference in a clergy- 
man, are of the most fatal nature. His careless exam- 
ple, his neglect of duty, his omission to improve fa- 
vorable. cpportunities of usefulness, and the uncon- 
cerned, the vain, and superficial, or the languid and 
careless manner in which his ordinary duties are dis- 
charged, must deeply injure the spiritual interests of 
his people. His own spiritual state is awful: he is in- 
different to the highest objects which can be entrusted 
to the care of man; he wants the heart and character 
which must-distinguish the most ordinary Christian. 
Alas! surely a more than common doom of severity 
must be the portion ofa careless and indifferent minis- 
ter; while the habitual insensibility with which he is 
accustomed to contemplate religious truths and duties, 
give little hope of his feeling their power, and awak- 
ening to the conviction of the danger of his state. 
“Unto whomsoever much is given, of him much shall 
be required; and to whom men have committed much, 
of him they will ask the more. Ye are the salt. of 
the earth: but if the salt have lost its savor, wherewith 
shall it be salted? it is thenceforth good for nothing, 
but to be cast out and to be trodden under foot of men.” 

‘Deeply impressed, my friend, with the importance of 
these views, I would call upon you, by every motive, 
which should be dear to the heart of man, to guard. 
against a state so dangerous to yourself and to your 
people. 
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For this purpose; I earnestly intreat you never to 
engage in any religious duty, however short or unex- 
pected, without bringing strongly and directly before 
your mind the great obiect of worship, and endeavor- 
ing to accompany every sentiment which you utter, 
with the corresponding desire and affection of. the 
heart. On those oceasions which afford you the op- 
portunity, seek to prepare your mind ‘for sacred du- 
ties, by previous meditation on their nature, design, 
and infinite importance; and while a holy reverence 
and awe diffuse their influence over all your thoughts, 
awaken your heart to the exercise of the love of God 
and your Savior, and cherish the generous desire and 
the animating hope of converting sinners, comforting 
the mourning, confirming the faithful, promoting the 
Spiritual improvement, and eternal welfare of your 
people. Nor guard only against the interruptions of 
society, but against the necessity of dedicating every 
moment of the sabbath to preparation for public du- 
ties. Secure to yourself time and opportunity on the 
morning of the sacred day, for the undistracted and 
undisturbed exercise of private meditation and prayer. 
Without ‘attention to this, you will be in danger of ne- 
glecting the most important preparation for the duties 
of the sanctuary, the preparation of the heart; and of 
losing much of the spiritual advantages, which every _ 
Christian enjoys by the institution of the sabbath. The 
mind, hurried and agitated by various considerations 
and employments, cannot bring before it those great 
objects. and truths, which then should engage the 
thoughts and affections. The return of the sabbath i is 
connected with the idea. of labor and bustle. rather 
than of peaceful quiet, and sacred rest: its sanctity is 
injured; and the benefit and delight which its blissful 
hours of retirement and serious. thought afford, are 
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greatly Jost in the hurry and anxiety of exercises; 
which, though sacred, are not the exercises of payenl 
al religion. . 
Beware how. you detach yourself from any portion 
of the public service of God; and join with your peo- 
ple. in their expressions of pious gratitude, with deep 
and fixed attention. Having performed the duties of 
public prayer and instruction, a feeling is in danger of 
rising in our minds, like that which men feel at the 
conclusion of some business which has been peculiarly 
assigned them. The divine and heart-touching exer- 
cises of praise and thanksgiving, offered up with unit- 
ed hearts and voices to our common Father, are thus 
in danger of engaging too little our thoughts and affec- 
tions. Hence wandering looks, with attitudes and 
gestures betokening listlessness and unconcern, as if 
we were insulated from the worship in which our 
people were engaged; spectators only of the interesting 
scene, instead of being humble and grateful fellow- 
worshippers. | We deprive ourselves of the benefit of 
that part of the divine service, which is the most af- 
fecting and impressive; we lead our hearers justly to 
doubt whether we feel ourselves those devout senti- 
ments which we inculeate upon them; and directly, 
by example, teach them that indifference, which we 
should labor through life to prevent and to remedy. 
Address to yourself those instructions which you 
prepare for the benefit of your people; bring them 
elose to your own heart, apply them to your own 
character, give up your mind to their power, and en- 
deavor to feel both the comfort and the direction 
which they afford. Study ever to awaken in your 
heart those feelings, desires,and purposes which are 
suited to the subjects of your private contemplations, 
er public admonitions. ‘Let such deyout exercises ac~ 
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wompany your studies for the benefit of your people: 
and again; in the evening of the sabbath, put to your- 
Self the question, what relation have I to the truths 
which I have taught, the duties I have enforced, the 
sins which I have denounced? Let, therefore, the 
evenings of the sabbath be sacred to yourself and to 
your Evils Beware of those feelings, which, like 
those of relaxation after labor, are apt to arise. These 
are increased, sometimes, by that fatigue which is _oc- 
casioned by imprudently adding to the duties of the 
sabbath more than their own proportion of labor. 
Our spirits exhausted, we are in danger of yielding to 
languor; ar of seeking relief from society and conver- 
sation, at the expense of the duties which we owe to 
ourselves and our families. 
‘'ake pleasure, when opportunity is given, in sitting 
‘as a hearer in the house of God; and when in this 
character, direct not your attention chiefly to the 
qualifications of the speaker, but to your personal. 
concern in the truths which he delivers. Surrender 
your mind to serious feelings and impressions; and 
hear as a meek and lowly christian, earnestly desiring 
to become wise unto salvation. There are occasions, 
both in this church and that of England, when instruc- 
tion is directly addressed to the ministers of the gospel. 
Let those occasions be seriously improved. Minis- 
ters, as much as any other order of men, require that 
their minds, in the language of the apostle, be stirred 
up by way of remembrance. Such is the important 
object for which such instructions are designed; and 
only our own negligence and feel deraiedesd can 
prevent us from receiving edification. Of this kind 
are the instructions delivered at the opening of our 
Synods and Assemblies: of this kind are the instruc- 
tions given at the ordination of Ministers: and of a 
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similar kind are those more short but solemn exhorta- 
‘tions, which are addressed to young men, when they — 
are licensed to preach the gospel of Christ. These 
are important occasions, and some of them accompa- 
nied with circumstances peculiarly solemn and affect- 
ing. When we see a fellow-mortal entering on the 
office of the ministry, and set apart in the house of 
God, in the presence of his people, by prayer and the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery; how many 
serious and affecting thoughts arise naturally in the 
mind, and how fitted are all the circumstances to sof- 
ten and impress the heart! On such occasions how 
important is it for each of us to remember, that in this 
manner we were also dedicated to the service of God; 
aud to inquire in what manner we have been fulfilling 
the duties to which we were set apart? How important: 
to examine ourselves by the instructions which are 
then delivered, and to consider, how applicable to 
ourselves may be the admonitions which are addressed 
to our brother! The licensing a young man to preach 
the gospel, is also a very serious occasion, and never 
should be performed or witnessed, without the deep- 
est reverence, and the most solemn impressions. Care- 
lessness, on such occasions, would not only injure our 
personal characters, but-convey light ideas of the sa- 
ered function, both to the surrounding people, and to 
those whom it is our direct object to admonish and to 
impress. “He that watereth another, shall be water- 
ed also himself.” The private instructions, which, at 
such times, good: men feel it their duty to communi- 
cate to the candidates for the ministry, have an excel- 
lent effect upon their own minds. The observations 
of Bishop Burnet on this subject, at the conclusion of 
the history of his time, may be read with much ad- 
vantage, not only by the members of his own church, 
but by those of ghurches of a stricter discipline. 
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Improve the dispensatians of Providence among 
your people. Every day, in the ordinary course of 
their duty, most instructing and impressive lessons are 
taught to the ministers of religion. Besides these, how 
many striking examples ofa peculiar kind are frequent- 
ly presented, of the uncertainty of human life, of the 
importance of immediate attention to eternal concerns, 
of the consolations and good hopes through grace 
which the gospel communicates in the most trying 
circumstances, of the insensibility or the horror of the 
ungodly in the view of death and of judgment! How 
fitted are such examples and such scenes, to impress 
the mind of a minister with the infinite importance of 
the present moment, to quicken his diligence, and lead | 
him to count all things but Joss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord. “O!” said 
a dying friend to a minister of Christ, “deal plainly 
and faithfully with poor sinful mortals, who may 
soon appear before their Judge.” And surely when 
we are called to attend the death-bed of any cf our 
flock, or to follow their remains, as we often are, to 
the narrow house appointed for all living; the sol- 
emn question might naturally arise, in what manner 
have we discharged our part to him, when the time 
of preparation was given, have we acted towards him 
as a faithful pastor and superintendant of his spiritual 
interests? Too well I know the limited influence and 
opportunities of usefulness, possessed in the present 
state of society, by the ministers of the gospel. Yet, 
I apprehend, with every allowance which can be 
made, even the most conscientious and diligent will 
have reason, in the hour of serious thought, to reproach 
himself with many neglects of duty and opportunities 
of good, to his dying or departed friends. Let the 
anguish which such remembrances awaken, be follow- 
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ed with resolutions to improve with greater diligence, 
and more watchful attention, every Spporinaitys of. 
usefulness to those who remain. 

Few means for cherishing a zeal to promote the. 
spiritual interests of men, are more effectual, and at 
the same time more pleasing, than the serious perusal 
and study of the lives of the eminently pious. It is 
scarcely possible, one should imagine, to read the ac- 
counts of such men as Hooker, and Herbert, Leighton, 
Baxter, and Doddridge, without feeling some desire of 
imitating their spirit; and, at the same time, humilit y 
on account of the small attainments which we have 
made. But above all, we should direct our thoughts 
habitually to the apostles of our Lord; and in the 
contemplation of their history and their writings, learn 
what ought to be the spirit, for which the ministers of 
Christ should be distinguished. Join to such studies, 
the frequent perusal and consideration of those excel- 
Jent writings, of which we have many, which point out, 
illustrate, and enforce the temper and the duties of 
ministers of the gospel. Among these, may be read 
with peculiar profit, Burnet’s Pastoral Care, Baxter’s 
Reformed Pastor, the charges of Archbishop Secker, 
the observations made in the life of Doddridge by 
Orton, many of the Letters written by Orton and 
published by Stedman and by Palmer, and the excel- 
lent discourses of our late venerable Father, Dr. Ers- 
kine. But chiefly I again direct your attention to 
the study of the Sacred Writings. With this view, 
read often, and apply, with the deepest seriousness, to 
your personal character and conduct, as a minister of 
the gospel, the exhortations of the apostle to Timothy 
and to ‘Titus. Directed by such guides, call yourself 
often to account. Frequently bring before you, the 
great, ends for which you are separated from the 
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world to be a minister. Think of the misery of a. 
world lying in wickedness, the great salvation which 
God hath wrought for us by his Son, and the happiness 
of bringing perishing sinners to partake of this great sal- 
yation. Place before your mind that day, when you 
and your people must appear before your divine Mas- 
ter; when the mystery of God is finished, when the 
dispensation of mercy and grace is concluded, and the 
fates of men are fixed for ever. Think of your own 
fate, and think of theirs. Under the influence of the 
feelings which such thoughts awaken, ask yourself, if 
you be now fulfilling the great ends of your ministry; 
and let your prayers ascend to the throne of grace, in ° 
behalf of your people, and for the success of your la- 
bors. | 
Finally, let me earnestly intreat you, to employ 
habitually for your spiritual improvement, . those: 
means which you would recommend to tie highest 
and the meanest of your people. Never forget that 
you are a weak, dependent, and guilty creature; and 
that these means are equally necessary for you as for 
them. Meditate daily on the great things of God: 
search the Scriptures: commune with your own heart: 
continue instant in prayer. “How few are there,” said 
the excellent Leighton, “that seriously and frequently 
consider with themselves, whence they come, whither 
they are going, and what is the purpose of their life? 
who are daily reviewing the state of their own minds, 
and often descend into themselves, that they may as 
frequently ascend, by their thoughts and meditations, 
to their exalted Father, and their heavenly country; 
who take their station upon temporal things, and view 
those that are eternal: yet these are the only men that 
can be truly said to live, and they alone can be ac- 
counted wise. Ob! prayer, the converse of the sout 
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with God, the breath of God in man returning to its 
original, frequent and fervent prayer, the better half of 
our whole work, and that which makes the other 
half lively and effectual; as that holy company tells 
us, when designing deacons to serve the tables, they 
add, But we will give ourselves continually to prayer 
. and the ministry of the word. And is it not, brethren, 
our unspeakable advantage, beyond all the gainful 
and honorable employments of the world, that the 
whole work of our particular calling, is a~kind of 
living in heaven, and, besides its tendency to the saving 
of the souls of others, is all along so proper, and adapt- 
ed to the purifying and saving of our own?” — 
Happy they who thus improve the privileges of 
their condition! Be this, my friend, our care. “And 
‘the God of peace, that brought from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant, make us perfect 
in every good work, to do his will, working in us that 
which is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


? "THE 


REFORMED PASTOR. 


Acts: xx, 28: 

Wake heed therefore to “your rselves, and to. all the 
flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers; to feed the church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood. 


~ ; 7 . 4 { 
REVEREND AND DEARLY BRLOVED BRETHREN, 


IF the people of our charge must “teach, admonish, 
and exhort one another,”* no doubt TEACHBR8 THEM- | 
SELVES may do it, as Brethren in office, as wellas in 
faith, without pretending to any elvan ig in 
power or degree. 
We have the same sins to mortify, and the same 
graces to be quickened and corroborated, as they 
have. We have greater works than they have to do, 
greater difficulties to overcome, and, no less necessity 
is laid upon us. We have therefore need to be warn- 
#d,and awakened, (if not instructed) as well as they. 
So that I confess, I think we should meet together | 
more frequently, if we had nothing else to do but ° 
this. . And we should deal as plainly and closely with 
one another, as the most serious among us do with our 
flocks; lest, if they only have the sharp admonitions 
and reproofs, they only should be “sound and _hely 


in the faith.” This was Paut’s Judgment. Tneed 


no other proof of it, than this rousing, heart-melting 
exhortation to the Ephesjan elders. A short sermon, 
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but not soon learned. | Had the Bishops and 
teachers of ‘the church but thoroughly learned 
(though to the neglect of many a volume which has 
taken up their time and helped them to greater ap- 
plause in the world) how happy had it been for the 
church and for themselves! 

TI shall now touch upon no part of it but my text. 
The persons here addressed under the characters of 
OVERSEERS or BIsHops,* were officers appointed to 
teach and guide the Ephesian church in the way to 
salvation; and are the same, that in the 17th 
verse are called E:pers. . So that all persons who 
statedly officiate in the same work and capacity, .as. 
the pastors of a particular church, may gonndiss 
themselves as included.t 

The exhortation here sddlresaéek to such, consisteth 
of two parts. ‘The 
First is,—That they should take heed to THEMSELVES: 

And the 


. Seconp,—That they should take heed to the FLocKx 


over which the Holy Ghost hath made them over- 

seers; to feed the church of God, which he hath 

purchased with his own blood. 

Both these articles. will, in the following work, be 
dietinetly handled. 


PART THE FIRST. 


“ THE DUTY, OF CHRISTIAN. MINISTERS WITH REGARD TO 


THEMSELVES. 


THE first part of the apostle’s eitlgtation respects the 

care that ministers ought to exercise with regard to. 

their own disposition and behavior. It is thus expres- 
*Rorioxor'as. 


Tif the reader would see this point defended, he may meet with sat. 
isfaction by turning to the original work. 
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sed:_—“Take heed therefore to vourseLves.” Let us 
then in the 

First place, consider what this persona. care is, 
and wherein it consisteth. 

For the sake of brevity, I will j join the explication and 
the application together. And I beseech you, brethren; 
Jet your HEARTS attend, as well as your understandings. 

‘L Above all, see to it that'a work of saving grace be 
thoroughly wrought on your own souls. 

Take heed to yourselves lest you be strangers to the 
effectual working of that gospel which you preach; 
and lest, while you proclaim to the world the necessi- - 
ty of a Savior, your own hearts should neglect him, 
and you should miss of an interest in him and his | 
saving benefits. Be that first, yourselves, which you 
persuade your hearers to be; believe that, which you 
daily persuade them to believe; and heartily entertain 
that Christ and Spirit, which you offer to them.. 

You have an heaven to win or lose yourselves, and 
souls that must be happy or miserable for ever; it 
therefore concerns you to begin at home, and take 
heed to yourselves. [It is possible (though an unusual 
thing) that preaching well may succeed to the salva- 
tion of others without the holiness of your own hearts - 
and lives, but itis impossible it should save your own 
souls. Though it be promised to “them that turn_ 
many to righteousness” that they “shall shine as stars,”™. 
it ison supposition that they be first turned to it them: 
selves. ’ Believe it, sirs, “God is no respecter of per- 
sons.” An holy calling will not save an unholy man, 
God never did save any man for being a preacher, 
nor because he was an able preacher; but because he 
was a justified, sanctified man, and consequently faith- 
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ful in his Master’s work. Nor can it be reasonably 
expected that he should save any from offering salva- 
tion to others, while they refuse it themselves; or for” 
telling others those truths, which they themselves ne- _ 
glect and abuse. If you stand at the door of the 
kingdom of grace to light others in, but will not go in 
yourselves, you shall knock at the gates of glory in 
vain. Many a preacher is now in hell, who called 
upon his hearers an hundred times to use their utmost 
care and diligence to avoid that “place of torment.’’ 
Preachers of the gospel must be judged by the gos- 
pel:—must be sentenced on the same terms, and dealt 
with as severely as other men. “Many at that day 
shall say, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name?” 


‘Who shall be answered “I never knew you: depart 


. from me ye workers of iniquity.”* | And what case 


can be more wretched than that man’s* who made it 
his very trade and calling to proclaim salvation and 
help others to. attain it, and yet after all is excluded 
from it himself. [Let me add, 
The ca#e of unconverted ministers, is very deplorable 
AT PRESENT. ] 

It is a dreadful thing to be an unsanctified pRorEs- 
sor; but much more to be an unsanctified PREACHER. 

Do not you, who know this to be your character, 
tremble when you open the bible, lest you should 

ew there the sentence of your own condemnation? 

When you pen your sermons, you are drawing up in- 
dictments against yourselves. When you are arguing 
against sin, you are aggravating your own. When 
you proclaim to your hearers, the riches of Christ and 
his grace, you publish your own iniquity in rejecting 
them, and: your own unhappiness in being destitute of 


*Maitth. vii, 22, 23. 
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them. What can you devise to say to your hearers, 
but for the most part, it will be < against your own souls? 
If you mention hell, you mention your own inherit- 
ance. Ifyou describe the joys of heaven, you describe 
your own misery in having no right to them, O 
wretched life! that a man should study and preach a- 
gainst himself, and spend his days in a course of self- 
condemning! A graceless unexperienced preacher is | 
one of the most unhappy creatures upon earth. 

Yet he is ordinarily the most insensible. of his un- 
happiness. He has so many counters, that seem like 
the gold of saving grace, and so many splendid stones 
tuat resemble the spaa ints s jewels, that he is seldom 
troubled with the thoughts of his poverty; but thinks 
“he is rich and wants nothing, while he is wretched and 
miserable, poor and blind andnaked.”* He is acquaint- 
ed with the holy scripture; he is exercised in holy duties, 
he lives notin open disgraceful sins; he serves at God’s 
altar; he reproves other men’s faults, and preaches up 
holiness of heart and life; and therefore can hardly 
suspect himself to be. unholy. How awful the ‘delu- 
sion of such! But especially, how “dreadful and ag- 
gravated thew future misery!—To perish with the 
bread of life in their hands, while they offer it to oth- 
ers!__That those ordinances of God, should be the oc- 
easion of their delusion, which are the appointed. 
means of conviction and salvation!—That while they 
hold the looking-glass of the gospel to others, and ~ 
shew them the true face. of their souls, they should 
turn the back part. of it towards themselv es, W A e 
they can see nothing. 

Verily itis the common danger and calamity of the 
church, to have unregenerate and unexperienced pas- 
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tors! many men become preachers, before they are 
christians; are sanctified by dedication to the altar as 
God’s priest before they are sanctified by hearty dedi- 
eation to Christ as his disciples. Thus they worship 
an unknown God; preach an unknown Savior; an 
unknown Spirit; an unknown state of holiness, and 
communion with God; and a future glory that is to 
them unknown, and to be unknown to them for ever. 
And can it be expected that such persons should 
prove any great blessings to the church? How cay it 
be imagined that he is likely to be as successful as 
others, who deateth not heartily and faithfully in his 
work; who never soundly believeth what he saith, nor 
iseyer truly serious, when he seemeth most diligent? 
And can you think that any unsanctified man can 
be hearty and serious in the ministerial work? It can- 
not be. A kind of seriousness indeed he may have; 
such as proceeds from a common faith or opinion 
that the word is true, and is actuated by a natural fer- 
vor, or by selfish ends: but the seriousness and fidelity 
of a sound believer, who ultimately intends God's 
honor, and men’s salvation, he cannot have. O Sirs! 
all your preaching and persuading of others will be 
but dreaming, and trifling hypocrisy, till the work be 
thoroughly done upon “yourselves, How can you 
constantly apply yourselves to a work from which 
your carnal hearts are averse? How can you, with se- 
rious fervor, call upon poor sinners to repent and come 
to God, who never did either yourselves? How can 
you follow them with importunate solicitations to for- 
a sin, and betake themselves to an holy life, who 
never felt the evil of the one or the worth of the 
other? And let me tell you these things are never well 
known till they are FELT; and that he who feeleth them 
not himself, is not likely to speak feelingly of them to 
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othefs, or to help others to feel them. He that does 
not so strongly believe the word of God and the life 
to come, as to take off his own heart from the vanities 
of this world and bring him, with resolution and dili- 
gence to seek his own salvation, cannot be expected 
to be faithful in seeking the salvation of other men. 
He that dares to damn himself, will dare to let others 
alone in the way to damnation. He that, with Jv- 
DAS, will sell his master for silver, will not scruple to 
make merchandise of the flock. We may well ex- 
- pect that he will have no pity on others, who is thus 
wofully cruel to himself; and surely he is not to be 
trusted with other men’s souls, who is unfaithful to 
his own. Itis a very unlikely thing that he will fight 
against Satan with all his might, or do any great 
harm to his kingdom, who is himself a servant *of | 
Satan and a subject of that kingdom; or that he wil” 
be true to Christ, who is in covenant with his enemy. 
What prince will choose the friends and voluntary 


- . . ° . J 
servants of his enemy to lead his armies in war against 


him? Yet alas! many preachers of the gospel are en- 
‘emies to the work of the gospel which they preach. 
O how many such traitors have been in the church of 
Christin all ages, who have done more against him 
under his colors, than they could have done in the oper 
field! Though many of these men seem excellent 


preachers, and cry down sin as foudly as others, yet, 


it is all but an affected fervency, and commonly but a 
mere ineffectual bawling. A traiterous commander, 
who shooteth nothing against the enemy but powder, 
may cause his guns to make as great a report as theirs 
that are loaded with bullets; but he doth no hurt to the 
enemy byit. So one of thesemenmay speak: as loud and 
with as much seeming fervency as others; but he wil? 
seldom do any great execution against sin and Satan. 


. 


{ 
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No man can fight well but where he hateth, or is- 
very angry: much less against those whom he loveth, 
and loveth above all. So that.you see, an unsanctifi- 
ed man, who loveth the enemy, is very unfit to be.a 
leader in Christ’s army;—that he is very unlikely to 
engage others to renounce the world and the flesh, 
who erin to them himself as his chief good. 

If such a wretched man would take my counsel, he 
should make a stand, and call his heart and life to an 
account. He should fall a preaching a while to nim- 
sELF, before he preach to others any more. He should 
consider, whether “he that names the name of Christ” 
shoul not “Jepart-from all iniquity?” Whether, “if 
he regards iniquity in his heart, God will hear his 
prayers?” And whether a wicked preacher “shall 
standin the judgment, or a sinner in the assembly of 
ihe just?”* When such thoughts as these have entered 
into his soul, and kindly wrought upon his conscience, 
{ would advise him next, to-go to the congregation, 
and there preach over.OrrGEN’s sermon on Psalm 1], 
16, 17, “But to the wicked, God saith, what hast 
thou.to do; to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldst 
take my covenant into thy mouth? Seeing thou hatest 
instruction, and hast cast my words behind thee.” 
When he has read this text, I would have him sit 
down (as OgiGEN did) and expound and apply it by 
his tears; then make a free confession of his guilt be- 
fore the assembly, and desire their prayers to God for 
pardoning and renewing grace; that hereafter, he may 
preach a Christ whom he knows, may feel what he 
speaks, and may commend the riches of the gospel by 
‘experience, 


: * Psalm i, §. 
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| II. “Take heed to yourselves,” that you be not des- 
titute of the necessary duaLiFicaTions for your work: 

And oh! what qualifications are requisite for a than 
that hath such a charge as ours! He must not bea 
babe in knowledge that’ will teach men all those things 
which are necessary to salvation. How many diffi- 


culties in divinity are there to be opened; yea, about | 


the very fundamentals of religion! How many obscure 
texts to be expounded! How many duties to be done, 
wherein ourselves and others may miscarry, if in the 
matter, the end, the manner, and circumstances of 
‘them, they be not well informed! How many sins, 
and subtile temptations must we direct our people to 
avoid! How many weighty and yet intricate, dases of 
conscience have we frequently to resolve! How many 
- “strong holds” have we to beat down! What subtile, 
diligent, and obstinate resistance must we expect from 
those we have to deal with! We cannot make a 


breach in their groundless hopes and carnal peace, 


but they have twenty shifts and seeming reasons to 
make it up again; and as many enemies, under the 
appearance of friends, that are réady to help them. 
We dispute not with them upon equal terms; but we 
have children to reason with, who cannot understand 
us. We have wilful, unreasonable, distracted men to 
deal with, who when they are silenced, are not at all 
the more convinced; but when they can give you no 
reason, will give you their resoiution. We have mul- 
titudes of raging passions and contradicting enemies to 
dispute against at once; so that whenever we eo about 
the conversion of a sinner, it is as if we were to dispute 
in a noisy crowd. Dear brethren! what men should 


we be in skill, resolution, and unwearied diligence, who. 


have so much to do, (and so much to hinder us in 
5S 


\ 
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doing it!) Did Paul ery out,* “Who is sufficient for 
_ these things?” And shall we be careless or lazy, as if 
_ we were sufficient? “What manner of persons ought 
we to be”¢ not only “in all holy conversation and 
godliness,” but in all knowledge, resolution, and dili- 
gence! ane ; 

T’o preach a sermon, I think is not the hardest part 
of our work: And yet what skill is necessary to make 
plain the truth; to convince the hearers; to let irresist- 
ible light into their consciences, and keep it there; to 
drive the truth into their minds, and answer every ob- 
jection that opposes it; and at the same time, to do all 
this with regard to the language and manner, so as 
best becomes our work; as is most suitable to the 
capacities of our hearers; and so as to honor that great 
God, whose message we deliver, by our delivery of it! 

It is a lamentable case, that, in a message from the 
God of heaven, of everlasting consequence to the souls 
of men, we should behave ourselves so, as that the 
whole business should miscarry in our hands. That 
God should be dishonored; his work disgraced; and 
sinners rather hardened than converted, through our 
weakness or neglect. (Yet how frequently is this the 
case!) How often have carnal hearers gone jeering 
home, at the palpable and dishonorable failings of the 
preacher! How many sleep under us; because our 
hearts and tongues are sleepy, and we bring not with 
us skill and zeal enough to awaken them! Brethren, 
do you not shrink and tremble under a sense of the 
greatness of your work! Will a common measure of 
ability and prudence serve for such a task as yours? 
Necessity may indeed cause the church to tolerate the 
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weak; but woe to us if we tolerate and piidie our 
own weakness. 

Do not reason and conscienée tell you, that if. you 
dare venture on so high a work as this, you should 
spare no pains to be fit for the performance of it? It 
is not now and then an idle taste of studies, that will 
serve to make an able divine.- I know that laziness 
has learned to argue, from the insufficiency of all our 
studies, that the Sprrrr must wholly and alone qualify 
us for, and assist us in our work. But can we reason- 
ably think that God, having commanded us to use the _ 
means, would warrant us to neglect them? Will he 
cause us to thrive ina course of idleness? Or bring us 
to knowledge by dreams? Or take us up to heaven 
and shew us his counsels, while we are unconcerned 
about the matter? Strange! that men should dare by 
their sinful laziness, thus to “quench the spirit!” God 
has required us that we “be not slothful in business, 
but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.”* Therefore, 
brethren, lose no time: study, pray, discourse, and 
practise; that by these means your abilities may be in- 
creased. 

Besides the composition of sermons, how many 
other things should a minister understand! What a 
great defect would it be to be ignorant of them; and 
how much shall we miss such knowledge in our work! 
In order to gain a competent measure of knowledge, a 
variety of books must be read, and well digested. Ex- 
perience will teach you, that men are not to be made 
learned or wise, without hard study and unwearied 
diligence, Shall we then be indolent? Will neither 
the natural desire of knowing, nor the spiritual desire 
of knowing God and things divine, nor the conscious. 


*Rom. xii, 11. 
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ness of our ignorance and weakness, nor a sense of the 
importance of our ministerial work, keep us: close to. 
our studies, and make us diligent in seeking after truth? 
[Let these. considerations have their due influence 
upon us. | 

We should the rather take heed to our qualifications, 


“because such works as ours put men more upon the 


use and trial of their graces, than those of other per- 
sons. Weak gifts and graces may carry a man through 
an even and laudable course of life, who is not exer- 
cised with any great trials. Small strength may serve 
for easier works, and lighter burdens: But. if you will 
venture on the great undertakings of the minisTRy; if 
you will engage against “principalities and powers, and 
spiritual wickednesses,”* in order to rescue captive sin- 
ners from the dominion of Satan, and lead on the 
troops of Christ in the face of all their enemies, com- 


_ mon abilities will not be sufficient. ‘The tempter will 


make his first and sharpest onset on vou. He bears 
you the greatest malice, who are engaged to do him> 
the greatest mischief. He has found, by experience, 
that to “smite the shepherd,” is the most effectual 
means to “scatter the flock.”+ You therefore shall 
have his most subtile insinuations, incessant solicitas 
tions, and violent assaults. So that you must expect 
to. come off with greater shame and deeper wounds, 
than if you had lived a common life, if you think to 
go through such things as these with a careless soul. 
We have seen many persons that lived a private life, 
in good reputation for parts and piety, who, when 
they haye taken upon them either the magistracy, or. 
military employment, where the work was superior to, 
jheir abilities, have met with scandal and disgrace. 


* Eph. vi, 12, t Zech. xiii, 17, 
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So also have we seen some private Christians of © 
good esteem, who having thought too highly of their 
abilities, and thrust themselves into the ministerial 
office, have proved weak and empty men, and have 
become some of the greatest burdens to the church. 
They might, perhaps, have done God more service, 
had they continued in the higher rank of private men, 
than they did among the lowest of the ministry, If 
then you will venture into the midst of dangers, and 
bear the burden of the day, “take heed to yourselves.” 

This care and diligence is now the more requisite 
for ministers, because the necessity of the church, 
forces so many from our places of education, so very 
young, that they are obliged to teach and learn to- 
gether. It were very desirable that the church should 
wait longer for their preparation, if it were possible; 
but I would by no means discourage such young per- 
sons as are drawn out by mere necessity, if they are- 
but competently qualified, and quickened, with earnest 
desires of men’s salvation, to close study, and great 
diligence in their work. And this is necessary: for if 
the people take them to be ignorant, they will despise 
their teaching, and think themselves as wise as they. 
The lowest degree tolerable in a minister, is to be 
“supra vulgus fidelium.” It will produce some degree 
of reverence, when your people know that you are 
wiser than themselves. 

If you are conscious that you are none of the most 
able ministers, and despair of being reverenced for 
your parts, you have the more need to study and labor 
for their increase: That which you want in natural 
ability, you must make up in other qualifications; and 
then you may be as successful as other persons. 


f 
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Ill. “Take heed to yourselves,” that your ENDs in 
undertaking and discharging the ministerial office are 
good and honorable. 

The ultimate end of our pastoral oversight, is ‘that 
which is the ultimate end of our whole lives: viz. to 
please and glorify God. With this is connected the 
honor of Christ, the welfare of the church, and the . 
salvation of our people: Their sanctification and holy 
obedience; their unity, order, beauty, strength, preser- 
vation, and increase. 

~The whole ministerial work must be managed 
purely for God, and the good of souls, without any 
private ends of our own. ‘This is our sincerity in it. 
None but the upright make Gon their end, or do all, 
or any thing heartily, for his honor. As for oTHER 
persons, they chocse the ministry rather than any 
other calling, either because their parents devoted them 
to its or because it is a pleasant thing to know; and 
this is a life wherein they have the most opportunity to 
furnish their intellects with all kinds of science; or be- 
cause it is not so fatiguing to the body, (loving to favor 
the flesh,) or because it is accompanied with some de- 
gree of reverence from men; and they esteem it an 
honorable thing to be leaders and teachers; to have 
others depend on them,.and “receive the law at their 
mouth;” or because it affords them a comfortable 
maintenance. For such ends as these do many under- 
take the ministry; and were it not for some or other 
of these, they would soon give it over. Now, can it. 
expected that God should greatly bless the services of 
such men? Since it is not for him that they preach, 
but for themselves,—their own ease or advantage, no 
wonder if he leave them to themselves for the success. 

A wrong END spoils all our work with regard to 
ourselves, how good soever it may in itself be. They 
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that undertake this as a common work, to make a 
trade of it, in order to their subsistence in the world, 
will find that they have chosen a bad trade, though it 
be a good employment. Self-denial is of absolute 
necessity in a every Christian; but of double ne- 
cessity in a MINISTER, as he hath a double santifica- 
tion or dedication to God; and without self-denial he 
cannot faithfully do God any service. Hard studies, 
much knowledge, and excellent preaching, if the end 
be not right, are but more glorious, hypocritieal sinning. 
IV. “Take heed to yourselves,” lest you fall into 
those sins you preach against, and lest, by your ex- 
ample, you contfadict your doctrine. t 
Will you make it your business to magnify God, 
and when you have done, dishonor him as much as 
others? Will you proclaim Christ’s governing power, | 
and yet rebel against it? Will you preach his laws, 
and then wilfully break them? If sin be evil, why do 
you commit it? If itis not, why do you dissuade men 
‘from it? If God’s threatenings are true, why do you 
not fear them? If they are false, why do you need- 
lessly trouble men with them? “Thou that teachest 
another, teachest thou not taysELr? Thou that mak- 
est thy boast of the law, through breaking the law, 
dishonorest tHou God?”* It isa palpable error in 
those ministers, who make such a disproportion be- 
tween their preaching and their living, that they will 
study hard to preach accurately, and study little or 
not at all to Live accurately. They are loath to mis- 
place a word in their sermons, but they make noth- 
ing of misplacing their aifections, words, or actions in 
the course of their lives. They are so nice in their 
compositions, that they seem to look upon it asa 
virtue in they to ‘preach seldom, that their language 
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may be the more polite; and all the rhetorical writers 
they can meet with’are pressed to serve them for the 
adorning their style, but when it comes to matter of 
practice, how little do they regard what they said? 
What difference is there between their pulpit-speeches 
_ and their familiar discourse! They that are most im- 
patient of barbarisms and solecisms in a sermon, can 
too easily tolerate them in their conversation. Surely, 
brethren, we have great cause to take heed what we 
po, as well as whiat we say. A practical doctrine 
must be practitally preached. We must study as 
hard, how to live well, as how to préach well. If the 
saving of souls be your end, you will certainly attend 
to it out of the pulpit, as well as in it; you will rive 
for it, and contribute all your endeavors to attain it. 
If you intend the end of the ministry, only in the pul- 
pit, it seems you take yourselves for ministers no lon- 
ger than you are there: and if so, I think you are un- 
worthy to be esteemed such at all. 

You have very great need of the strictest care over 
your. conduct; for you have the same DEPRAVED NA- 
nuke and sinful inclination as others. There are in 
the best of us, the remnants of pride, unbelief, self- 
seéking, hypocrisy, and other sins. How small a 
matter may cast us down, by enticing us to folly, en- 
kindling our passions, perverting our judgments, abat- 
in? our resolution, and cooling our zeal! Without 
oreat care, our treacherous hearts may sometime or 
another deceive us; and those sins that seem to lie 
dead, may revive. 

Remember too, that as you have the same evil dis- 
positions as other persons, you are exposed to TEMpT- 
ATIONS peculiar to. yourselves; particularly, (as has 
been already observed) from the great enemy of souls; 
who obtains a very great conquest, if he can make a 
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minister unfaithful, and tempt him into sin. Do not 
gratify your grand adversary, nor give him an occa- 
sion to insult and triumph. 

Again, MANY EYES ARE UPON you, and therefore 
many will observe your falls. The eclipses of the sun. 
by day-time, are seldom without many witnesses. If 
other men may sin without great observation, you 
cannot. While “you are as lights set upon an hill, 
you cannot be hid.”* -The light of your doctrine 
will expose your evil doings. Live therefore as those 
who remember that the world looks on you with the | 
quick sighted eye of malice, ready to find the smallest 
fault; to aggravate and divulge it; yea, to make faults 

where there are none. 

Further, take heed to your conduct, because your 
sins are attended with more HELNOUS AGGRAVATIONS 
than those of other men. It was a saying of king 
ALpuonsus, “that a great man cannot commit a small 
sin.” We may with more propriety say, that a LEARN- 
ED man, and a TEACHER of others, cannot: or at least, 
that THAT sin is great when committed by him, which 
would be esteemed smaller in another person. ‘Your 
sins are committed against greater knowledge than the 
sins of most others can be. They discover greater 
hypocrisy, and carry in them greater treachery. You 
are laid under more solemn obligations to abstain 
from them than other men, and you enjoy superior 
advantages for so doing. 

Again, take heed of falling into sin, because THE 
HONOR OF YOUR LORD AND MASTER Is concerned. As 
you may do him more service, so you may do him 
more disservice than others, The nearer men stand 
to God, the greater dishonor does he receive from 
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their miscarriages. An heavy judgment was thrgat- — 
ened and executed on Ex1 and his house, because 
they “kicked at his sacrifice and offering,” and we 
are told, “the sin of the young men was great before 
the Lord,” because on account of their profane behav- 
ior, “men abhorred the offering of the Lord.”* The 
ageravation of their sin was, that it “caused the ene- 
mies of the Lord to blaspheme;”+ which circumstance 
provoked God to deal more sharply with Davin with 
respect to his crime than otherwise he would have 
done. Never give sinners occasion to say, “there 
goes a covetous or a drunken priest:” or to reflect, 
when they see you, that “notwithstanding all your 
talk, you are as bad as they.” “Offences will come; 
but woe to the man by whom they come.”{ You 
“bear the ark of the Lord;” you are intrusted with 
his honor; and dare you let it fall? Take heed, in the 
name of God, of every word you speak, and of every 
step you take. God will indeed wipe off all the dis- 
honor that may be cast upon nim; but you will not so 
easily remove the shame and sorrow from yourselves. 
- Once more; take heed to your conduct, because the 
SUCCESS OF ALL YOUR LABors does very much de-~ 
pend upon it, If you unsay, by your lives, what you 
say with your lips, you will prove the greatest hin- 
derers of your own work. It greatly prevents our | 
success, that other men are all the week contradicting 
to the people in private, what we have been speaking 
to them from the word of God, in public; but it will. 
prevent it much more, if we contradict ourselves; if 
our actions give our words the lie. "This is the way ~ 
to make men think that the word of God is but an 
idle tale. Surely he that means as he speaks, will po 
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as he speaks. One improper word, one unbecoming 
action, may blast the fruit of many a sermon. 

Say, brethren, in the fear of God, do you regard the 
success of your labors, and wish to see it upon the 
souls of your hearers, or do you not? If you do not, 
why do you study and preach, and call yourselves 
the ministers of Christ? If you po, surely you cannot 
easily be induced to spoil your own work. You do 
not much regard the success of it, if you are willing to 
sell it at so cheap a rate, as for the indulgence of any 
sin. Long enough may you lift up your voices against 
sin, before men will believe there is any such harm in 
it, or such danger attending it as you talk of, if they 
see you commit it yourself. While men have eyes 
as well as ears, they will think they see your mean- 
ing, as well as hear it; and they are much more ready 
to believe what they see than what they hear. All 
‘that a preacher does, is a kind of preaching. When 
you live a covetous or careless life; when you drink 
or game, or lose your time, and the like, by your 
practice you preach these sins to your people. They 
will give you leave to speak against them in the pul- 
pit as much as you will, if you will but let them alone 
afterwards, and talk and live as they do; for they 
take the pulpit to be but as a stage; a place where 
preachers must shew themselves and play their parts; 
where you have liberty for an hour to say what you 
please. They will not much regard it, if you do not 
shew, by your conduct amongst them, that you meant 
as you said. 

Consider further, (since the success of your labors 
depends on the grace and blessing of God) whether 
you will not by your sins, provoke him to forsake 
you and blast your endeavors; at least with regard to 
yourselves, though he may in some measure bless 
them to his people. Once more, 
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V. “Take heed to yourselves,” that your g graces ue 
maintained in life and in action. 

For this end, preach to yoursELVES the sermons you 
study, before you preach them to others. If you were 
to dothis for your own sakes, it would be no lost la- 
‘bor. But I principally recommend it on the public 
account, and for the sake of the church. When your 
minds are in an holy frame, your people are likely to 
partake of it. Your prayers and praises and doctrine 
will be sweet and heavenly to them. They are likely 
to feel it when you have been much with God. That 
which is on your hearts most, will be most in_ their 
ears. I confess, I must speak it by lamentable experi- 
ence, that I publish to my flock the distempers of my 
soul. When I let my heart grow cold, my preaching 
is cold; and when it is confused, my preaching is con- 
fused also. And I have often observed it in the best of 
my hearers, that when I have grown cold in preaching, 
they have grown cold accordingly. The next prayers 
I have heard from them, have been too much like my 
sermons. You cannot decline and neglect you duty, 
but others will be losers by it as well as yourselves. 
If we let. our love decrease, and if we abate our holy 
care and watchfulness, it will soon appear in our doc- 
trine. If the matter shew it not, the manner will; 
and our hearers are likely to fare the worse for it. 
Whereas, if we could abound in faith and love and 
zeal, how would they overflow to the refreshing of 
our congregations! and how would this appear by 
increasing the same graces in our people! Watch there- 
fore, brethren, over your own hearts. Keep out lusts, 
and worldly inclinations; and keep up the life of 
faith and love. Be much at home, and be much 
with God. Ifit be not your daily serious business 
to study your own hearts, to subdue corruptions, and 
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to “walk with God,” all will go amiss with you, and 
you will starve your audience. Or if. you have an 
affected fervency, you cannot expect any great bles- 
ging to attend it. Aboveall, be much in secret. prayer 
and meditation. ‘There you must fetch the heavenly 
fire that must kindle your sacrifices. 
But besides this general course of watchfulness for 
ourselves and others, methinks a minister should take 
“some special pains with his own heart, just before he 
goes to the congregation. Ifit be.cold rHENn, how is 
he likely to warm the hearts of his hearers? Go THEN 
to God especially for life. Read some rousing, 
awakening book; or meditate on the vast importance 
of the subject on which you are to speak; and on the 
great necessity of your peoples souls; that thus you 
may go, in “the zeal of the Lord into his house.”* 


PART THE SECOND. 


OF THE DUTY OF STATED MINISTERS WITH RESPECT TO THEIR 
PEOPLE, 


HAVING shewed you as it was first necessary. 

What we must be, and what we must do: for our 

own souls, I proceed to the 

Second branch of the exhortation; which is thus 
expressed: “take heed unto all the rLocK over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed 
the church of God, which he hath purchased with 
his own blood.” 

Here it is necessarily supposed that every’ flock 
should have their own pastor, and every pastor his 
own flock. It is the will of God, that christians 
should “know their teachers that labor among them, 
andare over themin the Lord.”+ Pautand Barna- 
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BAS “or ices elders in every church.”* Though a 
minister be an officer in the universal «church, yet he 
is in an especial manner the ovERSEER of that partic- 
ular church which is committed to his care. When 
we are ordained ministers without a special charge, 
we are licensed andcommanded to do our best for all, 
where we are called to exercise: but when we have 
undertaken a particular charge, we have restrained 
the-exercise of our gifts and guidance especially to that: 
so that we should allow others no more of our time 
and help than our own flock can spare. From this 
relation of pastor and flock, arise those duties which 
we mutually owe each other. 

It is further implied, that our flocks should be no 
larger than we are capable of overseeing, or taking the 
care of. The nature of the pastoral work is such as 
requires it to be done by the pastor himself. 

By the rLock or cHuRCH is meant that particular 
society of christians of which a bishop or elder has the 
charge; associated for personal communion in God’s 
public worship, and for other mutual assistance in the 
way to salvation. 

What i is meant when we are exhorted morueevery THY 
Exudyoiay seems to be, not only to FEED the church, as 
it is translated; nor merely to RULE it, as some under- 
stand it; but to perform every branch of the pastoral 
oversight. In aword, itis PASTOREM AGERE; to do | 
the work of a Pastor to the flock. 

In treating of this part of the exhortation, we shall 
i. Consider and recommend the several branches of 
the ministerial office. (Ch. i.) A minister’s stated pub- 
lic work—preaching, prayer, and administering the 
sacraments. (Ch. 11.) Personal inspection, and private 
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instruction. (Ch, ii.) The several cases and charac- 
ters to be regarded both in preaching, and _ private dis. 
course. (Ch. iv.) Catechising. (Ch. v.) Arguments 
for personal instruction, particularly by catechising. 
(Ch. vi.) Church discipline. II. (Ch. vii.) The mo- 
tives to pastoral fidelity, suggested in the text. III. 
(Ch. viii.) The objections against this course of minis- 
terial duty. IV. (Ch. ix.) Miscellaneous directions 
respecting the whole ministerial work. V. (Ch. x.) 
The conclusion; being a particular application of the 
whole. 


CHAPTER le 


OFA MINISTER'S STATED PUBLIC WORK—PREACHING, PRAYER; 
AND ADMINISTERING THE SACRAMENTS. 


ONE of the most important and most excellent parts 
of our work is . | 

_ 1. The pustic preacuine of the word. Here we 
shall suggest a few thoughts on the design of preach- 
ing—the* manner of it—the pronunciation—and the - 
composition of sermons, 

1. Of the Desicn of Preacuine. 

The grand design of preaching is, to shew men their 
truest happiness, and to direct them how to attain it. 
It is the great work of christian ministers to acquaint 
men with God,and that glory which all his chosen 
people shall enjoy in his presence; to shew them the 
certainty and excellence of the promised felicity in the 
life to come, compared with the vanities of the present 
world, that so we may turn the stream of their thoughts 
and affections; bring them to a due contempt of this 
world, and put them upon seeking that durable treas- 
ure. This is the work about which we are to treat 
with men, day’ after day; for could we once bring 
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them to propose a right END, and set their hearts un-- 
feignedly on God and heaven, the greatest part of our 
business would be done. Having shewn them the 
right end, our next work is to acquaint them with 
the right means of attaining it. We must first teach 
them the evil and danger of sin; then we must open 
to them the great mysteries of redemption;—the 
person, natures, incarnation, life, sufferings, death, 
resurrection, ascension, intercession, and dominion 
of the blessed Son of God. As also, the condi- 
tions imposed on us; the duties he has commanded 
us; the everlasting torments he has threatened to the 
finally impeniteat; the rich treasury of his blessings and 
grace; the tenor of his promises, and all the privileges 
of the saints. ‘We must recommend tothem a life of 
holiness and communion with God. We must excite 
them to, and direct them in the performance of all 
the spiritual duties which the gospel requires. At 
the same time we must discover to them the deceitful- 
ness of their own hearts, the many difficulties and 
dangers they will meet with; especially we must shew 
them the depth of Satan’s temptations, and assist them 
against allthese. We must reveal and recommend to | 
them thegreat and gracious designs of God, in his works 
of creation, providence, redemption, justification, adop- 
tion, sanctification, and glorification. In a word we 
must teach them as much as we can, of the whole works 
and word of God. And what two volumes are here 
for a minister to preach upon! how great, how excel- 
lent, how wonderful! All christians are the disciples or 
scholars of Christ: the church is his school: we are his 
ushers; the Bible is his grammar: this it is we must be 
daily teaching them. ‘The Papists would teach them 
without book, lest they should learn heresies from the 
word of truth; but our business is not to teach them 
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without book, but to belp them to understand this 
book of God. : 

2. Of the MANNER Of PREACHING. 

Preaching is a work which requires greater skill, 
and aspedinaly ereater life and zeal then any of us 
commonly bring to it. Itis no trifling matter to 
stand up in the face of a congregation, and deliver a 
message of salvation or damnation, as from the living 
God, in the name of the Redeemer. It is no easy 
thing to speak so plainly that the most ignorant may 
understand us; so seriously that the deadest heart 
may feel, and so convincingly that contradicting cavil- 
lers may be silenced. Ceriainly, if our hearts were 
set upon the work of the Lord as they ought to be, 
it would be done more vigorously than by the most 
of us it is. Alas! how few ministers preach with all 
their might, or speak about everlasting joys and tor- 
ments in such a manner as may make men believe 
that they are in earnest! It would make a man’s heart 
ache to see a number of dead and drowsy sinners sit 
under a minister, without having a word that is likely 
to quicken or awaken them. The blow often falls 
so light, that hard-hearted persons cannot feel. Few 
ministers will so much as exert their voice and stir 
themselves up to an earnest delivery. Or if they speak 
Joud and earnestly, often times they do not answer it 
with earnestness of matter; and then the voice does. 
but little good. The sseoiilé will esteem it but mere 
bawling if the matter does not correspond. On the 
other hand, it would grieve one to hear what exceilent 
subjects some ministers treat upon, who yet let them 
die in their hands for want of a close and lively appli- 

-cation;—what fit matter they have for convincing sin- 
ners, and yet how little they make of it. O sis! how 
plain, how close, hew serious should we be in deliv- 
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ering a message of such importance as ours, when the 
~ everlasting life or death of men are concerned in it! 
Methinks we aré no where so much wanting, as in | 
seriousness; yet nothing is more unsuitable to our busi- 
ness, than to be slight and dull. What! speak coldly 
for God, and for the salvation of men? Can we be- 
lieve that our people must be converted or condemned, 
and yet can we speak to them in a drowsy tone? In 
the name of God, brethren, awaken your hearts be- 
fore you come into the pulpit; that when you are 
there you may be fit to awaken the hearts of sinners. 
Remember, that they must be awakened, or damned: 
but surely a sleepy preacher is not likely to awaken 
them. ‘Though you give the holy things of God the 
highest praises in words, if you do it coldly, you will 
unsay by your manner all that you have said. It is 
a kind of contempt of great things, (especially so great 
as these) to speak of them without great affection, and 
fervency. ‘Whatsoever our hand findeth to do,” 
(certainly then in such a work as preaching for men’s 
salvation) we should “do it with all our might.”* 
Though I do not recommend a constant loudness in 
‘your delivery, (for that will make your fervency con- 
temptible) yet see to it, that you have a constant se- 
riousness; and when the matter requires it (as it should 
do in the application, at least) then “lift up your voice 
and spare not” your spirits. Speak to your hearers 
as to men that must be awakened either here or in hell. 
Look upon your congregation with seriousness and 
compassion; and think in what a state of joy or tor- 
ment they must be for ever; and that surely will make 
you earnest, and melt your hearts for thera, What- 
ever you do, let the people srx that you are in good 
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earnest. You cannot soften men’s hearts by jesting 
with them, or telling them a smooth tale, or patching 
up.a gaudy oration. They will not cast away their 
dearest pleasures, at the drowsy request of one who 
seems not to mean as he speaks, or to cave much 
whether his request be granted or not. 

Let us then rouse up ourselves to the work of the 
Lord. Let us speak to our people as for their lives, 
and “save them as by violence, pulling them out of 
the fire.”* Satan will not be charmed out of his pos- 
sessions; we must lay siege to the souls of sinners, 
which are his chief garrison; must play the battery of 
God’s ordnance against it, and play it close, till a 
breach is made; not suffering them to make it up again. 

As we have reasonable creatures to deal with, we 
must see to it that our sermons be all convincing; and 
that we make the light of scripture and reason shine 
so bright in the faces of the ungodly, that unless. they 
wilfully shut their eyes, it may even force them to 
see. A sermon full of mere words, while it wants the 
light of evidence, and the zeal of life, is but an image, 
or.a well dressed carcass. In preaching, there is in- 
tended a communion of souls between us and our 
people; or a communication of somewhat from ours 
to theirs. We must endeavor to communicate the 
fullest light of evidence, from our understandings to 
theirs, and to warm thetr hearts, by enkindling in 
them, holy affections from our own. The great things 
which we are to commend to our hearers, have reason 
enough on their side, and lie plain before them in the 
word of God. We should therefore be so furnished 
with a proper store of evidence, as to come as with a 
torrent upon their understandings, and bear down all 
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before us. With our dilemmas and expostulations, 
we should endeavor to bring them to a nonplus, that 
they may be forced to yield to the power of bsap: to 
see that it is great and will prevail. 

3. Of the PRoNUNCIATION. 

A great matter with most of our hearers, lies in 
the pronunciation and tone of the voice. The best 
matter will not move them unless it be movingly de- 
livered. When aman has a reading or declaiming 
tone, and speaks like a school-boy saying a lesson or 
_pronouncing an oration, few are much affected with 

any thing that he says. The want of a familiar tone 
and expression, is as great a defect in the delivery of | 
most of us, as any thing whatever: in this respect 
therefore we should be careful to amend. Let us 
guard against all affectation, and speak as familiarly 
to our people as if we were speaking to any of them 
personally. 

4, Of the Composttion of SERMoNs, . 

Tn the study of our sermons we are apt to be too 
negligent; gathering only a fevs naked heads, and not 
considering of the most forcible expressions to set them 
home to men’s hearts. We must srupy how to con- 
vince and get within men, and how to bring each 
truth to the quick; not leaving all this to our EXTEM- 
PORY PROMPTITUDE, unless it be in cases of necessity. 

Next to preaching let me mention another very 
important part of our public work; that is, 

II. T’o guide our people, and be their mouth to 
God in the PRAYERS and praises of the church; as 
also to bless them in the name of the Lord. 

This sacerdotal part of our office is not the least; 
nor ought it to be thrust into a corner, as it too fre- 
quently is. .A very considerable part of God’s pub- 
Nc service, was wont in all ages of the church, till of 
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late, to consist in praises and eucharistical acts of com- 
munion. ‘The Lord’s day was kept as a day of 
thanksgiving, in the hymns, and common rejoicings 
_ of the faithful; in special commemoraticn of the work 
of redemption, and the happy condition of the gospel 
church. ‘Though I amas apprehensive of the neces- 
sity of preaching as most persons, yet I think it ought 
not to prevent our solemn prayers to, and praises of 
God, from employing more of the Lord’s day than 
they generally do. Our worship should be as evan- 
gelical as our doctrine. [Now as it is our business to 
lead the devotions of our people on such solemn oc- 
casions, we ought to take great care, that we do it 
with that propriety and fervor which will promote 
their real edification. ] 

Another part of our pastoral work, which I may 
take notice of in this chapter, is, 

III. The administration of the sacred mysteries, or 
the seals of God’s covenant, BapTIsM, and the Lorp’s 
SUPPER. | | : 

Many ministers totally neglect these ordinances; 
others administer them in a very careless manner; and 
a third sort lay a very undue stress on trifling circum- 
stances relating to them, and make them a matter of 
much contention, even in. that ordinance, in which 
union and communion are so. much professed; J 
shall only observe that we ought carefully to avoid ail 
these faults. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF PERSONAL INSPECTION AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


WE are commanded in the text to “take heed to aut, 
the flock;” that is, doubtless, to every individual 
member of it. To which end, it is necessarily suppos- 
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ed that we should KNow every person that belongs to 
- our charge; for how can we take heed to them if we 
do not knowthem? We must labor to be accquaint- 
ed, as fully as we can, not only with the persons, but 
with the state of all our people,—their inclinations, 
‘and conversations; what are the sins they are most in . 
danger of, what duties they neglect, both with respect 
to the matter and the manner; and to what tempta- 
tions they are peculiarly liable. If we know not the 
temperament or disease, we are likely to prove unsuc- 
cessful physicians. | 
Being thus acquainted with all the flock, we must 
take diligent heed to them, or do the work of a pas- 
tor towards every individual. And one would imag- 
ine, that all reasonable men would be so well satisfied 
in regard to this, that nothing need be said to recom- 
mend it. Does not a careful shepherd look after eve- 
ry individual sheep, and a good physician attend every 
particular patient? Why then should not the shep- 
herds and the physicians of the church take heed to 
every individual member of their charge? Christ 
himself, the great and “good Shepherd,” who has the 
whole flock to look after, takes care of every individ- 
ual; like him whom he describes in his parable, who 
“left the ninety nine sheep in the wilderness to seek 
after one that was lost."—Paun “taught the people 
publicly, and from house to house.” He “warned ev- 
ery man, and taught every man, that he might present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus.* “Every man is to 
seck the law at the priest’s lips ””+ We are to “waTcu 
for souls as those that must give an account”{ how 
we have done it. 
To these and a variety of other scriptures which 
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might be quoted to our present purpose, I might add 

many passages from the ancient councils, from whence 

it appears that such a personal inspection, was the 

practice of the most ancient times. But I shall only 
mention one from Icnatius:—“Let assemblies be of- 

ten gathered; seek after (or inquire of) all by name; 

despise not servant-men or maids.’’} 

Let me now mention a few particulars to which. 
this part of our work should be applied. 

1. We should uge all the means we can to instruct 
the ignorant in the matters of their salvation. 

We should use our own most plain familiar words in 
discoursing with them, and should give or lend them 
such books as are fit for them. We should persuade 
them to learn catechisms; and direct such as cannot 
read, to get help of their neighbors, whom we should 
exhort to give them their assistance; especially: such as 
have the best opportunities for it, 

2. We should be ready to give advice to such as 
come to us with cases of conscience; especially, that 
great case which the Jews put to Prrer, and the 
jailor to Paux and Silas, “What must we do to be 
saved?” 

A minister is not only to be employed in. public 
preaching to his people, but should be a known coun- 
sellor for their souls, as the lawyer is for their estates, 
and the physician for their bodies. Not that a minis- 
ter (any more than a physician, or lawyer) should be ~ 
troubled with every trifling matter about which oth- 
ers can advise them as well. But every man that is | 
in doubts and difficulties about matters of importance, 
should bring his case to his minister for resolution, 
Thus Nicopemus came to Christ, as it was usual with 
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thé people to go to the priest; “whose lips was to 
preserve knowledge, and at whose mouth, they were 
to ask the law, because he was the messenger of the 
Lord of hosts.”t—Since the people are grown so 
much unacquainted with the office-of the ministry, and 
their own duty herein, it belongs to us to acquaint 
them with it, and to press them publicly, to come to us 
for advice in cases of great concernment to their souls. 
What abundance of good might we do, could we but 
bring them to this. But how few are there who 
heartily press their people to it! A sad case, that 
men’s souls should be injured and hazarded, by the to- 
tal neglect of so great a duty; and that ministers 
should scarce ever tell them of it and awaken them 
to it! Were they but duly sensible of the need and 
importance of it, you would have them more frequent; 
ly knocking at your doors, to open their cases, to 
make their complaints, and to ask your advice. i 
beseech you then, puf ‘them moxe upon this; and 
perform your duty carefully when they seek your help. 
To this end it is very necessary, that we should be 
acquainted with practical’ cases, and especially with 
the nature of true grace, so that we may assist them in 
trying their states, and résolve the main question, 
which concerns their everlasting life or death. One 
word of seasonable, prudent advice, given bya minis- 
ter to persons in necessity, has sometimes done’ that 
good which many sermons have failed of doing. 
3. We should have an especial eye upon FAMILIES: 
to see that they be well ordered, and tliat the duties of 
each relation be wel! performed. 
_ The life of religion, and the welfare and glory of 
hurch and state, depend much upon family govern: 
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ment and duty. If we suffer the neglect of this, we 
undo all. What are we likely to do towards the re- 
forming a congregation, ifall the work be cast upon 
us alone, and masters of families neglect that necessary 
duty of theirs, by which they are obliged to help us? If 
any good be begun by the ministry inany soul, a care- 
less, prayerless, worldly family is likely to stifle, or - 
very much hinder it. Whereas if you could but get the 
rdlers of families to do their part; to take up the work» - 
where you left it, what abundance of good might be 
done by it! Do allthat you can therefore to promote 
this business, ifever youdesire the true reformation 
and welfare of your parishes. 

To this end, get information, how every family is 
conducted, and how God is worshipped in it, that 
you may know how to proceed. Go now and then 
among them, when they are most at leisure, and ask 
the master of the family whether he prays with them 
and reads the scripture. Labor to convince such as 
neglect this, of their sin. If you have an opportunity, 
pray with them before you go, to give them an ex- 
ample what you would have them do, and how they 
should do it. Then get them to promise that they will 
be more'conscientious therein for the future. If you 
find any unable to pray in tolerable expressions, through 
ignorance or disuse, persuade them to study their wants, 
and get their hearts affected with them. Advise them 
frequently to visit those neighbors who use to pray, 
that they may learn; and in the mean time recom- 
mend it to them to use a form of prayer rather than 
omit the duty. It is necessary to most illiterate people 
who have not been brought up where prayer has been 
used, to begin with a form; because otherwise they 
will be able to do nothing. From a sense of their in- 
ability, they will wholly neglect the duty, though they 
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desire. to perform it. Many persons can utter some: 
honest requests in secret, who will not: be able to 
speak tolerable sense before others; and I will not be 
-one of them that had rather the duty were wholly 
neglected, or profaned and made contemptible, than 
encourage them to use a form, either recited by mem- 
ory orread. ‘ell them however, that it is their sin 
and shame to be so unacquainted with their own ne- 
eessities, as not to know how to speak to God in 
‘prayer, when every beggar can find words to ask an 
alms; and that this form is only to be used, till they 
can do without it; which they ought to endeavor after, 
that their expressions may be varied according to their 
necessities and observations. 

See that besides the Bible, they have some profitable 
moving books in every family. If they have none, 
persuade them to buy some of a low price. If they 
are not able, either give them, or procure for them such 
as are likely to be of the greatest use to them. Engage 
them to read in the evening, when they have leisure, 
but especially on the Lord’s day; and by all means 
persuade them to teach their children to read English. 
Particularly, direct them how to spend the Lord’s day; 
how to despatch their worldly business, so as to pre- 
vent encumbrances and distractions; and when they 
have attended public worship, how to spend their time 
in their families. The life of religion, among poor 
people, especially, depends-much upon this, because 
they have very little time besides this to spare. If they 
lose this, they lose all, and will remain ignorant and 
brutish. Persuade the master of the family, every 
Lord’s day evening, to cause all his family to repeat 
some catechism to him, and give him an account of 
what they have learned that day in public. If you 
find any who cannot spend the time profitably at 
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‘home, advise them to take their families to some godly 
neighbor that can. 

It any in the family are known to be unruly, give 
‘the ruler a special charge concerning them, and make 
him understand what a sin it is to connive at, and tol- 
erate them. If you can thus get masters of families 
to perform their duty, they will save you much pains 
with the rest, and greatly promote the:success of your 
labors. You cannot expect a general reformation, till 
you procure family reformation. Some little obscure 
religion there may be, in here and there one; but while 
it sticks with single persons, and is not promoted by 
these societies, it does not prosper, nor promise much 
for future increase. . 

4, Another part’of our ministerial oversight lies in 
VISITING THE sick, and helping them to prepare for a 
fruitful life, or an happy death. 

Though this be the business of all our lives and 
theirs, yet a time of sickness requires extraordinary 
care both in them and us. When time is almost gone 
and they must be now or never reconciled to God 
and possessed of his grace, oh! how does it concern 
them to redeem their few remaining hours, and “lay 
hold: on eternal life!” And when we see that we shall 
have but a few more days ‘or hours with them, m 
which to speak to them in reference to their eternal 
state, what man that is not an Infidel, or to the last 
degree stupid, would not be with them, and do all 
that he can in that short space for their salvation! 
Will it not awaken us to compassion, to look upon a 
languishing man, and think that within a few days 
his soul will be in heaven or in kell? So great is the 
change made by death, that it should awaken us to 
the greatest sensibility to see a man so near it; and it 
should excite in-us the deepest pangs of compassion, 
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to do the office of ‘inferior angels for the soul, before. 
it departs from ‘the flesh, that it may be ready for the 
convoy of superior angels, to transmit it to the pre: 
pared glory. When a man is almost at his journey’s 
end, and the next step puts him into heaven or hell, it 
is time for us to help him, if we can, while there is 
hope. 

But further; as the present necessity of sick persons, 
should induce us to take that opportunity, for their 
good, so should the advantage which sickness and the 
foresight of death affordeth for it. There are few of 
the stoutest hearts but will hear us on their death-beds, 
‘though they scorned us before. They will then be as 
tame as lambs, who before were as untractable as 
madmen. _ I find not one in ten of the most obstinate 
scornful wretches in the parish, but when they come 
to die, will humble themselves, confess their faults, 
seem penitent, and promise, if they should recover, to 
reform their lives. With what resolution will the worst 
of them seem to cast away their sins, exclaim against 
their follies, and the vanities of the world, when they 
see that death is in earnest with them! I confess it is 
very common for persons at such a season to be fright- 
ened into ineffectual purposes, but not so common to 
be converted to fixed resolutions. Yet there are some 
exceptions, That there are so rew, should make both 
them and us the more diligent in the time of health; 
and that there are any, should bestir us at last, in the 
use of the last remedies, 

It will not be useless to ourseELVvEs to read such 
lectures of mortality. Surely it will much try the faith 
and seriousness of ministers or others, to be about dy- 
ing men: they will have much opportunity to discern, 
whether they themselves are in good earnest about the 

_ affairs of the world to come. “It is better to go te 
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the house of mourning, than to the house of feasting;” 
for it tends to “make the heart better” when we 
see “the end of all the living,’* and what it. is 
that the world will do for those who sell their sal- 
vation for it. It will excite us the better to consider 
the use of faith and holiness, which cannot prevent 
us from dying, any more than others, but which may 
enable us to die better than they. 

To render your visits to the sick the more useful, 
take the following directions. 

(1.) Stay not till their strength and understanding 
be gone, and the time so short that you scarcely know 
what to do, but go to them as soon as you hear they 
are sick, whether they send for you or not. 

(2.) When the time is so short, that tltere is no oppor- 
tunity to attempt the change of their hearts in that 
distinct and gradual way which is usual with others, - 
we must be sure to dwell upon those truths which are 
of the greatest importance, and which are the most 
likely to effect the great work of their conversion. 
Shew them the certainty and glory of the life tocome; — 
the way in which it was purchased; the great sin and 
folly of neglecting it in time of health; yet the possi- 
bility that remains of obtaining it, if they do but close 
with it heartily as their happiness, and with the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the way thereto; abhorring themselves 
for their former evil, and unfeignedly resigning up 
themselves to be justified, sanctified, ruled, and saved 
by him. Shew them the sufficiency and necessity of 
the redemption by Jesus Christ, and the fulness of the ’ 
Spirit, which they may and must be partakers of; the 
nature and necessity of faith, repentance, and resolu- 
tions for new obedience, according as there shall be 


PMR Golan ity 12: 
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opportunity. Labor, upon conviction and delibera- 
tion, to engage them by solemn promise to Christ, that 
if their lives are spared, they will yield him such obe- 
dience.* 

(3.) If they recover, go to them purposely to remind 
them of their promises, that they may reduce them to 
practice. If, at any time afterward, you see them re- 
miss, go to them again, to put them in mind of what 
they formerly said: this is often of great use to such 
as recover: it has been the means of converting many 
asoul. It is necessary therefore, that you visit them 
whose sickness is not mortal, as well as them that are 
dying: you will hereby have some advantage to bring 
them to repentance and newness of life, as you will 
afterwards have this to plead against their sins. When 
the emperor Sicismunp asked the bishop of CoLen 
“What was the way to be saved?” He answered him, 
“that he must be what he promised to be, when he 
was last troubled with the stone or the gout.” In such 
a manner may we remind our people after a fit of 
sickness, of the resolutions they made in it. 

(4.) Itis the duty of ministers to REPROVE and ad- 
monish such as have been guilty of notorious and 
scandalous sins. 

_ Before we bring such matters to the congregation, 
[the propriety and manner of which will be afterwards 
considered] it is ordinarily fit for the minister to try 
what he himself can do more privately, to bow the 
sinner to repentance. A great deal of skill is here re- 
quired, and a difference must be made according to 
the various tempers of the offenders. But with the 
most, it will be necessary to fall on with the greatest 

* In Mr. BAxTeER’s practical works (voli, p. 511, &c.) there is “A 
form of exhortation to the godly and the ungodly in their sickness,”* 


which the reader may find it worth his while to wonsult, for further dis 
rection on this head, 
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plainness and power;—to shake their careless hearts, 
and shew them the evil of sin; its sad effects; the un- 
kindness, unreasonableness, unprofitableness, and other 
ageravations that attend it;—what it is they have eaue 
against God, and themselves. 

(5.) We ought to give due encouragement to those 
humble, upright, obedient Christians, who profit by 
our teaching, and are ornaments to their profession. 

We should, in the eyes of atl the flock, put some 
difference between them and others, by our more es- 
pecial familiarity, and other testimonies of our appro- 
bation of, and rejoicing over them, that so we may 
both encourage them, and excite others to imitate 
them. God’s graces are amiable and. honorable 
in all, even in the poorest of the flock, as well as 
in their pastors. The smallest degrees must be cher- 
ished and encouraged; but the highest, more openly 
honored, and proposed to imitation, They who slight. ° 
the most gracious because they are of the laity, while 
they claim to themselves the honor of the clergy, as 
they shew themselves proud and carnal, take the ready 
way to debase themselves, and to bring their office 
into contempt. If there be no honor due to the real 
sanctity of a Christian, much less to the relative sanctity 
of a pastor; nor can he reasonably expect it should be 
given him, 


CHAPTER. III, 


OF SEVERAL PARTICULAR CASES AND CHARACTERS, TO BE RE- 
GARDED BOTH IN PREACHING AND PRIVATE DIsCOURSRH,. 


HAVING treated of preaching in general, and recom- 
mended private instruction with regard to some objects 
peculiar to it, we shall now take notice of such cases as 
are to be attended to in Boru. 


AOA : Unconverted Sinners. 


I. One great part of our ministerial work (i. e: both 
in’ public and in private,) is to bring unsound profes- 
sors to sincerity. 

Though we be not absolutely certain that this or 
that man in particular is unsound and unsanctified, yet 
as long as we have a certainty that many such attend 
upon our ministrations; and since we have a great 
probability that thisis the character of some that we 
can name, we have ground enough to go upon, in treat- 
ing with them for their conversion. 

Alas! the misery of the unconverted is so great, 
that it calls loudest for our compassion. They are “in 
the gall of bitterness, and the bond of iniquity.”* 
They have “no part or fellowship” in the pardon of sin, 
or the hope of glory. We have therefore a work of 
great necessity to do for them; even to “open their eyes, 
to turn them from darl:ness unto light; from the power 
of Satan unto God, that they may receive the forgive- 
ness of sins, and an inheritance among the sanctified 
by faith in Christ;”+—to soften and “open their hearts,” 
to the entertainment of the truth, if peradventure God 
will give them repentance, to the acknowledging of it, 
that they may escape out of the snare of Satan, who 
are led captive by him at his will.”{ Itisso sada case 
to see men in a state of damnation, that methinks we 
should not be able to let them alone, either in public 
or in private, whatever other work we have to do. 
I confess Tam forced frequently to neglect that which 
would tend to the further increase of the godly, and 
what may be called “stronger meat,’§ because of the 
lamentable necessity of the unconverted.. Who. can 
talk of controversies, or nice unnecessary points, or ev- 

en truths of a lower degree of necessity, however ex. 


* Acts vili, 23. t xxvii, 18, + 2. Tims i, 2a, 26. § Heb, vy. 12. 
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cellent, to gratify certain hearers of higher fancies, 
(who look for rarities, and expect to have their ears 
pleased) while he sees a number’ of ignorant, carnal, 
miserable siriners, before him, whe must be CHANGED — 
or DAMNED? Methinks I even see them entering upon 
their final woe! Methinks I hear them crying out for 
_the speediest heip!—If they have not hearts to seek or 
ask for help themselves, their misery speaks the loud- 
er. As Paut’s “spirit was stirred within him,” when 
he saw the Athenians’ so addicted to idolatry,* me- 
thinks it should cast us into one of his paroxysms, to 
see such numbers of men in the greatest danger of being. . 
everlastingly undone. Ifby faith we did indeed look: 
upon them as within a step of hell, it would more ef- 
fectually untie our tongues, than Crorsus’s danger 
did his son’s. He that will let a sinner go down to 
hell for want of speaking to him, has infinitely less es- 
teem for souls than the Redeemer of them had; and 
Jess for his neighbor, than rational charity will allow 
him to have for the greatest enemy. Oh! therefore 
brethren, whomsoever you neglect, neglect not the 
MOST MISERABLE. Whatever you pass over, forget 
not poor souls, who are under the condemnation and 
curse of the law, and who may every hour expect the 
infernal execution, if a speedy change do not prevent 
it. Oh! call after the impenitent with the greatest im- 
portunity, and diligently pursue this great work of com 
verting souls whatever else you leave undone! 

II. The next part of our ministerial work, is for 
‘the BUILDING uP those who are already converted. 

And here our work is various, according to the va- 
rious conditions of such. 

‘ * Acts xyil, 16: 
59 
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1, Many of our flock are young and weak; though 

of long standing, yet of small proficiency or strength. 

Indeed this is the most common condition of the 
godly: most of them. stop at very low degrees of grace; 
and it is no easy thing to get them higher. To bring 
them to higher and stricter opinions, is easy enough; 
but to increase their knowledge and gifts, is not easy, 
and to increase their Graces is the hardest of all. 

A state of weakness in grace is of very bad conse- 
quence. It abates consolation and delight in God, and 
makes persons less serviceable to God and man. They 
dishonor the gospel; they do but little good to any 
about them; or to themselves. And as they live to 
but little profit, they are unwilling, and too unfit to 
die. “How diligent then should ministers be, to cherish 
and increase the graces of God’s people! The strength 
of christians is the honor of the church. When men 
are inflamed with love of God; live by a lively opera- 
tive faith; set light by the profit and honors of the 
world; “love one another witha pure heart fervently;” 
can bear, and heartily forgive a wrong; suffer joyfully 
for the cause of Christ; walk inoffensively in the world; 
study to do good, willing “to be the servants of all for 
their good, becoming all things to all men that they. 
may win them,” yet “abstainmg from the appearance 
of evil;” and seasoning all their actions with a sweet 

“mixture of prudence, humility, zeal, and heavenly 
spirituality,—O what an honor are they to their pro- 
fession! what ornaments to the church! how excel- 
lently serviceable to God and man! The world would 
sooner believe that the gospel is indeed a werk of truth 
and power, if they could see more of these effects of 
it upon the hearts and lives of men. They are better 

‘ able to read the nature of a man’s religion in his tire 

than in the sipte. Those that “obey not the word, . 


. 
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may be won by the conversation” of such as these. 
It is therefore a necessary part of our work, to labor 
after the polishing and “perfecting of the saints,” that 
they may “be strong inthe Lord, and fitted for their 
master’s use.” 

2. Another sort of converts, who need our assist- 
ance, are such as labor under some particular distemp- 
er, or such asare often overcome by some particular 
lust, which keeps their graces under, and makes them 
temptations or troubles to others, and burdens to them- 
selves. 

Alas! there are too. many such persons as Teco. 
Some are especially addicted to pride; some to world- 
liness; some to this or that sensual desire; and many to 
sudden anger or violent passions. Now it is our duty 
to give our assistance to all these. We should labor, 


by dissuasions and clear discoveries of the odiousness of » 


their sin, and by suitable directions about the way of 
remedy, to help them to a fuller conquest of their cor- 


ruptions. We are the leaders of Christ’s army against” 


the “powers of darkness,’ and we must resist all the 


“works of darkness,” wherever we find them, though | 


it be in “the children of light.” We must be no more 
tender of the sins of the godly, than of the ungodly; 
nor ought we any more to befriend or favor them. 
In proportion as we love their persons above others, 
should we express it by opposing’ their sins, We 
must expect to meet with some tender persons among 
them, (especially when iniquity has got to any head, 
and many have indulged it) who will be as pettish, 
and as impatient of reproof,as some worse men; nay 
they will interest piety itself with their faults, and say 
that a minister who preaches, against them, preaches 
against the godly. But the servants of Christ must dao 
their duty, notwithstanding men’s peevishness, anc 
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must not so far “hate their. brother,’* as to forbear 
the plain rebuking of him, and “suffer sin to lie upon” 
his soul. hans 

3. Another sort of persons who require our regard, 
are DECLINING CHRISTIANS, who are either fallen into 
some scandalous sin, or who have abated their zeal 
and diligence, and discover that they have “lost their 
former love.” | 

As the case of backsliders is very sad, ovr diligence 
must be great for their recovery. It is sad to THEM: - 
SELVES, to have lost so much cf their life and peace 
and usefulness; and to have become so serviceable to 
Satan and hiscause. It is sad to us to see that all our 
Jabor is come to this;—that when we have taken so 
much pains with men, and have entertained such hopes’ 
concerning them, all should be so far frustrated. _ It is 
saddest of all to think that Gop should be so abused 
by those whom he hath so loved, and for whom he - 
has done so much; that the enemy should have ob- 
tained such an advantage over their graces; and that 
Curist should be so “wounded in the house of his 
friends;”—that the name of God should be evil spoken ~ 
of through them, and that those who fear him should 
be reproached for their sakes. Besides, the condition 
of such persons is deplorable, as a partial back-sliding 
has a tendency towards a total apostasy, and would 
end in it, if special grace were not to prevent it. 'The 
worse the condition of such christians is, the more lies 
upon us for their effectual recovery. We should “re- 
store those that are overtaken with a fault, in the spirit 
of meekness;”{ and yet see to it, that the sore be thor- 
oughly searched and healed, what pain soever it cost. 
We should especially look to the honor of the gospel, 


* Ley. Mix, 17. {Gal vi, he, 
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and see that such persons rise by such free and full 
confessions, and by such expressions of true repentance, 
that some reparation may be made to the church and 
their holy profession, for the wound of dishonor they 
had given both, by their sin. ,Much skill is required 
to the restoring of such souls. 

4, Much of our assistance is necessary for such of 
our people as have fallen under some great rempra- 
TION. 

Every minister therefore, should bare much insight 
into “Satan’s wiles.” We of all persons, should “not 
be ignorant of his devices.” We should be acquainted 
with the great variety of them; with the cunning craft 
of his instruments, “who le in wait to deceive,” and 
with all the methods used by the grand deceiver. 
Some of our people lie under temptations to error; 
especially the young, the unsettled, the self-conceited, 
and such as are most conversant with seducers. 
Young, raw, ungrounded Christians, are commonly of 
their mind who have most interest in their esteem, 
and most opportunity of familiar conversation to draw 
them into their way. And as they are tinder, errone- 
ous persons want not the sparks of zeal to set them on 
fire. A zeal for error and opinions of our own is 
natural; it is easily kindled and kept alive; though it. 
is far otherwise with a spiritual zeal for God. How 
much prudence and industry then is necessary for a 
pastor, to preserve the flock from being corrupted with 
noxious conceits; and especially s aie as he under pe- 
culiar temptations to it! Others are under tempte- 
tions to worldly-mindedness; others to intemperance; 
others to lust;—some to one sin, and some to another. 
A faithful pastor therefore, should have his eye upon 
all his flock; should labor to be acquainted with their 
natyral dispositions; with their business in the world; 
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with the company they live in, or are most conversant 
with; that so he may know where their temptations lie, 
‘and endeavor speedily, prudently, and diligently to belp 
them, both by his public preaching and private dis- 
course. 

5. Another branch of our ministerial work, is to 
comfort the piscoNSOLATE; and to settie the peace of 
our people’s souls, on sure and lasting grounds. 

To which end, the quality of their complaints, and 
the course of their lives had need to be known; for all 
persons must not have the same consolations, who 
have the same complaints.* : 

6. Another part of our work with regard to real 
Christians, respects those who are sTRONG and LIVELY. 

They have need of our assistance, partly to prevent 
their temptations and declensions, or to preserve the 
grace they have; partly to’help them to a further pro- 
gress and increase; and partly to direct them in the 
improvement of their graces for the service of Christ 
and the assistance of their brethren: as also to encour- 
age them (especially the aged, the tempted, and the 
afflicted) to persevere, that they “may receive their 
crown.” 

_ JIL Those whose characters are pousTFuL are alsg 
to be regarded both in our public and private: dis- 
courses. | 

There are some of our flock, who by a professed 
willingness to learn and obey, make it probable that 
they may have true repentance and faith, who yet, by 
their ignorance, or lukewarmness, or by some uneven 
‘walking, will occasion us fears as great as, or greater 


* The author tells us, that the reason of his brevity on this head, was, 
that he had particularly treated of it in his other works, (See vob. i, p- 
281, and 477, &e. See also his ‘Directions for spiritual comfort,” yol. 
u,p- 846, &c,)—and that this subject had been considered at large by 
several other authors, particularly by My. Bo. roy, inhis ‘Instructians 
for right comforting.” 
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than our hopes, with regard to their present safety; we. 
may’ see occasion to doubt the worst, though we have 

not ground to charge them with being unconverted 
and impenitent persons. I think half that come to me 
are of this sort, among whom I almost dare pronounce 
ten to one to be unregenerate. 

Now it may put some younger ministers to a diffi- 
culty to know what they should do with this sort of 
people, where they have no sufficient ground to pro- 
nounce them godly or ungodly, whatever their fears 
or hopes may be. J would advise you to be very 
cautious how you pass too hasty or absolute censures 
on any that you have to do with; because it is not an 
easy matter to discern that a man is certainly graceless, 
who professes to be a Christian. Besides, we may dis- 
eharge our duty with regard to such persons, without 
an absolute conclusion concerning their real characters. 
With regard to such let the following hints suffice. 

Keep them close to the use of public and private 
means.—Be often with the lukewarm and careless, to. 
admonish and awaken them: for this purpose take the 
opportunities of sickness, which will bow their hearts 
and open their ears.—See that they spend the Lord’s 
day, and order their families, aright. Draw them ofi 
from the temptations to, and occasions of sin. Charge 
them to come to you for help when their minds are 
distressed, to open to you their temptations and dan- 
gers before they are swallowed up by them. In your 
preaching, and your discourse with them, strike at the 
great radical sins; self seeking, carnality, sensuality, 
nade worldly- mindedness, sidaliy, &e. Press them 
to reading the scriptures, and other good books; and 
direct them to such as are most likely to awaken them. 
Engage their godly neighbors to have an eye oyer 
them. Keep up discipline in the church to awe them. 
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But especially maintain the life of grace in your souls; — 
that it may so appear to them in all your sermons, that 
every one who comes cold to the assembly, may have 
his mind properly affected before he departs. 

[Thus have we given some directions for discharg-_ 
ing our ministerial duty with regard to the uncon- 
verted,—to real converts of various classes,—and to 
those whose characters are doubtful. But there is 
another sort of men, whom we may probably meet 
with, in regard to whom it may be proper in this 
chapter, to give a few hints of advice;] That is, — 

1V. OpintaATED PERSONS, who being tainted with 
pride and self-conceit, are more ready to teach, than 
to be taught;—who rather than receive instruction 
from you, will quarrel with you, as ignorant or er- 
roneous. _ . 

The preservation of the unity and peace of your 
congregations, doth very mueh depend on your right 
dealing with such persons as these. [In order to cure 
them of their conceits, and to prevent others from be- 
ing infeeted with them, take the following directions. ] 

1. If any such person should fall in your way in 
any of your private conferences with your people; and . 
by his impertinence should strive to divert you from 
better discourse, tell him that the meeting was appointed 
for another use, and that you think it improper to 
pervert it from that.—However let him know, that — 
you do not say this to avoid any trial of the truth, 
but that you will, at any other time, give him satis- 
faction, or receive instruction from him. . 

2. When you meet him with such an intent, ask 
him such questions as appear to be of great impor- 
tance, but take care to throw some difficulty in his 
way, and be sure to keep the predicate out of your 
questions: put him most upon defining or distinguish- 
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ing.* If he discover his ignorance in the case propos- 
ed, endeavor to humble him under a sense of his 
pride and presumption, in going about with a teach- 
ing, contentious behavior, while he is so ignorant in 
things of very great moment. At the same time, sec 
to it that you are able to ive him information with 
regard to those points, wherein you find him ignorant. 

3. Take care to discern the spmir of the man.— 
If he be a settled perverse schismatic, quite transported 
with pride, humble him as much as you can before 
other persons. But if you find him godly, and there — 
18 hope of his restoration, only do this in a private 
manner. Do not let fall any bitter words that would 
tend to his disparagement. We must always be as 
tender of the reputation of good men, as our fidelity 
to them and the truth will permit, We must “restore 
such with the spirit of meekness.” There is little 
hope of doing them any good, if you once exasperate 
them, and disaffect them towards you. 

4. If youcome to debate any controversy with 
such persons, tell them that seeing they think them- 
selves able to teach you, it is your desire to learn.— 
When they have spoken their minds to you in their 
dictatorial manner, let them know, that they have said 
nothing NEw to you; that you had considered of it all 
before, and thatif you had seen divine evidence for it, 
you had received it long ago: that you are truly wil- 
ling to receive all truth, but that you have far better , 
evidence for the doctrines you have embraced than 
they have for the contrary. If they desire to hear 
what your evidence is, tell them, that if they will 
hear as learners, with impartiality and humility, freely 
entertaining the truth, you | will communicate your 


* The author produces a number of such questions’ (chap, vjii, §2) 
which it was judged unnecessary here to re tain. 
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evidence to them in the best manner you can.—When 
you haye brought any such person to. this, first shew 
him your reasons against the grossest imperfections of 
his own discourse, and then give him a few of the 
clearest. texts of scripture in support of your senti- 
ments,— When you have done, give him some Book 
that best defends the truth in question; desire him to 
peruse it carefully, and to bring you a sober solid an- 
swer to it, if, after the perusal, he judge it to be un- 
sound. And, if-you can, fasten some one of the most 
striking evidences on him before you leave him.—If 
he refuse to read the book, endeavor to convince him 
of his unfaithfuiness to the truth, and his own soul. 

But above all, before you part, sum ‘up the truths 
wherein you are both acreep. Ask such a person 
whether he suppose that you may obtain salvation if 
at live according to your faith? And, if he will allow 

bat you may,—whether they that are so far agreed 
et not live in love and peace, as children of the 
same God, and heirs of the same kingdom?—Wheth- 
er, notwithstanding your smaller difference, you are 
not bound to hold communion in public worship and 
church relation, and to walk together in the fear of 
God? And whether it be not schism to separate for 
the sake of-so smail a disagreement. 

5. In order to preserve the church from such an 
infection it is desirable, that the minister beso far su- 
perior to the people, as to be abl. to teach them, and 
keep them in awe, and manifest their weaknesses to 
themselves and others.—The truth is (a truth which 
cannot be hid) it is much owing to the weakness of 
ministers, that our poor people run into so many fac- 
tions. When a proud seducer has a nimble tongue, 
and a minister isso dull or ignorant as to be confound- 
ed by him in company, it brings him into contempt, 
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and overthrows thé weak, who judge his to be the 
best cause, that talks in the most confident, plausible, 
and triumphant manner. : 

6. Endeavor frequently and thoroughly to powseds 
your people’s minds with the nature, necessity, and 
daily use of the great unquestionable principles of re- 
ligion, and of the great sin and danger of a perverse 
zeal about the lower points, especially before the 
greater are well understood. Convince them of the © 
obligations we are all under, to maintain the Bi 
and peace of the church. 

If any small (but hurtful) controversy should Bia 
in order to divert them fr om it, do you raise a great- 
er, yourself; which you have better advantage to 
manage, and which is not likely to make a division, 
Let contentious persons know that there are greater 
difficulties than theirs, first to be resolved.—Go and 
converse with the persons whom you perceive to be 
affected with any noxious conceits, as. soon as possi- 
ble. When a five is kindling, resist it in the beginning, 
is make not light of the smallest spark. 

. Preach to dnieda *anglitees these, some higher 
vis which shall be above their understandings. 
Feed them not always “with milk,” but sometimes 
with “strong meat;” for it exceedingly puffs them up 
with pride, when they hear nothing from ministers, 
but what they already know, and can say themselves; 
this it is that makes them think themselves as wise as 
you, and as fit to be teachers, and it is this that hath 
set so many of them on preaching: For they believe 
that you know no more than you preach.—However, 
don’t neglect the great fundamentals of religion, nor 
wrong other persons for their sakes. : 

8. Be sure to preach ‘as little as possible against 
such persons as these, Never in a direct manner op- 
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pose their sect By NAME, or any reproachful title; for 
‘such persons are ordinarily exceeding tender, proud, 
passionate, and rash: so that they will but hate you, 
and fly from you as an enemy, and say that you rail 
at them. Without mentioning THEM, lay the grounds 
clearly and soundly, which must subvert their ER- 
xors. If you are obliged at any time to deal with 
them directly, handle the controversy thoroughly, 

» » peaceably, and convincingly. Be not long upon it; 
4. say all that can be said; but choose that which 
ey can have the least pretence to quarrel with, and 

ad bias what would require more trouble to defend. 

9. Keep up PRIVATE MEETINGS, and draw these 
persons in among you: manage them prudently, and 

_ by this means you may keep them from such meet- 
ings among themselves as will promote divisions: Pro- 
fessors very commonly will have private meetings; 
which, if well conducted, are of great use to their edi- 

fication; but if not, will be of bad consequence. . 
In the management of them for the present purpose 
observe the following rules. Be sure that you give 
4 constant attendance. Let not the exercises of the 
meeting be such as encourage private men’s ostenta- 
tion of their gifts, but such as tend to the edification of 
the people. Do not let private men preach or ex- 
pound scripture; nor let every one speak to questions 
of his own proposing; but do you repeat the sermons 
you have preached, call upon God in prayer, and sing 
bis praise. Yet let there be some opportunity for the 
people to speak. When you have done repeating, give 
them liberty to propose any difficulties they want. to 
have resolved respecting the subject in hand, or any 
other. If you perceive any of them ‘bent upon the 
exercise of their abilities for ostentation, be not too 
severe upop them, but mildly let them know, that. it 
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is for their good and the edification of the church, that 
you oppose it. However, 

10. Make use of your PEOPLE’S GIFTs to the utter- 
most, as your helpers, in their proper places, in an or- 
dinary way, and under your guidance. This may - 
prevent them from using them in a disorderly way, 

In opposition to you. It has been a great cause of 
schism, that ministers have contemptuously: refused 
to make use of private men’s gifts for their assistance, 
and thrust them too far from holy things. The good 
work is likely to go on but poorly, ifnone but minis- 
ters are employed in it. By a prudent improvement. 
of the gifts of the more able christians (none of which 

_ God gave to be buried, but for common use) we may. 
receive much help from them, and prevent their abuse, 
as lawful marriage prevents fornication. 

You may use the gifts of your people for several 
purposes: €. g. urge them tobe diligent in teaching, 
eatechising, and praying with their own families. Ree: 
ommend "4 to them to step out now and then to their 
ignorant neighbors, to catechise and instruct ther, in 
meekness and patience. Desiie them to go often to 
impenitent and scandalous sinners, and endeavor, with 
all possible skill and earnestness, yet also with love 
and patience, to reform, convert, and save their souls, 
Acquaint them with their duty of watching over each 
ether “in brotherly love;”. of “admonishing and _ ex- 
horting one anotherd aily;” if any of them walk disor- 
derly, to reprove them, and if they prevail not, “to tell 
the officers of the church,” that they may be further 
dealt with, as Christ has appointed. At your private 
meetings employ them in prayer. _ In some cases send 
them to visit particular persons in your stead, waen 

‘you are prevented from going. Let some of them be 

- chosen to represent, and be agents for the church, in 
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affairs of importance relating to it. Let such as are 
fit, be made subservient officers, I mean Deacons, that 
they may afford you help in a-regular way; and then 
they will, by their relation, discern themselves obliged 
to maintain the unity of the church, and the authority 
of the ministry. But be sure that they may be men 
competently qualified for the office. 

I am persuaded, if ministers had thus used the 
abilities of their ablest members, they might have pre- 
vented much of the division, distraction, and apostasy, 
that have befallen us; for they would then have found 
enough upon thei hands, for higher parts than theirs, 
without invading the ministry; and would have seen 
cause to bewail the inequality of their abilities, to the 
work which belonged to them. Experience would 
have convinced aii humbled them more than our 
words will do. ati, 

11. Still keep up christian love and familiarity even 
with these that have begun to warp and make defec- 
tion: lase not your interestin them while you have 
any thoughts of attempting their recovery. 

If they withdraw into separate meetings, follow 
them, and enter into a.mild debate as to the lawful- 
ness of it. Tell them that you havea mindto hear 
what they have to say, and to be among them for 
their good, if they will give you leave, for fear they 
should run to further evil. - You will thereby prevent 
much reviling, and the venting of further errors, and by 
a moderate gentle opposition of them, may in time, con- 
vince them of their folly: and by this means, if any 
reducers come from abroad to confirm them, you will 
be ready to oppose them, and so will at least do much 
to prevent the increase of their party. 

Ministers themselves have occasioned many divis- 
tons in Eneland, by contemning those that have with- 
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drawn site separate meetings; by talking against them, 
and by reproeving them in the pulpit; while they have . 
been entire strangers to them, or have shunned their 
company, and inthe mean time have given seducers 
an opportunity to be familiar with them, and to do 
what they pleased with them without contradiction. 
Oh that ministers had been less guilty of the err ors and 
schisms that they talk against! But it is easier to chide 
sectaries in the pulpit, and subscribe a testimony 
against them, than to play the skilful physician for 
their cure, or to do the tenth part of our duty to pre- 
vent or heal their disorders. I am not finding fault 
with prudent reprehensions of, or testimonies. against 
them in public: but I think too many of us have cause 
to fear, lest we do but publicly proclaim our own 
shame, by our negligence or weakness; and lest, in 
condemning, and testifying against them, we testify 
against and condemn ourselves. Wiet 

12. In order to preserve your church from divis- 
ions, and to keep your people from running after ir- 
regular, libertine preachers, be sure that you never  Iet 
these authors of schism out-do you in any thing that is 
good. 

Astruth should be more effectual for sanctification 
than error, if you give them this advantage, you give 
them the day, and all your disputations will do but 
little good. Weak people judge all by the outward 
appearance, and by the effects, not being able to judge 
of the doctrine itself: they think he has the best cause, 
whom they take to be the best man. I extend this rule 
both to doctrine and to life: e.g, Ifa libertine preach 
FREE-GRACE, do you preach it up more effectually than 
he: be much upon it, and make it more glorious, on right 
grounds, than he'can do on his wrong. If onthe like » 
pretence he magnify the grace of Love, do net con- 
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tradict him in the affirmative, only in the negative, and — 
destructive part: but go beyond him, and preach up 
the LOvE or Gop, with its motives and> effects, more 
fully and effectually than he can do, on the corrupt 
grounds on which he proceeds: or else you will make 
allthe silly people believe, that the difference bctween 
you and him is, that he is for free-grace, and for the 
love of God, and that you are against both. So if an 
enthusiast talks of the Hoty Guost, as the light and 
witness and Jaw within us, do you fall upon that subject 
too, and do that well which he does ill; preach up the 
office of the Holy Spirit; his indwelling and operations; 
the light and testimony and law within us, better than 
he does. You must pwe.x upon these thingsin your 
preaching, as well as he; for the people will take no 
notice of a short concession. I might mention many 
more instances to this purpose, but these will be suffi- 
cient to shew what I mean: the sum of which is, that 
preaching TruTu is the most successful way of confut- 
ing error. Further, 

We should be careful that seducers do not excel us 
in the practice of religious puTiEs, any more than in - 
defending any sacred athe, 

Do any of them express an hatred of sin, and a de- 
sire of church-reformation?..We should much more. 
Do they, when they meet together, spend their time 
in religious discourse, instead of vain jangling? Let 
us do so much more. Are they unwearied in propa- 
gating their opinions? Let us be much more diligent 
in propagating the truth. Will they condescend to 
the meanest, and “creep into houses to lead captive 
the silliest” of the flock? Let us stoop as low, and be 
as diligent to do them good. Are they loving to their 
party and contemners of the world? Let us be lovers 
Of ALL: SrPRriahy of all the saints, let us “do good 
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‘to all, especially to those of the household of faith.” 
Let us love an enemy as well as they can do a friend. 
Let us be more just than they; more merciful than 
they; more humble, meek, and patient than they; “for 
this is the will of God, that by WELL-poING, we put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men.”* There is — 
no virtue wherein your example will do more to abate 
men’s prejudices, than humility, meekness, and self- 
denial. Forgive injuries, and “be not»overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” Imitate our bles. 
‘sed Lord, “who when he was reviled, reviled not 
again.” ‘Take not up carnal weapons against your 
enemies (further than self-preservation or the public — 
good requireth it,) but overcome them with kindness, 
patience, and gentleness. If you believe that Curist 
was more imitable than Cmusar or ALEXANDER, and 
that it is more glorious to be a christian than a con- 
queror, or to be a man than a beast, contend with 
charity and not with violence. Do not.set force 
against force; but meekness, love, and patience. If 
we thus excel these men in an holy, harmless, right- 
eous, merciful, fruitful, and heavenly life, as well as 
in soundness of doctrine, “by our fruits we shall be 
known,” and the weaker sort of people will see the 
truth, in this reflection of it, who cannot see it in it- 
self. Then our “light will so shine before men, that 
they may be led to glorify our Father who is in heav- 
en:” and even “they that obey not the word, may, 
without the word, be won by the conversation”t of 
their teachers. , 

Oh how happy had Encianp been; how happy 
had all the churches been, if the ministers of the gos- 
pel had taken these courses; This would have done 


* 1 Pet.ii, 15, +1 Pet, fii, 1,2 
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more against error and schism, than all our exclaim- 
ing against them hath done, or than all the force of 
the magistrate can do. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF CATECHISING:* wITH PARTICULAR DIRECTIONS IN REFER-~ 
ENCE TO IT. 


[HAVING ireated of private and personal instruc- 
tion, we proceed to recommend one very excellent 
and useful method of conducting it, viz. by CaTr- 
cHIsING.]—For the better management of this work, 
the following directions may be of service:—they are 
of two kinds, viz. for bringing your people to comply 
with your design,—and for executing it in the. most 
acceptable and useful manner. 

1. In order to bring those persons to comply with 
this method of instruction, (whom you think proper, 
thus to instruct,) 

It will be a matter of vast importance to behave 
yourselves, through the main course of your ministry, 
in such a manner as may convince them of your abili- 
ty, and your unfeigned love to them. When people 
are convinced that a minister is qualified for his work, 
and intends no private ends of his own, but merely 
their good, they will more readily stoop to his advice, 
and be persuaded by him. 

Supposing this general preparation, the next thing 
to be done is, to convince your people of: the benefit 
and necessity of this method of instruction, for the 


* By Carecuisine, the author plainly meant, not only hearing per- 
sons repeat, and expounding to them, a FoRM oF worDbs containing the 
grand and common principles of religion; but proposing to ~— fainiliar 
questions of our own, .in order the better to judge of their } knowledge 
and dispositions, and to be the more capable of suiting our instruction 
and admonitions to them. And this method he recommerds to be used 


not only with respect to children, but those who are come to year’ of 
maturity. 
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good of their souls. In order to this, it will be prop- 
er to preach some plain and serious sermons to shew 
the benefit and necessity of an acquaintance with di- 
vine truths in general, particularly the great: pRriNnct- 
PLES of religion; and that persons advanced in life 
have equal need to be instructed in them with others, 
and in some respects greater.—Make them understand 
that this is not an arbitrary business of your devising 
or imposing, but that “necessity is laid upon you” to 
look to every member of your flock, according ic 
your ability, and that if you neglect to do it, they 
may “perish in their iniquities, and their blood be re- 
quired at your hands.” When this is done, furnish 
every family with a catechism [where you apprehend 
they need it] or see that they furnish themselves.— 
Take a catalogue of the names of all those whom you — 
intend thus to instruct, that you may know whom to 

expect, and who fail to give their attendance. Dea) 

very gently with them, and take off all discourage- 

ments as effectually as youcan, Do not insist upon 

every person’s committing the catechism to memory; 

but, where they labor under peculiar difficulties, only 

exhort them to read it often, and get the substance of 

it into their minds and hearts, If any persons will, 
not submit to be thus instructed by you, go to them 

and expostulate the matter with them; know what 

their reasons are; and convince them of the sinfulness 

and danger of contemning the help that is offered 

them, Souls are so precious, that we should not lose 

one for want of labor; but should follow them while 

there is any hope, and not give them up as desperate, 

till there be no remedy.* 


* “Tonorant souls (says Mt, Gurnat) feel no such smart as to put 
them upon inquiring for a physician. Ifthe minister stay ull they send 
for him to instruct them, he may sooner hear the bell go for them than 
any messenger come for him. You must seek’ them out, and net expect 
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2. Having brought your people to comply witis 
this kind of instruction, the next thing to be consid- 
ered is, how you should deal the most effectually with 
them in the work. oe 

And I must say that I think it isa much easier 
matter to compose and preach a good sermon, than 
to deal rightly with an ignorant man for his instruc- _ 
tion in the principles of religion. -'This work will try 
the abilities and tempers of ministers; it will shew the 
difference between one man and another, more than 
pulpit preaching can do. Good bishop Usner ob- 
serves, “As the laying of the foundation skilfully, is 

-a matter of the greatest importance in the whole 
building, so it is the very master-piece of the wisest 
builder. Thus the apostle PauL conceived of it when 
he said, “according to the grace of God given to me, 
as a wise master builder, I laid the foundation.”* The 
neglect of this, is the frustrating the whole work of 
the ministry.—The directions which I think should 
be observed in managing this work are the following. 

1. When your people, one family or more, come 
to you, (which perhaps it will be the best for them to 
do,t) begin your work with a short preface to remove 
all discouragements, and to prepare them for your in. 


that they will come to’you. These are a sort of people that are more 
atraid of theit remedy than their disease, and study more to hide their 
ignorance than to have it cured; it should make us pity them the more 
hecanse they can pity themselves so little. .... Itis an unhappiness 
to some of us, who have to do with a multitude, that we eannot attend 
on them, as their needs require . . . but let us look to it, that though 
we cannot do what we should, we be not wanting in what we may.” 
Guewnav’s Christian Armour, p. 235, quoted by the author at the end 
of his preface. (Fifth Edition fol. p. 89.) “The whole passage is 
worth reading, 
* 1-Cor. ji, 10, i 
+ Mr. Baxter, in his preface, tells us what was his method: “At the 
delivery of the catechisms (says he) I take a catalogue of all the persons 
ofunderstanding in the parish; the clerk goes a week beforehand to every 
family to tell them when to come and at what hour: e. g. one family at 
eight o’clock, the next at nine, the next atten, &c.” 
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structions: e.g. “It may perhaps appear to some of 
you (my friends) an uncommon and troublesome busi- 
ness, which I now put you upon: but I hope you will 
not think it needless. Had I thought so, I should 
have saved you and myself this labor. But God has 
told me in his word, how great a thing it is to have 
the charge of souls, and that the “blood of them that 
perish will be required at the hands” of such: ministers 
as neglect them; so that my conscience will not suffer 
me to be so guilty of such a neglect, as I have been. 
The Lord only knows how long you and I may be 
together; it therefore concerns me to do what I can 
for your salvation, and my own, before I leave you 
and the world. I hope you will be glad of help in so 
needful a work, and not think much of it that I put 
you to this trouble, when even the trifles of the world 
_ cannot be gotten without much greater.” 

2. In general, take each person alone, and discourse | 
with him out of the hearing of the rest; for some do 
not like to be questioned before others, and cannot 
answer you with freedom. However let none be 
present but those of the same family, or those with 
whom they are familiar. I find by experience that, 
in general, people will bear plain and close dealing 
about their sin, their misery, and their duty when 
you have them alone, better than when. others are 
present. 

3. As for those that commit a catechism to memory, 
it may be proper at the beginning of these exercises, 
to take an account of what they have learned, and to 
hear them repeat the answers to each question. 

4. When you form questions of your own to pro- 
pose to them, be careful of the following things, Let 
them be such as they may perceive to be of great im- 
portance, and of the nearest concernment to them- 
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selves: e.g. “What do you think becomes of me 
when they die? Do you believe that you have sinned? 

What doth sin deserve? What remedy hath God 
provided for saving sinful and miserable souls? Hath 

any one suffered for sin in our stead? Who are they 

that God will pardon? What change must be made 

on all that will be saved? And how is it made? Where 

is our chief happiness, and what must our hearts be 

most set upon?” Take heed of asking them any nice, 

doubtful, or difficult questions. Be very cautious how 

you put them upon definitions, or descriptions: so 

contrive to bring the predicate into your questions. © 
that they may perceive what you mean: e.g. “What. 
is God? Ishe flesh and blood as we are, or is he a 

spirit?” Look net after words but things; and often 

leave them to a bare yes, or no; for there are many 

elderly and even godly people who cannot speak their 

minds in any tolerable expressions. If you find them 

at a loss, and unable to answer you, do not drive them 
on too hard, or too long, lest they should imagine that 
you only intend to puzzle and disgrace them. When 

you perceive them troubled that they cannot answer, 
take off their burden. by answering the question your- 
self; and then do it thoroughly and plainly, that they 
may understand it before you leave them. 

5, When you have done what you think necessary 
in trying their knowledge, proceed to instruct them 
further. This must be done according to their several 
characters. If the person be a professor, fall upon 
something which you apprehend he most needs; either 
explain some. doctrine, or lay the foundation of ‘some 
duty which you have reason to think he neglects, Ke. 
If the person be grossly ignorant, give him a plain 
familiar summary of the Christian religion; for though 
he may have it in the catechism, a more familiar way 
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of discoursing upon it, may help him better to under- 
stand it. If you perceive he does not understand you, 
go over it again; then ask him whether he does or not; 
and endeavor to leave it fixed in his memory. 

If you suspect any to be ungodly, whether they be 
grossly ignorant or not, make a prudent inquiry into 
their states. ‘The least offensive way of doing it will 
be to take your occasion from some article in the 
catechism, which they have repeated: e.g. “Though I 
have no desire needlessly to pry into the secrets of 
any, yet because it is the office of a minister to give 
advice to his people in the matters of salvation, and 
because it is so dangerous a thing to be mistaken, 
where life or death eternal are depending, I would in- 
treat you to deal faithfully, and tell me whether you 
ever found this great change upon your hearts;— 
whether you live in this or that sin;—or, whether you 
perform this or that duty, &c. If any such person 
tells you he hopes he is converted, shew him, in the 
plainest manner, what true conversion is; then renew 
and enforce the inquiry. Ask him such questions as 
' these: “Can you truly say, that all the known sins of 
your past life are the grief of your heart? ‘That you have 
felt yourself undone by them? ‘That you have gladly 
entertained the news of a Savior, and have cast your 
soul upon Christ alone for salvation? Can you say 
from your heart that you hate the sins which-you for- 
merly loved, and that you now love that holy 
life for which once you had no relish? Do you live 
in the practice of any known sin, or in the neglect of | 
any known duty? Is the main course and the bent 
of your whole life to please God, and enjoy him for 
ever?” Mention particularly some of those duties which 
you most suspect him to omit, and agk him whether 
he performs them; especially prayer, in the family, 
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and in secret; as also, how he spends the Lord’s day? _ 

7. If you discern an apparent probability that the _ 
person is in an unconverted state, your next business is _ 
to labor, with all your skill and power, to bring his — 
heart to a sense of his condition. Address him in 
some such manner as this: “Truly friend, the Lord 
knows I have no mind to make your case worse than 
it is, nor to occasion you any unnecessary fear or 
trouble; but I] suppose you would take me for an en- 
emy, and not a faithful friend, if I should flatter you 
and not tell you the truth. J much fear that you are 
yet a stranger to the new and divine life. If you were 
a Christian indeed, you would not have lived in. such 
asin, &c. &c. Alas! What have you been doing? 
How have you spent your time, that you are so ignor- 
ant, and so unprepared for death if you should now 
be called to it?) What if you had died before now in 
an unconverted state? What had become of you, and 
where had you now been?” Here be very earnest; if 
you get not the heart you get nothing. That which 
does not affect is soon forgotten. 

Let this be followed with a practical exhortation » 
concerning the nature and necessity of closing with. 
Clirist, and the use of every proper means, en the 
time to come, to avoid former sins. Speak to them 
to this effect. “I am heartily sorry to find you in so 
bad a case, but should be more so to leave you in it. 
Let me therefore intreat you for the Lord’s sake, and 
for your own sake, to regard what I shall say to you. 
It is a great mercy that you was not cut off in your 
natural state; that you have yet life and time; especial- 
ly that there is a sufficientremedy provided for you in 
the blood of Christ. There is yet a possibility of your 
being converted and saved. Let me then entreat you, 
not to rest in your present condition, since, if you do, 
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you must perish forever, Think seriously of the van- 
ity of the world; the awful nature of eternity; and 
the importance of religion. Without any delay, accept 
of the salvation nitive’ in the gospel, and close with 
_ the Lord Jesus Christ who offers it to you. Resolve 
immediately against your former sins, and be diligent 
in the use of all God’s appointed means, till the great 
change of regeneration be wrought. Because you 
cannot effect this change yourself, betake yourself daily 
to God in prayer, a: ad beg of him to effect it, as well 
as pardon your sins. Avoid carefully all temptations 
to, and occasions of, sin. Forsake your evil compan- 
ions, and join the company of them that fear God. 
Especially spend the Lord’s day in holy exercises, hs 
in public and private: lose not any time, but especially, 
lose not that most precious time which God has given 
you to be instructed by him, and prepared for, your 
latter end.” Be sure, if you can, .to get a promise 
from such persons that they will attend to your advice. — 
Ask it solemnly; reminding them of the presence of 
God who hears, their promises, and will expect the 
performance. 
8. Through the whole of these exercises see that 
your manner, as well as matter, be suited to the.end. 
Make a difference according to the différence of the 
persons you have to deal with. With the dull and 
obstinate, you must be earnest and severe: with the 
tender and timorous you must mildly insist upon di- 
rection and confir mation. With the young, you must 
represent the shame and evil of sensual pleasures, and 
the necessity of mortification: with the aged, you 
must disgrace the present world; you must represent _ 
the nearness of their change; and the aggra’ s of | 
their sins, if they live and die impenitent. ae 
—— you may be very fk vith Your superiors 
P. 62 “* 
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‘and elders, you must speak with more reverence. ‘Te 
the rich, the nature and necessity of self-denial must be ~ 
opened: to the poor, we must shew the great “riches 
of glory” proposed to them in the gospel. The evil 
and danger of those sins must be insisted on, to which 
cach one’s age, or sex, or temperature of body, or em- 
ployment in the world, does most incline them. Be 
as condescending, familiar, and plain, as possible with 
those of the weakest capacities, Give them the scrip- 
ture proofs of all that you say, to convince them that 
it is not you only, ut God; by you, who speaks to 
them. Be serious in all, but especially in your appli- 

cations. I scarcely fear any thing more than lest some 

Fr a ministers will hurry over this work superficial- 
y, and destroy this, as they do all other duties, by 

_ turning it into a mere formality; proposing a few cold 
questions, and giving a few cold words of advice, with- 
out any life and feeling in themselves, or any likeli- 
hood of producing any feeling in the hearers. But 
surely he that values souls and knows what opportu- 
nity is before him, ee it accordingly. 

'T'o this end, it will be of considerable importance 
that both before, and in the work, we take great pains 
with our own hearts; especially to strengthen our be- 
lief of the truth of the gospel, aad the invisible glory 
and misery which are to come. ‘This work will greatly 
try the. strength of our faith. A superficial Christian 
will feelhis zeal quite fail him. (especially when the 
duty is grown common,) for want of a belief in the 
things ni is treating of, to keep italive. In the pulpit, 
from the press, and in public acts, where there is room 
for ostentation, the hypocritical minister will give you 

ut an affected eat and ae 
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perform them. We should endeavor to prepare our-— 
selves for this business particularly by private prayer. 
And, if the time will permit, it will be best to begin 
and end these exercises I am recommending with a * 
short prayer with our people. 
Lastly; if God has given you ability, extend your 
charity to the poorer sort before they part from you, 
- for their relief, and for the time that is thus taken from 
their labors; especially forthe encouragement of those 
that make the best proficiency. 


CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENTS FOR PERSONAL INSTRUCTION, PARTICULARLY BY 
CATECHISING IN THE MANNER RECOMMENDED. 


IT must, indeed, be acknowledged that the method of 
instruction which has been proposed is attended with 
many. difficulties and discouragements. Many arise 
both from our people, and from ourselves. ‘There is 
IN us much dulhess and lazifiess: so that it will not be . 
easy to bring us to be faith o hard a work. We 
‘have also a base man-pleasing disposition, which will 
suffer us to let men go quietly to hell, lest we should 
lose their respect. We are move ready to venture on 
_the displeasure of God, and their everlasting misery, 
than draw upon us their ill-will; and are so carnal 
that we-dare not be faithful for fear of losing our in- 
come, or bringing ourselves into difficulties. Many of 
us have a foolish bashfulness, which makes us back- 
ward to begin this great me. J We are so modest, 


_. forsooth, that we biush to speak for Christ, or contra- 


dict the devil, or attempt to save a soul; while we are 
> zz. é 
less ashamed of more shameful works thar We 


are commonly too unfit for this work by r f our 
onleloes we know no how to deal 
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with an ignorant worldling for his salvation, how te 
eet within him and win upon him; nor how to suit 
our addresses to. men’s several conditions and tempers. 
But the greatest impediment of all is, that we our- 
selves are too weak in the faith, and feel too little of 
the power of religion upon our souls. Our belief of 
_ divine truths and invisible things is so feeble that it 
will hardly excite in us so kindly, resolute, and con- 
stant a zeal as.is necessary for this work. 

Besides these difficulties from ourselves, we have too 
many to encounter from our PKoPLE. Many of them — 
will scorn to ceme to us to be taught, imagining they 
are too good to be catechised, or too old to learn. 
Many are so dull that they will keep away, as ashamed 
of their ignorance; or, 1f they come, you will find it 
_an hard, matter to get them to understand you; and 
yet more difficult to work upon their hearts, so as to 
produce a saving change; which is our principal end, 
and without which our labor is almost lost. Oh what 
a.rock a-carnal heart ist) How strongly will it resist 
the most pow erful p ions, and with what uncon- 
cern will sinners -héa® of everlasting life and death! 
And even when you have made some desirable im- 
pressions upon them, if you have not a special care 
over them, the:r hearts will soon return to their former 
hardness, and their old companions, and temptations, 
will work. off all again. [These things must. be ac- 
knowledged to be great discouragements;'j but in a 
necessary work, they: should excite us to the greater dil- 
igence. [That ruts 18a necessary work, will appear, 
if we consider] the benefits to be expected from it,— 
and the obligations ministers are laid under to per- 


1s consider the BENEFITS which may reason- 
oted method of private amistruc- 


ton which hat ed. And 


a 
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|. It is attended with the most excellent advantage 
for informing the judgment, = changing the will, of 
the ignorant and ungodly. 7 

It will tend greatly to inform the understanding, to 
have the sum of christianity in the memory. Though 
bare words will be of but little advantage, yet when 
the words are plain English, he who has them by rote, - 
is much more likely to know the truths contained in 
them than another. Such forms of sound words 
(though some deride all catechisms as unprofitable) 
may be of admirable use; especially as we shall have 
an opportunity, by personal converse with those who 
have committed them to memory, to try how far they 
understand them; to explain to them what they do 
not understand; and to insist on those particulars 
which we apprehend each person has most need to 
hear. 

[In some respects this kind of instruction has the 
preference to PREACHING.” What other argument 
need we for this than our own experience? I seldom 
deal with men on this great business, in private serious 
conference, but they go away with some seeming 
convictions, and. promises of new obedience; and 
sometimes with a deep remorse, and affecting sense of 


*«¢Private, frequent, spiritual conference (saith Dr. Hammonpn) be-« 
tween fellow christians, but especially between the Presbyter and those 
of his charge, particularly in the discussion of every man’s spctvial sins, in- 
firmities, and inclinations,jmay prove very useful and advantageous (in 
order'to spiritual directions, reproof, and comfort) to the making the man 
of God perfect. And to tell the truth, ifthe pride and, self-conceit of 
some, the carelessness of others, the bashfulness of a third sort, the nau- 
seating and instant satiety of any good in a fourth, if the follies of men 
and the artifices of Satan, had not put this practice quite out of fashion 
among’ us, there isno doubt but more good might be done by ministers 
this way, than is now done by any other means, even than by that of pub. 
lic preaching, which is now almost solely depended upon: it being, as 
QuinTsuran saith, (comparing public and private instruction of y 
a mote likely way to fill narrow mouth’d bottles (and such ar 
of us) to take them single in the hand, 


nd pour water into th 
to set them altogether, and throw ever § a them.” _ 
. ' ‘Dr. Hammonn on the] mit ek ys, Ch. iv. §104. 
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their condition. Yea, I have found (and I doubt not 
but you have experienced the same) that-an ignorant 
sot, who for a long time had been an unprofitable 
hearer, has got more knowledge and remorse of con- 
science, in half an hour’s close conversation, than he 
did by ten years public preaching. I know twat is 
the most excellent means, because we therein speak to 
many at once; but this private way of preaching is 
usually far more effectual], for many reasons. e. g. 
Wehave the best opportunity to imprint religious 
truths upon the heart, when we can speak to each 
one’s particular necessity, and can say to the sinner, 
“thou art the man;” when we. can mention his par- 
ticular case, and address him in regard to it with fa- 
miliar importunity. ~ If any thing in the world 1s like- 
ly to do our people good, it is this. They will under- 
stand a familiar speech, who hear a sermon as if it were 
nonsense. Besides, they have far greater advantage 
for the application of itto themselves. By this means, 

you will hear their objections, and know where Satan — 
has the most advantage over them, or what it is that 

resists the truth; and so may be the more able, effectu- 

ally to convince them.—We can here answer their 

objections, drive them to a stand, urge them'to discover. 
their resolutions for the future, and to promise to use the 

means for reformation, Again; in private, we may 

speak in‘a much PpLAINER manner than we can in. 
public, ‘The plainest preacher, can hardly speak plain - 
enough in the pulpit, to make many understand. I 
have often been surprised to find how grossly igno- 
rant many are who haye been my hearers several 
years; who are as unable to answer some of the plain- 
est questions as if they had never heard the gospel 
in their lives: Now in public we cannot use such 
homely expressignst ame many repetitions as their 
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dulness requires; but in private we may. In public 
our speeches are long; we quite over-run their under- 
standings and their memories; so that they aré con- 
founded and unable to follow us; one thing drives out 
another, that they know not what we have been 
saying: butin private we may take our work gradatim, 
and take our hearers with us as we go. By their an- 
swers to our questions we may see how far they go 
with us, and what we have next to do. In public, 
by our length, and speaking ALONE, we lose their at-, 
tention; but when they are interlocutors we can easily 
cause them to attend. I conclude therefore, that pub- 
lic preaching alone will not be sufficient, nor effett- 
ual for the conversion of so many as this method. 
Long may you study and preach to little purpose, if © 
you neglect this duty. ; 

2. This work of private instruction, if well manag- 
ed, will be the means of the most orDERLY building 
up those that are converted, and establishing them 
in the faith. 

It hazards the whole work, or at least very much > 
hinders it, when we do it notin a proper order. How 
ean you build if you do not lay a good foundation? 
It is owing to the neglect of this, that there are so 
many deluded novices in religion; and that so many 
are laboring in vain; “still learning, without coming to 
the knowledge of the truth;””* like those that would 
read before they have learned the letters. This makes 
so many fall away, or to be “shaken by every wind of 
doctrine.” ‘These fundamentals are what must lead 
men to further truths; these they must build upon; 
these must actuate all their graces, and animate all 
their duties; these must. fortify them against particular 


* 2. Tim. itl; 7, 
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temptations. He that knows these well, knows as 
much as is necessary to make him happy. He that 
knows these best, is the most understanding Christian. 
He that knows not these, knows nothing. -'The most 
godly people, therefore, in your congregation will find 
it worth their while to be thus instructed. If you 
would edify and well establish them, be diligent in 
this work. Sad Use 
3. This method of private instruction will tend to 
make our preaching better understood and regarded. 
When you have acquainted persons with the prin- 
ciples, they will more easily perceive what you are 
aiming at; it will prepare their minds and open. the 
way to their hearts; whereas without this you may 
lose the most of your labor; and-the more pains you 
take in accurate preparations, the less good you will do. 
4, By thismeans you will become familiar with 
your people; which is no inconsiderable advantage, 
The want of this is a great impediment to the sue= 
cess of our labors. By distance and strangeness, abund- 
ance of mistakes between ministers and people are 
occasioned. Besides, familiarity tends to beget those 
affections which may open their ears to further teach- 
ing. When we are familiar with them they will be 
encouraged io use freedom in opening their doubts to 
us, fore resolution of them: but when a minister 
knows not his people, or is as strange to them as if 
he did not know them, it must be a great hindrance 
to his doing them any good. By this familiarity we 
shall be better acquainted with each person’s temper 
and spiritual - state, and so shall know better how to 
watch overthem, how to preach to, and discourse . 
with them; how to lament for, or rejoice over. them 
and how to pray to God on their behalf. We shall 
hereby be the better enabled to help them against temp- 
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tations, and prevent their falling into any burtfat. er- 
rors; of which they are in great danger while their 
pastors are strangers to them, and seducers are very 
familiar withthem. Once more; this familiarity with 
our people will better satisfy us in the administration 
of the Lord’s supper; as we shall hereby better know 
who are fit, and who are unfit for it. Whereas many 
will question a minister, who examines his people in 
order to this ordinance, by what authority he does: it, 
and will not submit to such an examination, the same 
work willbe done in such a course as this,in an un- 
exceptionable manner. 

5. This method of private instruction will better , 
inform the people concerning the nature of the min: 
isterial office, or awaken them to a.better attention to it, 

It is common for men to think that our work. is 
nothing more than to preach well, to baptise, adminis- 
ter the Lord’s supper, and visit the sick; they are there- 
fore willing to submit to no more; and through a com- 
mon neglect, ministers are become such strangers to 
their own calling, that they think of doing nothing 
more. They have hundreds of people to whom they 

‘never spoke a word personally for their salvation. 
Nay, the omission of personal instruction is grown so 
frequent, even among pious and able men, that the 
disgrace of it is abated, and a man may be guilty of it 
without any dishonor or observation. Shew the world 
then, by your practice, what the nature of our office is; 
and I hope that you will see the time, when neglect 
of personal over sight will be taken for as scandalous 

an omission, as orenchingt but one part of the day 
would now beesteemed. In overthrowing the errors 
of Popery many have run into the contrary extreme, 
lest they should seem to favor auricular confession: 
they have neglected all personal instruction. I am 


ty 
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nast doubt that the popish auricular confession is a sin 
~ ful novelty; but I must say (though some will think 
it strange) that our neglect of personal instruction is 
much worse. Let us, by our practice, shew. careless 
ministers as well as our people, the importance and ne- 

cessity of this duty. Further; as this course will ac- 
quaint the people with our duty towards them, it will 
also inform them of ruEirs toward us; and then they 
will be more likely to discharge it better. ‘This I men- 
tion not for our own sakes only, but because their 
salvation is much concerned in it, Ii they do not 
know what our office is, viz. that it.is one great 
branch of it to admonish and instruct them with re- 
yard to their particular cases, it is no wonder if they 
neglect to apply to us for our help, to their own preju- 
dice. ‘fhe matter is now come to this pass, that if we 
exhort them to come for instruction, or begin to diss 
course with them about their souls, they question 
our authority, and look upon us as proud, pragmatical 
persons, who would bear rule over their consciences. 
They do in general discover no more wisdom nor grat« 
itude, than if they were to quarrel with a person for 
quenching the fire when their houses were burning; 
or if, when one offered to save them from drowning, 
they should ask him by what authority he did it. 
And what ts it that has brought our people to this 1 igno- 

rance of their duty, but our paakal of ours? Where it 
is the custom (as among Pactra) they are willing to 
confess all their sins to the priest; but among us they 
disdain to be questioned or instructed, because it is not 
the custom. Let us then by our diligence in this” 
work endeavor to make it become a common. thing; 
and thus: we shall facilitate the ministerial service to 
the next generation. H we can but establish this cus. 
tom, our successors in the ministry will reap the fruit 
of cur labors, as their work will be easier to them; and 
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thus we may be the means of saving many souls in ~ 
ages to come, as well asin the present.* set.“ 

6. Another considerable benefit attending private 
instruction, (especially by catechisms) is, that it» will 
keep our people from much of that vanity, which now 
possesses their minds and takes up their time. 

When workmen are employed intheir shops, almost 
all their talk is vanity; and children are apt to learn 
foolish songs and idle stories, and thus furnish their 
minds with filth and rubbish; which occasions them 
to lose much time, and to be guilty of many idle 
thoughts and words. Now when they have a cate- 
chism to learn, and know that they must give an ac- 
count of it, much of their time and thoughts will be 
better employed. It will particularly find them, and — 
heads of families, profitable employment for the Lord’s 
Day. 

7. As the method of instruction I am recommend- 
ing is, by supposition, very extensive, we have reason 
to expect the most eatensive benefits from it. 

It has a more excellent design (and therefore we 
may hope it will have more important effects) than 
our accidental conferences with here and there a_par- 
ticular person. In such occasional discourses, I ob- 
serve ministers satisfy themselyes to have spoken some 
few good words, but seldom set themselves, in so plain 
and close a manner, toconvince men of their sin and 
misery, and their need of mercy, as in this purposely 
appointed work, we shall have an cpportunity of: 
doing, : hs 

* «Perhaps you who find a people rude and ignorant (like abaeti in 
the quarry, or trees unhewn) may not bring the work to'such perfection 
in your days as you desire. Yet, as Davin did for Soromon, you may 


by your pains in teaching and instructing, prepare materials for another, 
who shall rear the Temple,’ Gurnat, ubi supra, 


\ » 
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In short, so weighty and excellent is this duty, that 
_ the chief part of church-reformation is behind without 
it, and consists in i: We are apt to‘look upon a re- 
formation as what is to be wrought intmediately by 
- God, without considering, that it is to be effected by 
our means; but this we have no warrant to do: in or- 
der to it, we must ‘use our unwearied endeavors, and 
_, particularly must be diligent in catechising and person- 
al instruction; for this is likely to do more towards 
effecting such a reformation as we have long prayed 
and hoped for. than every other means without it. 
Brethren, all that our forefathers have been doing for 
the good of the church, and for a true reformation, 
for so many years, was but to prepare the way for you 
to come in and do the work which they desired. 
They have opened you the door,-and at a great ex- 
pense of labors and sufferings, have removed many of 
your impediments:—and will you now stand still or 
loiter? God forbid! Have they spent so much time in 
fencing the vineyard, in weeding and pruning. it to 
make it ready for your hands, and will you now fail, 
who are sent to gather in the vintage?—In the name 
of God, take heed that you do not frustrate their 
labors, their prayers, and their hopes!—T'o what has 
been said let me add, | 
8. Phe diligent prosecution of this work will do 
— , some good to ministers themselves. 

It will be the best cure for their idleness and loss 
of time, in unnecessary discourses, journies, or other 
recreations; and at the same time, will cut off that 
scandal which attends them.—Besides, it will tend to 
subdue our own corruptions, to increase cur own 
graces, and consequently to procure much peace to 
our own consciences, and much comfort when our 
time and actions come to be reviewed. ‘This constant 
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employment of our minds and tongues against sin, 
and in the cause of Christ and Hewes, will do much 
more towards habituating us to overcome our carnal 
inclinations, than all the austerities of Monks and 
Hermits, who addict themselves to unprofitable soli- 
tude, and “hide their master’s talents.” Not to men- 
tion what an excellent means this will be, to take us 
(as well as our people) from vain controversies, and 
discourses upon lesser matters of religion, and thus to 
cure those unhappy contentions which too often pre- 
vail among ourselves. 

Having “thus considered the advantages that attend 
personal instruction, particularly catechising, I shall 
now 

II. Point out the obligations ministers are under to 
the practice of it. < 

1. The necessity of this duty may be argued from 
the regard you owe to the glory of God in the fuller 
success of the gospel. 

God is most honored and pleased w nid Abst souls 
are saved; for he hath sworn that “be hath no. pleas- 
ure in the death of a sinner, but had rather that he 
return and live.”* How gladly then should you take 
this course which will most effectually promote this 
end! O brethren! if we could generally set this work - 
on foot in all the parishes of England, and prosecute 
it skilfully and zealously, what a glory would it put — 
upon the face of the nation, and what honor would 
redound to God thereby! If-our common ignorance 
were thus banished, and our vanity and idleness turn- 
ed into the study of the way of life, and every family 
employed in learning catechisms, and speaking of the 
word and works of God, what haath would God 


* Ezek. xviii, 23, 32; xxsiil, 11, 
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take in our cities and countries! He would dwell in 
our habitations and make them his delight. If we 
increase the number or strength of the saints, we there- 
by increase the honor of the King of saints: Christ will 
be honored in the fruits of his bloodshed. And the 
Spirit of grace will also be glorified in the fruit of his 
operations. And do not these ends require & to use 
the means with diligence? ‘ . 

2. I may urge this duty, from the general obligation 
we are ALL under to do good; and from the regards 
we owe to the welfare of our people. 

Every Christian is obliged to do all the good he can 
for the salvation of others; but every MINISTER 1s 
doubly obliged, because he is “separated to the gospel” 
of Christ, and is to “give himself up wholly” to that 
work.* It is needless. to make any- further question — 
about our obligation, when we know in general that 
. We are obliged to do all that is necessary for the con- 
version and salvation of our people, and that this 
work (as has been already shewed) is needful to these 
ends. Of these surely we cannot doubt: let us not 
_then any longer nevlect so reasonable and necessary a 
duty. If the saving of sous, of your NEIGHBORS’s 
souls, of Many souls, from everlasting misery be worth 
your labor, up, and be doing! If you would be the fa- 
thers of many newborn unto God, if you would “see 
the travail of your souls” with comfort, and be able to 
aay. at last “Here am I and the children that thou hast 
siven me,” be diligent in this blessed work. If 
would rejoice you to present your conyerts “blame- 
less and spdtless to Christ,” and to see them among 
the saints in glory, praising the Lamb before his 
throne, be glad of this singular opportunity that is of 


* Rom.-i, 1. 1 Tim. iv, 15. 
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fered you. “What is your hope and joy, and crown 
of rejoicing?” Are not your’saved people “in the 
presence of Christ Jesus at his coming? Yea dovbt- 
less they are your glory and your joy.”* If you are 
the ministers of Christ indeed, you will long for “the 
perfecting of his body,and the gathering in of his 
elect.” Your hearts will be set upon it, and you will 
“travail as in birth for them till Christ be formed in 
them;”+ and will take all opportunities [that are likely 
to promote this great end] as the sunshine days in a 
rainy harvest, in which it is unreasonable and inexcus- 
able to be idle. Nay, if you have but a spark of 
Christian compassion in you, it will appear worth 
your utmost labor, to “save souls from death and to 
cover a multitude of sins.” O remember when you 
are talking with the unconverted, that there is an op- 
portunity in your hands to save a soul! to “rejoice the 
angels in heaven!” to rejoice Christ himself! and to 
increase the family of God! There is not a sinner 
whose case you should not so far compassionate as to be 
willing to relieve him at a much dearer rate than [by 
the labor I have been recommending.] Can you see 
sinners as the wounded man by the way, and unmer- 
cifully pass by? Can you hear them cry to you as the 
man of Macedonia to Paut in his vision, ‘Come and 
help us,” and yet refuse your help? Are you intrusted | 
with an hospital, where one languishes, and another 
groans, crying out “Olvhelp me! pity me for the Lord’s 
sake!” and where a third is raging mad, and would 
destroy himself and you, and yet will you still sit idle? 
If it is said of him that relieveth not men’s bodies, how 
much more may it be said of ther that relieve not 
men’s sous, “If you see zone brother have need and 


* 1 Thess. ii, 19, 20. * Gal. iy, 19, 
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shut up the bowels of your compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in you?”* You are not 
such hard hearted men—such monsters, but you will 
pity the naked, the imprisoned, or those that are tor- 
mented with grievous pain or sickness: and will you 
not pity an hard hearted sinner, who must be exclud- 
ed the presence-of the Lord, (if a thorough, speedy. 
repentance prevent it not) and le- under his remediless 
wrath? . What shall I call the heart of that man who 
will not pity such an one? The heart of an Infidel! 
an heart of stone! a very rock or adamant! Surely if 
he believed the misery of the impenitent, it would be 
impossible for him net to pity them. Can you tell 
men, in the pulpit, that they shall certainly be damned 
except they repent, and yet have no pity on them 
when you have so proclaimed their danger? And if 
you do pity them, will you not do thus much for their 
salvation? What Wf you heard sinners cry after you in 
the streets—“O sir! have pity on me, and afford mé 
your advice! ‘I am afraid of the everlasting wrath of » 
God! I know I must shortly leave this world, and I 
fear lest I shall be miserable in the next!” What if 
they came to your study door and cried—“Oh pity us! 
Oh help us, lest we should be tormented in the flames 
of hell”—and would not leave you till you had told 
them how to escape the wrath of God, could you find 
in your hearts to drive them away without advice? I 
am confident you couid not.. Why such persons, alas! » 
who do not thus ery for help, are the most miserable. 
The bardened sinner, who cares least for your advice, 
_ beeds it most. He that has not so much life as to feel 
that he is dead, nor. so much light as-to see his danger, 
nor so much sense as to pity himself, this is the man 


* 1 Jolin iii, 17. 
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that is most to be pitied. O how can you walk and 
talk and be merry with such people, when you know 
their case? Methinks when you look them in the face, 
and think of their future misery, you should break 
forth into tears, (as the prophet did when he looked 
upon Hazael) and then fall on with the most impor- 
tunate exhortations! When you come to visit them in 
their last sickness, will it not wound your hearts to see 
them ready to depart into misery, without your having 
ever dealt seriously with them for their recovery? 0 
then, for the Lord’s sake, and for the sake of such . 
poor souls, have pity on them! Bestir yourselves, and 
spare no pains that may conduce to their salvation! 

3. Our obligations to this kind of instruction may 
be made to appear both from scripture examples and ° 
precepts. 

We have Christ’s own example, who used this j in- 
terlocutory preaching both to his disciples and to the 
Jews; and we have the examples of the Apostles who 
did the like. Indeed this was their ordinary way of 
preaching: and when they made a speech of any 
length, the people and they discoursed it out in the 
conclusion. 2 

Thus Peter preached to the Jews; (Acts ii;) and 
to Cornelius and his friends; (Acts x.) Thus Pari 
preached to the ‘Eunuch; (Acts ix;) and thus Paut 
preached to the jailor; (Acts xvi.) ‘Thus, as he tells 
us,* he “preached privately to those of reputation, lest 
he should have run and labored in vain.” That ear- 
nest charge of his to’ Trmoruy, no doubt, includes it: 
«{ charge thee therefore before God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, &c. preach the word, be instant in sea- 
son, and out of season, aise rebuke, exhort, with 
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all long-suffering and doctrine.”* [Some other pas- 
sages to the present purpose were quoted in a form- 


er chapter.] It would be needless tediousness to 


recite any more to those who know them so well. But 
I must further tell you, 

4, This ministerial fidelity is necessary to your 
own welfare, as well as your people’s. 

You can no more be. saved without that fidelity 
which belongs to you as ministers, than your people 
can without that which belongs to them as christians. 
If you carenot for ornERrs at least care for YoURSELVES. 
Oh! what a dreadful thing is it to answer for the neg- 
lect of such a charge as ours! What sin more heinous 
than the betraying of souls!’ That threatening (to 
‘which we have so often referred) is enough surely to 
make us tremble; “if thou warn not the wicked, &c. 
their blood will I require at thy hands.” Iam afraid, 
nay, I am past doubt, that the day is near, when un- 
faithful ministers will wish they had »never known 


their charge: but that they had been employed in the 
meanest occupations, instead of being pastors of © 


Christ’s flock; when besides all the rest of their sins, 
they shall have the blood of so many souls to answer 
for.. Oh brethren! our death, as well as our people’s, 
is near at hand; and certainly death is as terrible to an 
unfaithful pastor as to any. When we see that we 
must die, and there is no remedy; that no wit. nor 
learning; nor popular applause, can avert the stroke 
or delay the time; but that, whether willing or unwil- 
ling, our souls must be gone into that world we never 
saw, where our persons, and worldly circumstances 
will not be respected—@h! then for a clear conscience, 
that can say, “I have not “hives to myself, but to Christ; 


*2.arim. iv, 1, 2° 
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I spared not my pains; I ‘hid not my talent; I con- 
cealed not men’s misery, nor the way of their recoy- 
ery; ‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith; and henceforth there is 
Jaid up for me a crown of righteousness!”* Let us be 
diligent in doing good to others and to ourselves, that 
we may end our days with this glorious triumph. 
Let us take time while we may have it; and “work 
while it is day, for the night cometh wherein no man 
ean work.” If you would prepare for a comfortable 
death, and a glorious reward, “gird up the loins of 
your minds, and quit yourselves like men.” If you 
would be “blessed with those that die in the Lord,” 
labor now, that you may “rest from your labors” then; 
and do such “works” as you would wish to “follow 
you.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE.t — 


THE next part of our over sight is the use of cuurcH 
piscipLing. This consists (after private reproofs, 
which were considered abovet.) of the following par- 
ticulars:—publicly reproving offenders—exhorting them 
to repentance—praying for them—restoring the peni- 
tent—and excluding the impenitent. 

I.. The first part of church discipline to be considered 
is public reproof. 


i * 2 Tim. iv, 7. + Ch. II. 

N. B. The author, in treating this subject, goes on the supposition 
that discipline is to be extended to all that are in what he calls a church 
state: i. e. not only those who are admitted to the Lord’s table, but those 
who have acknowledged their relation to the pastor as his charge, by 
igiving him their names: after having regularly ‘passed from an infant 
to an adul: state, by confirmation;” the nature and the grounds of which 
rite he has considered at large, ina treatise ‘*Confirmation and Restaura- 
tion.” (See his works, Vol: IV. p. 254.) However, in this Abridgment, 
what was peculiar to the author’s idea of a church is generally omitted, 
and this chapter is, forthe most part accommodated to any mode of 
government which christian churches have ¢ommonly adopted. 
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In order to conduct this in the most useful manner 
these things must be observed. 

The accusations of none (not even the best in the 
church) should be taken without proof.. 

A minister should never make himself a party, be- 
fore he has sufficient evidence of the case. It is bet- ~ 
ter to let many vicious persons go unpunished and 
without censure, when we want full evidence against 
them, than to censure one unjustly: which we may 
_ easily do if we go upon bold presumptions alone: and 
that will bring upon a pastor the scandal of partiality 
and unrighteous dealing, which will make his reproofs 
and censures become contemptible. 

2. Let there be therefore a private meeting of chosen 
persons (the officers, and some delegates of the church 
on their behalf) to have the hearing of all such cases, 
before they are made public. They may meet to- 
gether once a month, at some certain place, that 
[among other ends] they may be ready to receive 
what charge shall be brought against any member of 
the church; that it may be considered whether it be 
just, and that the offender may be dealt with there 
first. If the fault be not of a public heinous nature, 
and the party shall there profess repentance, that may 
suffice. But ifit be otherwise, and the person remain 
impenitent, he must “be reproved before all.” 

3. Great caution and much prudence must be éxer- 
cised in such proceedings as these, lest. we do more 
harm than good. But let it be such christian prudence 
as orders duties aright, and directs them to proper 
ends, and not such carnal prudence as shall enervate 
or exclude them. It may therefore be proper for 
young ministers to consult with others, for the more 
cautious proceeding in such work. 
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4. In the performance of it.we should always deal 
humbly, even when we deal most sharply; that we 
may make it appear it is not from any lordly disposi- 
tion, nor an act of revenge, but a necessary duty which 
Wwe Cannoi in conscience avoid. It will therefore be 
proper publicly.to disclaim all animosities, and shew 
the people the commands of God obliging us to what 
we do. 

II. With the diity sf public reproof, must be join- 
ed an exhortation of the person to repentance, and to 
a public profession of it for the anliatign an of the 
ehurch, 

As the ehurch is bound to avoid communion with’ 
scandalous impenitent sinners, so when they have had 
evidence of their sin, they must also see some evidence 
of their repentance; for we cannot know them to be. 
penitent without evidence. And what evidence is the 
church capable of, but their profession of repentance 
first, and their actual reformation afterwards. Both 
which must be expected and demanded of them. 
Both in our public reproofs and exhortations, we 
should be very cautious of giving offence: in order to 
_ avoid which, we should proceed in some such manner 
as this: | 

“Friends and brethren, Srv is so evil and dangerous 
a thing, that God has commanded us to ‘exhort one . 
another daily, lest any be hardened through the deceit-_ 
fulness of it:’* and that we do not ‘hate our brother in 
our heart, but in any wise rebuke our neighbor and © 
not suffer sin upon him.’ Our Lord exhorts us, ‘if 
our brother offend us, to tell him of his fault; and if 
he will not hear us, to take two or three persons with 
us to reprove him; ‘and if he will not hear them, to 
tell the church; and if he will not hear the church, 


* Heb. iii, 18. AAGYs SLX, AY. 
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to esteem — it as an heathen or publican.”* Those 
‘that sin” we are commanded to ‘rebuke before all, 
that others also may fear/+ and af they repent not, to 
avoid them, and not so much as eat with them.{ Ac- 
cordingly having heard of the scandalous practice of 
N. of this church, and having received sufficient 
‘proof that he hath committed the odious sin of ***, 
we have seriously dealt with him in private to bring 
him to repentance: but to the grief of our hearts per- 
eeive that he still remains impenitent, (or lives in the 
- same sin.) We therefore judge it our necessary duty 
to use this further remedy which Christ hath command- 
ed usto try. And'I do earnestly beseech him for the 
sake of his own soul, and require it of him, as a mes- 
senger of Jesus Christ, (as he will answer the contrary 
at the bar of God) to remain no longer stout and im- 
penitent, but unfeignedly to confess and lament. his 
sin before God and this congregation. ‘This desire I 
here publish, not out of any il’ will to his person, (as 
the Lord knows) but in obedience to Christ, and in 
love to his soul, wishing that, if possible, he may be 
saved from his sin, from the power of Satan, and the 
‘everlasting wrath of God; and that he may be speedily 
reconciled to him, and-his church.” To this purpose 
should our public admonition proceed: and in some 
eases, where the sinner esteems his sin to be small, it 
will be necessary to set it in its proper light, and 
especially to quote some texts of scripture which ag- 
gravate and threaten it. 

Ill. ‘To our reproofs'and exhortations may Stes ly 
be added the prayers of the church. : 

‘We should pray both for those that have been re- 
proved, and those, (some of them at least) that have 


* Matt. xviii, 15—17. 71 Tim. v, 26. 
+2. Thess, iit), 6, 12, 14. -1-Cor. vy 11; 13. 
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been rejected, that they may repent and be restored. 
We are commanded “to pray always, and in all things; 
for all men, and in all places;” so great a business as 
this therefore, should not be-done without it. We 
should exrnestly join together in prayer to God that 
he would open the sinner’s eyes; that he would soften 
his heart, and save him from impenitency and eternal 
death. ‘That we have not his request or consent, is 
no reason against it; for that is his very disease, and 
the malignity of it. if the person even refuses to 
be present to receive our admonition, it will be proper 
to desire the prayers of the congregation for him. 
And let us be very earnest in praying for him, that the © 
congregation may be provoked to join with us. Who 
knows but God may hear such prayers, and that they 
may be more effectual than our exhortations? How- 
ever, the people will thereby perceive that we do’ not 
make light of sin, and that we do not preach to them 
in mere custom or form. When the sinner is thus ad- 
monished and»prayed for, ifit please the Lord to open 
his eyes and give him repentance, our next duty is, 

IV. To proceed for his full recovery: where. these 
things must be observed. 

We must not discourage him by too much sev cutis 
nor. yet by tco much haste and lenity palliate the 
_ offence, and sink the ideas of discipline. We must 
urge him to be serious in his humiliation, till he be 
truly sensible of his sin: for it is not a vain formality 
that we are to expect, put the recovering and saving of 
the soul. We should bring bim to beg the commu- 
nion and prayers of the church; and to promise that 
he will most carefully avoid the sin into which he has 
fallen, for the time tocome. After this we must assure 
him of the riches of God’s Jove, and the sufficiency of 
Christ’s blood, to pardon his sin: and that, if his re- 
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pentance be sincere, we are authorized as the messen- 
gers of the Lord, to assure him that he is pardoned. 
We should then charge him to persevere, and perform 
his promises; to avoid temptations, and continue beg- 
sing mercy, and strengthening grace. Hereupon we 
should charge the church, that they imitate Christ in 
forgiving, and that they retain the person in (or receive 
him again into) communion; that they never reproach 
‘him with his sin, but forgive and forget as Christ does. 
We have no warrant to rip up matters that are worn 
out of memory, or to make that public again which 
has ceased to be so.’ After this we should give God 
thanks for his recovery so far, and pray for his confirm- 
ation and future preservation. The next part of dis- 
cipline Is . 
V. Rejecting from the church’s communion those 
who, after sufficient trial, remain impenitent. 
Exclusion from church-communion is of divers 
kinds and degrees, of which I shall not so far digress, as 
here to treat. hat which is most commonly to be 
practised among us, is only to forbid an offender com- 
muning with ‘us, or to inflict a temporal exclusion, 
called suspension, till it shall please the Lord to give 
him repentance [or till he shall discover very evident 
marks of impenitence.] We have, indeed, no express 
directions in scripture how long we should stay to try 
whether the sinner be so impenitent as to be necessa- 
rily and entirely excluded: we must therefore follow 
the general directions, with such “diversity as the case 
and character of the person, and former proceeding 
shall require; this being left to the discretion of the 
church; who must always continue to pray for, and 
exercise patience towards the offender, till he manifest 
himself obstinate in sin. Where a person has openly 
sinned but ence or twice, a profession of repentance 
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may suffice: but if he be. accustomed to sia, and has 
often broken his promises of amendment, then we 
must require an actual reformation. He that will re- 
fuse either to reform, or to make a profession of . 
repentance, must be considered as living in the sin; for 
a heinous sin but once committed, is morally contin- 
ued in till it be repented of; and a mere forbeartng of 
the act is not sufficient. [If the church, after having 
waited a proper time, cannot discern in the person any 
Signs of genuine repentance,] they must then proceed 
to excommunication. The minister must pronounce 
him unworthy of communion, and authoritatively 
charge the people in the name of the Lord, to avoid 
communion with such a person; and must deny him 
those ordinances and privileges which do not belong 
to him, whereof he is the administrator. And as far 
as this act ofthe pastor is not contrary to the word of 
God, the people are in duty bound to fall in with it. 
However, it will be proper to pray for the repentance 
and restoration even of the excommunicate: and, if 
God should give them repentance, they are gladly to 
be received into the communion of the church again. 
So much for the nature of church discipline: and sure 
I am, if well understood, much of the pastoral work 
and authority consists in it. 

There are many, 1 know, who would set. open the 
doors of the church, would pluck up the hedge, and 
lay the vineyard common to the wilderness. Nay, 
(which is.very amazing) some who are esteemed godly 
divines, reproach, as a sect, those faithful pastors who 
will not give the sacrament to all the parish, and who 
maintain discipline in their churches, under the name 
of Sacramentarians and Disciplinarians; as the impure 
used to reproach the diligent by the name of Puritans, 
[But surely their censures are very ill grounded. ] 

A aoe 
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Was not Christ himself the leader of these Disciphina- 
vians? He instituted discipline, and commanded the 
particular acts of it. “If thy brother” (says he) “shal 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault: if he will 
not hear thee, then take with thee two or three more, 
that.in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established: but if he neglect to hear 
them, tell it to the crurcu: but if he neglect to hear 
the church let him be unto thee as an heathen man 
anda publican.” He adds, “Verily I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven.”* Christ made his ministers the 
rulers of his church, and put the keys of the kingdom 


into their hands; and he requires the people to sig e3 


to them, and obey them in the Lord.”’t 

Agreeable to these scriptures, was the practice of the 
ancient church, for many years after Christ; in which 
discipline was exercised much more vigorously than 
among any of us, even in the heat of heathen persecu- 
tions, as well as under Christian magistrates, (till sel f- 
ishness and formality caused them to be remiss in this 
and other duties together) as may be seen in the an- 
cient canons and Cyprian’s epistles, Discipline was 
not then taken to be a useless thing;t nor would. it 
appear such now, if it were shewed in its strength and 
beauty, by a vigorous practice: for you: will never 
make men know what it is by mere talking of it; it 
being, like the government of commonwealths, little 
known till learned by experience. I know that when 


*; Matt xviii, 15—18, + Heb. xiii,..27. 

+ Disciplina est custos spei, retinaculum fidei, dux itineris saltitar’ is, 
fomes ac nutrimentum bone indolis, Magistra virtutis; facit ‘in Christe 
manere semper, ac jugitur Deo vivere, ad promissa celestia et diyina 
a pervenipes Mane et sectari salubre est, et adversari ac negligere 
setnate 


Cypn. de Discip. p, 265. See Canvin’s Instit. Lib. iv, cap. 12, §1,2, 
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the church began to be tainted with vain inventions, 
the word piscrPLine changed its signification for vari- 
ous of their own rules of life, and austere impositions: 
but it is for the ancient and truly Christian discipline 
alone that I am contending. There is no room to 
doubt whether this be our duty, nor whether we are 
unfaithful as to the performance of it. It is certainly 
no less our duty because our brethren of late have 
made so little conscience of it. And what are the 
hindrances that now keep the ministers of England 
from the discharge of it? I hear what some say, ag 
see more. 

1. Some object “that we shall be guilty of defaming 
men, by thus publishing their crimes.” I answer in 
the words of Bernarp, “Cum cerpuntur vitia, et inde 
scandalum oritur, ipse sibi scandali causa est, qui fecit 
quod argui debet; non ille qui arguit.. Non ergo 
timeas contra charitatem esse, si unius scandalum mul- 
torum recompensaveris pace. © Melius est enim ut 
pereat unus quam unitas.”* Many of us who would 
be ashamed to omit preaching or praying half so 
much, have not considered what we do in wilfully | 
neglecting this duty. We draw down the guilt of 
men’s crimes upon our own heads, when we do not 
use God’s means for the cure of them.t 

2. Others will say “that there is little likelihood that 
public personal reprehension should do any good to 
‘offenders, because they will be but enraged by the 
shame.” I answer in the words ef Putto a Jew, “We 
must endeavor as far as we are able to save those 
from their sins who will certainly perish by them: im- 
itating good physicians, who, when they cannot save 

* Bernard sup. Cantic. 


t Qui non corrigit resecanda committil.. GREG. 
Si quid me scis fecisse incite aut improbe, si id non accusas, tu ipse 
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a sick man, do yet willingly try all means for cure, 
lest they seem to want success, through their own 
negligence.”* _ I further answer, it ill becomes the ig- 
norant creature to implead the ordinances of God as 
useless. God can render his own ordinances success- 
ful, or else he would never have appointed them. Be- 
sides, church discipline seems to be well calculated for 
usefulness. It tends to the shamjng of sin, and the 
humbling of the sinner;—to manifest the holiness of 
Christ, of his doctrine, and his church before all the 
world. What method should be taken with offenders 
if not this? Must.they be given up as hopeless? That 
were cruel: and other means are supposed to have 
‘been used without success. The church of Christ has 
found this method to be successful, even in times of 
persecution, when (if ever) carnal reason would have 
‘told them to forbear it, for fear of driving away their 
converts. But besides all that has been said, let it be 
remembered, that the principal use of this public dis- 
cipline, is not for the offender himself, but for the 
church. It tends greatly to deter others from, the like 
crimes, and so to keep our churches and worship 
pure, 

3. Some will say “that this method will but. restrain : 
men as hypocrites and not convert them.” 1 answer, 
Who knows how God may bless. his ordinances? It. 
is true repentance to which offenders are exhorted, 
and which they profess; whether they tr uly profess it 
or not, who can tell but God? However if it only re- 
strains persons, that is a benefit not to be.contemned. 
{tis of some importance that sin be disgraced; and so. 
far the church acquit themselves, But the grand ob, 
jection against discipline, as far as I can learn, is 


* Philo de sacrif. Abel, et Cain. 


+ Vitia transmittit ad posteros, qui presentibus culpis ignoscit, Bonis, 
nocet Gui malis parcit. SENECA. i 
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4. The difficulty of the work, and the trouble or 
suffering you. are likely to bring upon yourselves by 
it. “We cannot (say you) publicly reprehend one 
sinner, but he will highly resent it, and bear us malice 
for it. We ean prevail with very few to make a pub- 
lic profession of repentance; and if we excommunicate 
them, that will enrage them the mere. If we were 
to deal with all the obstinate sinners in the parish, in 
fhe manner you advise, it would be dangerous living 
among them; or we should be so hated, that our la- 
bors would become quite unprofitable tothem. Duty — 
therefore ceases to be duty, because the hurt that 
would follow would be greater than the good.” But 
are not these reasons as valid against wore te and 
defending Christianity in. some times and places, as 
Now against discipline? Christ has told us “that he 
came not to send peace;” and that “the world will 
hate us.” Many of his servants have met with more 
difficulty in doing their duty than we can expect; 
which yet did not prevent their faithful discharge of it. 
If we did our duty faithfully as ministers, we should 
now find much the same lot among professed chris- 
tians, as our predecessors did among infidels—But if 
you cannot suffer for Christ, why did you “put your 
hands to his plough?” You ought “first to have sat 
down and counted the cost.” This makes the minis- 
terial work so unfaithfully done, because it is so car- 
nally undertaken, Many enter upon it asa life of 
ease and honoi from men, and therefore they resolve 
to attain their ends, whether right cr wrong. As for 
your making yourselves incapabie of doing men any 
good, if you thus publicly admonish them; I answer, 
that reason is as valid against plain preaching, or pri- 
vate reproof, or any other duty for which wicked men 

will hate us.. As has been already observed, God 
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will bless his own ordinances to do good, or else he 
would not have appointed them. By this means 
you may possibly do good to the offender, and even 
to the éxcommunicate: Iam sure it is God’s means; 
and the last means we can use! it were therefore per- 
verse to neglect it. However, other persons, both within 
and without the church, may receive good by it, though 
the offender himself receive none: and God will cer- 
tainly have the honor when his church is thus mani- 
festly distinguished from the world. But let’ me 
tell you, there is not such “a lion in the way” as 
-you may imagine; nor is discipline so useless a 
thing. I bless God, upon the small (and too late) 
trial [have made of it myself, [can say by experience 
it is not vain: nor are the hazards of it such as may 
excuse our neglect. ‘T'o the last objection many have 
added . 

5. “That it is a vain thing to attempt the use of 
discipline in the church; unless it were established by 
secular power, and all the people were forced under 
a penalty, to submit to it,that without the help of 
the civil magistrate it is not likely that we should do 
any good, since every man has liberty to despise our 
censures, and to absent himself when he should appear 
before the church.” Here let me ask, how did the 
church of Christ subsist before the days of ConsTan- 
‘pws THE Great, without the help of the civil mag- 
istrate? And how was discipline exergised for three 
hundred years together, when the prince did not so 
much as give protection or toleration to Christians, 
but even persecuted them to death? Yet then was the 
church in its best state, and its discipline the most 
pure and powerful. Are the keys of Christ’s church 
so unfit. and useless, that they will not open and shut 
without the magistrate’s help! If they have contract-. 
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ed any rust, we may thank ourselves, who have let, 
them lie so long without use. But let me add, that 
too much interposition of the civil magistrate with our 
discipline, would-do more hurt than good: it would 
but corrupt it by the mixture, and make it become a 
mere human thing. Your government is all to work ~ 
upon the conscience; and the sword cannot reach that. 
It is not a desirable thing to have repentance so ob- 
scured by mere prec confessions, that you cannot 
know when persons mean as they speak. I confess, 
if (since I have belised discipline) the sword had in- 
terposed. and forced men to those public confessions of 
sin and professions of repentance, to which I have 
persuaded them by the light of God’s word, it would 
have left me (and I believe the church too) very much 
dissatisfied with them; imagining they only complied 
with it because they were forced. I am the less sorry 
that the magistrate doth so little interpose, on account 
of that blind, confused zeal which so much. prevails 
amongst us. Persons of every party are so confident 
that they are in th: right, and lay. such a stress upon 
many opinions of their own, asif life or death depend- 
ed upon them; making a great outcry against whatev- 
er are called errors by their own party, without know- 
ing what they are, or how to confute them, or which 
are tolerable in the church, and which intolerable: 
if the sword were in such envious, angry hands, there 
would be little quiet to the church. ‘This may possi- 
bly make the magistrate think fit to let us*fight it out » 
with our naked fists,and not to put swords into our 
hands till we are more sober, and know better how to 
use them. As long as he does. not prevent us from 
exercising. that kind of discipline which has now been 
recommended, I fear not but, by the blessing of God, 
a prudent, resolute, unanimous niinistry will, in general, 
be able to bring persons to submit. to it, so as to an- 
swer very important purposes. 
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I shall conclude this subject with earnestly request- 
ing my brethren in the ministry speedily and faith- 
fully to put in execution, at least, all the unquestion- 
able part of the aeeenine for which I have been con- 
tending. , 

1. Consider how siniul the neglect of it is, and how 
dangerous with respect to yourselves. It is indeed a sad 
case that good men, under so much hberty, should 
settle themselves so long in the cor t neglect of so 
great a duty. In our preaching tan people, we 
mkeie-abad sign to live in the wilful, common omis- 
_ sion of any known duty: and shall we do so year 
after year, and even all our days? We-plainly mani- 
fest sloth and laziness herein, if not unfaithfulness in 
the work of Christ. I speak from experience: lazi- 
ness pleaded hard against this duty, and long kept me 
feom it. Itis indeed a troublesome and painful work, 
and calls for some self-denial; it will expose us to the 
displeasure of the wicked. But dare we prefer our 
carnal ease or the love of wicked men before our duty 
to Christ our master? Can such slothful servants look 
for a good reward? 

2. The neglect of discipline has a strong tendency 
to the deluding of souls; by making men think that 
they are ohietiens when they are not, because they 
are not, by God’s ordinance, separated from such as 
are; and by making scandalous sinners think their sin 
tolerable because it isso tolerated by the pastors of 
the church. We her eby corrupt Christianity itself in 
the eyes of the world, and do our part to make them 
believe, that to be a Christian is only to be of such or 
such an opinion, and that the christian religion requires 
holiness no more than the false religions of the world. 
If the holy and unholy are all permitted to be sheep 
of the same fold, without the use of Cbrist’s means to 
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distinguish them, we do our part to. defame Christ by 
it, and make it to appear as if this were according to 
his institutions. 

3. By the neglect of discipline you encourage separ* 
ation. If you will not by this means distinguish be- 
tween “the precious and the vile,” the people will do 
it by withdrawing from you; which many honest | 
Christians will think they are necessitated todo. Nor 
can you wonder, if you keep a number of scandalous 
sinners in your ei: without ever reproving them, 
that some timorous souls should run out of them, as 
out ofan edifice which they apprehend ready to fall. I 
have known many gee have separated merely on this 
account. J 

4. By this neglect we do much to bring the wrath 
of God upon ourselves and our congregations, and so 
to blast the fruit of our labors. ‘If the angel of the 
charch of Tuyatira”* was reproved for suifering se- 
ducers in it, and those who joined with them were so 
severely threatened, surely we descrye reproof on the 
same ground, for suffering open, scandalous, impent- 
tent sinners among us, aad have reason to fear the ex- 
ecution of this threatening upon our churches. 

But against all that I have said in behalf of disci- 
pline you will plead, “Our people are not ready for it: 
they will not yet bear it.” But is not the meaning of 
this, that you’ will not bear the trouble and hatred 
which it will occasion? I beseech you, in order that 


| you may make acomfortable account to the “chief, 


shepherd,” and that you may not be found “unfaith- 
ful in the house of God,” that you do not shrisk from 
duty because of the trouble to the flesh, that may at- 
tend it. Remember for your encouragement, that 
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the most costly duties are usually the most comfort- 
able; and you may be sure that Christ will bear the. 
cost. 


CHA PTER yates 


a 
OF THE MOTIVES TO PASTORAL FIDELITY IN GENERAL; SUG- 
GESTED IN THE TEXT. 


THE rirst thing proposed has now been fully hand- 
led, which was to point out and recommend the sev-_ 
eral parts of the ministerial office: we therefore pro- 
ceed to the SECOND; which is “to consider the motives 
suggested in the text to a diligent erformance of them.” 
The Lord grant that they may Work upon us ab a 
cording to their truth and importance! 

I, The nature of our office obliges us to “take heed 
to all the flock:” we, are styled ovERSEERS. 

And fer what else are we overseers?* To be a bishop 
or pastor is not to be set up as an idol for the people 
to bow. to; or to be (what the apostle calls the Cre- 
ZIANS) “evil beasts, slow bellies;”+ to live to our fleshly 
delight and ease; but it is to be the guide of sinners to 
salvation, Itis a sad thing that men should undertake 
a calling of which they know not the nature; which, 
with too many, is evidently the case. Do those 
persons know and consider what they have under- 
taken, who live in ease and pleasure? who have time 
to take their superfluous recreations, and spend it in 
itering or in vain discourses, when so much work 
jies upon their hands? Brethren, do you consider 
where «oustand, and what you have taken upon you? 
You have, under Christ, undertaken a band of his 

*Episcopas estnotmen qued plus oneris quam honoris significat. Polyd._ 
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soldiers “against principalities and powers, and spirit- 
ual wickednesses in high places:” you must Jead them 
on‘in the sharpest conflicts; you must acquaint: them 
with the enemy’s stratagems and assaults; you must 
watch yourselves,and keep them watching. | If-you 
miscarry, they and you may perish. You have'a 
subtile enemy; and therefore you must be wise: you 
have a vigilant enemy, therefore you must be vigilant: 
you have a malicious, violent, and unwéaried enemy; 
and therefore you must be resolute, courageous, and 
unwearied. You are in a crowd of enemies, encom- 
passed with them on every side; so that if you do not 
take particular heed to every one of them, you will 
quickly fall. And oh! what a world of worx have- 
you to do! Had you but one ignorant person to teach, 
though willing to learn, what a tedious task would it 
be! How much more difficult then would it be if that 
person were as unwilling as ignorant! Bat to have 
such multitudes of these as most of us have, will find 
us work indeed! How much wickedness have we 
sometimes to contend against in one soul! and what a 
number.of such wicked persons have we to deal with! 
What deep rooting have their sins taken, and under 
what disadvantage must truth come to them! What 
strangers are they to the heavenly message we bring 
them! They frequently know not what you say, 
though you speak to them in the plainest language. 
And when you think you have done them some 
good, you leave your seed among the “fowls of the 
air.” Wicked men are at hand to contradict all that 
you have said; who will cavil at and slander you that 
they may disgrace your message,‘and that they may 
deride and scorn them away from Christy thus they 
quickly extinguish the good heginnings which yor 
hoped you had seen. ‘They use indeed weaker, rea: 
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sons than yours; but such as come with more advan- 
tage, being taken from things which they see and feel, 
and which are befriended by the flesh: besides, they 
are more familiarly and importunately urged. You 
speak but once to a sinner for ten or twenty times 
that the messengers of Satan do. Moreover, how 
easily do the “cares and businesses of the world' choke 
and devour the seed” which you had sown, and how 
easily will a‘ frozen carnal heart (had it no external 
enemies) extinguish those sparks, which you have been 
_ long in kindling! Yea, for want of fuel and further 
help, they will go out of themselves. Among what 
abundance of distempers, lusts, and passions do you, 
cast your words, where they are likely to meet with 
but a poor entertainment! And when you think your 
work doth happily succeed, seeing men under trouble, 
confessing their sins, promising reformation, and living 
as new creatures and zealous converts, they will often 
prove unsound; to have been but superficially changed; 
to have taken up new opinions, and new company, 
without a new heart. O how many persons (after 
some considerable change in the: has taken place) 
are deceived by the profits, the honors, or the pleasures. 
of the world, and “again entangled in their former. 
juts!” Nay, how soon do even the graces of the saints 
themselves languish, if you neglect them; and how 
easily ave they drawn into shameful ways, to the dis- 
honor of the gospel, as well as their own loss and 
sorrow! O brethren, what a field of labor is before us! 
there is not a person you can see, but may find you 
work! You see what the work of a ministers, and 
what a hfe he hath to lead. Evert yourselves then 
with all your might, In order to quicken you the 
more Jet me beg you to attend to the following con, 
siderations. 
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1. Consider the office of an oversrer was your 
own voluntary undertaking. No man is forced to be 
an overseer of the church: does not common honesty 
then require you to be true to your trust? 

2. Consider also the Honor that is connected with 
your office as an encouragement to labor. <A great 
honor indeed it is, to be the “ambassadors of God,” 
and the instruments of men’s conversion and salva- 
tion; to “save souls from death and cover a multitude 
of sins.” For ministers to strive for precedency, and 
fill the world with wide contentions about the dignity 
and superiority of their office, shews that they forget 
the nature and work of that office they strive about. 
The honor is but the appendix to the work. If min- 
isters would faithfully and humbly lay out themselves 


for Christ and his church, without thinking of titles, 


and reputation, they should then have honor whether 
they would or not: whereas by gaping after it they 
lose it. a 

3. Consider that you have many priviLeces be- 
longing to your office, which should engage you to 


diligence in it. It is no small thing that you are. 


maintained by other men’s labors. This is for your 
work, that you may not be taken off from it, but that 
(as Paul requires) you may “give yourselves wholly 
to these things”’* and not be forced to neglect men’s 
souls, while you are providing for your own bodies, 
Either do the work, or take not the maintenance. Be- 
sides, it ought to be considered as a great privilege to 
be bred up to learning, while many others are brought 
up at the plough and cart; to be furnished with so 
much delightful knowledge, when the world hes in 
ignorance; and to converse with learned men about 
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sublime and glorious things, while many others are 
conversant with none but the most vulgar and illiterate. 
But especially, what an excellent privilege is it, to live 
in studying and preaching Christ! to be continually 
searching into his mysteries, or feeding on them! to 
be daily employedin contemplating the blessed nature, 
works, and ways of God! Others are glad of the leis- 
-ure of the Lord’s day, and now and then an hour be- 
sides when they can lay hold of it; but we may keep 
a continual sabbath. We may almost do nothing else 
but study and talk of God and glory; engage in acts 
of prayer and praise, and drink in sacred and saving. 
truths. Our employment is all sublime and. spiritual, 
Whether we are alone, or in company, our business 
is for another world. O that our hearts were but 
more disposed for this work! what a blessed joyful 
fife should we then live! How sweet would the study 
be to us! how pleasant the pulpit! and what delight 
would our conferences yield! What excellent helps da 
our libraries afford; where we have such a variety of 
wise silent companions, whenevér we please! Surely 
all these, and more such privileges attending the min- 
istry, bespeak our unwearied diligence in the work, 
Once more e 
4. {Consider the interést which all the faithful ser- 
vants of Christ have in their master’s regards.] You 
are related to Christ as well as to the flock, and he is 
relatéd to you. . If therefore you are faithful in your 
work, you are not only advanced, buat secured by the 
relation.. You are “the stewards of his mysteries,” 
and the rulers of his household; and he that intrusted 
you with his work will maintain you in it. But then 
“it is required-of a steward that a man be found faith- 
ful.” Be true to him, and never doubt of his being 


_true to you. Do you feed his flack? He will sooner ° 
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feed you as he did Elijab, than forsake you. In the 
midst of enemies, he will “give you a tongue and wis 
dom which none shall resist.” If you oitlinely put 
your hand to his plough, he will wither the hand that 
is stretched out against you. His faithful ministers 
have always had Jarge experience of his care. Te 
who knows that he serves a God who: will never 
_ suffer any man to be a loser by him, needs not fear 
what hazards he runs in his cause: and he who knows 
that he is seeking a prize which, if obsained, will in- 
finitely exceed his cost, may boldly engage his whole 
estate on it, and “sell all he has to purchase so rich a 
pearl.” The 

II. Motive to fidelity, which our text sugaesté, is 
taken from.the person by whom ministers are invested 
_ with their office, viz. the Holy Ghost:—‘the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.’ 

This divine agent is said to make bishops or pastors, 
not merely because he has determined in his word that 
there shall be such an offices—what the work and 
power shall be—and what sort of men shall reeeive it; 
but also because he qualifics men for the office,—be- 
cause he directs those that ordain them to discern their 
qualifications—and because he directs them and the 
people themselves, in fixing them over a particular 
charge. These were done, in the first ages of chris- | 
tianity, in an extraordinary manner by inspiration. 
But, when men are rightly called, they are made ovet- 
seers of the church by the Holy Ghost, 1. e. by the 
ordinary influences of the same Spirit, now as well as 
then. What an obligation then is Jaid upon us by our 
call! If our commission be from heaven, it is not to 
be disobeyed. When Paut was called by the voice of 
Christ to preach the Borel he “was not disobedient to 
the heayenly vision.” When the apostles were called 
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by our Lord, from their secular employments, they int- 

mediately “left their friends and houses, and trade, and 

all, and followed him.” Though our call be not so im- 

mediate or so extraordinary, it is from the same Spirit, 

and therefore ought to be as readily obeyed. It is not 

a safe course to imitate JonAu, in turning our backs 

upon the commands of God: If we neglect our work, 
he has a spur to quicken us. If we run from it, he 

has messengers enow to overtake us, to bring us back 

and make us do it: and certainly it is better to do it 
at first than at last. The ) 

III. Motive in the text to diligence in our work, is. 
taken from the dignity of the object, viz. “the church 
of God.” 

It is that church for which the world. is upheld; 
which is sanctified by the Holy Ghost; which is united 
to Christ; and which is his mystical body. That 
church with. which angels are present; and on which 
they attend as “ministering spirits; whose very little 
ones have their angels beholding the face of God in 
heaven.” O what a charge is it that we have under- 
taken! “And shall we be unfaithful to it? Have we 
the stewardship of God’s own family, and shall we 
neglect it? Have we the conduct of those saints who 
are to live forever with God in glory, and shall we 
omit our duty to them? God forbid! Are the souls 
cf men thought meet by God to see his face, and live 
for ever in his presence? and are they not worthy of 
your utmost cost and labor?, Do not think so meanly 
of the church of God, as ifit deserved not your high- 
est regards. Were you the keepers of swine or sheep, . 
you would scarcely let them go, and say they were 
not worth looking after; especially if they were your 
own: dare you then neglect the souls.of men, even the 
ehurch of Gon? Remember Christ “walks among 
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them: the praises of the most high God are in the 
midst of them, They are a chosen generation; a sancti- 
fied, peculiar people; a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation; to shew forth the praises of him that called 
them.” What an honor is it to be one of them though 
_ buta “door-keeper in the house of the Lord!” Surely 
then to be the Priest of these pr iests, and the Ruler of 
these kings, is such an honar, is such a noble employ- 
ment as multiplies” lee obligations to diligence and 
fidelity.’ e 

IV. The last motive mentioned in the text ta“take — 
heed to the flock, and feed the church of God,” is, the 
‘Price that was paid for it. 

It is spoken of as “purchased by urs blood:” i. e. 
by the blood of Canis, who (by the way) is here ex- 
pressly called Gop. God the Son did purchase the — 
church with his own blood. What an argument is 
here to quicken the negligent, and to condemn those 
that will not be quickened! What! shall we despise 
the blood of Christ? Shall we think it was shed for 
such as are not worthy our care? The guilt of negli- 
gent pastors is certainly great, since, as much as in 
them lies, they make the blood of Christ to be shed in 
vain. They would lose him those souls, whom he has 
so dearly bought. Whenever we feel ourselves grow 
dull and careless, let us imagine we heard the blessed 
Savior arguing with us to this effeét: “Did I die for 

-those souls, and wilt not thou look after them? Were — 
they worth my blood, and are they not worth thy 
care? Did I come down from heaven to earth “to 
seek and to save them that were lost,” and wilt not 
thou go to the next door or street or village to seek 
them? Hlow small is thy labor or condescension in 
comparison with mine? I debased myself to this, but 
it is thy honor to be so employ ed. Have I done and 
67 
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suffered so much for the salvation of men, and was I 
willing to make thee a co-worker with me, and wilt 
thou ‘lice the little that lies upon thy hands?” 

Every time we look upon our congregations, let us 
believingly remember that they are the purchase of 
Christ’s blood; and let us regard them accordingly. 
‘Let us often think in what confusion a negligent min- 
ister will be at the last day, to have the blood of the 
Son of God pleaded against him; and to hear Christ 
say “Thou didst make light of the purchase of my 
bogus canst, thou now hope to be saved by it thy- 
self?” O brethren! since Christ will bring his blood 
to plead [at God’s righteous bar] let it now effectually 
plead with us to do our duty, lest it should then plead 
against us to our damnation! ; 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE OBJECTIONS TO THE COURSE OF MINISTERIAL DUTY REe 
COMMENDED, PARTICULARLY PERSONAL INSTRUCTION. 


{T is a hard case that so good a master as ours, in so 
good a work, should have servants so bad as to plead 
against their duty when they should practise it: espe- 
cially that Goop men should be so backward to it as to 
need many words to excite them to the diligent per- 
formance of it. Yet alas! this is too common a case. 
{ have no great fear of any opposition from conscience, 
or unbiassed reason; but only from unwillingness, and 
' veason biassed by the flesh. [This will suggest many 
objections; the principal of which shall now be con- 
sidered and answered; which was the Turrp thing 
proposed. | 

IT. Perhaps some will object to what is said about 
personal instruction, “That their congregations are so 
large that it is impossible for them to KNow all their’ 
hearers; much more to take heed to every individual.” 
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But let me ask such persons,—Was it necessary for 
you to take upon you such a charge? If not, you 
excuse one sin by another. How durst you undertake 
what you knew yourselves unable to perform? If it 
Was in a manner necessary, might you not have pro- 
cured, some assistance? Have you not, or could not 
you get a maintenance sufficient for yourselves and 
another to help you? What though it will not serve 
to support you in fulness, is it not. more reasonable 
that you should pinch your flesh and families, than 
undertake a work you cannot do, and neglect the 
souls of so many of your flock? With me it is an un- | 
questionable thing (though it will seem hard to some) 
that it is your duty, if you can, to live upon part of 
your salary, and allow the rest to a competent assist- 
. ant. Do not many families in your parish live on less 
than you would then have? Have not many able 
ministers been glad of less, with liberty to preach the 
gospel? Can your parishioners endure damnation 
better than you can poverty? What, do you call your- 
selves ministers of the gospel, and yet esteem the souls 
of men so little, as that you had rather they should 
eternally perish, than that you and your families should 
live in a low condition? Ought you not rather to beg 
your bread than hazard the salvation of one soul? If 
you have but “food and raiment, you ought therewith 
to be content.” What! would you bias more than is 
sufficient to enable you for the work of God? “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things. 
which he possesses.”* If your clothing be warm, and 
your food wholesome, you may be as well supported _ 
by it, to do God’s work, as if you enjoyed the greatest 
affluence. He that has these has but a poor excuse 
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for hazarding men’s souls, that he may enjoy more of 
this world’s good. Remember how strongly our bles- 
sed Master recommends self-denial to all his servants, 
They that will not exercise it, are so far from being his 
ministers, that they are nof his true disciples. If your id 
circumstances are such that proper assistance cannot 
be procured, then you should undertake your charge 

with limitation. Butdo not omit the work of personal 

oversight-entirely, nor refuse dealing particularly with 

any, because you cannot do it with all: take this 

course with as many as you are able, and put your 

godly neighbors, especially parents and masters of 

families upon doing the more. Again 

If. Some may object that “The course recom- 
mended will require too much time, and will not ai- 
low so-much as is necessary for ministers (young men . 
especially) to follow their studies, and improve their 
own abilities.” 

I answer, the persons whom 1 am persuading to 
this work, are supposed to understand the substance 
of the christian religion, and to be able to teach oth- 
ers: and the addition of less necessary things, is not to 
be preferred to the communication of what are funda- 
mentally necessary. I highly value common knowl- 
edge, and would not encourage any to set light by it; 
but I value the saving of souls more. That which is 
immediately necessary ought to be done. whatever else 
is left undone. — It is a very desirable thing for a phy- 

sician to be well studied in his art; but if he would be 
inquiring even into the most useful subjects when he 
should be looking to his patients; and should tell them 
that he has not time to give them advice, because he 
must follow his own studies, I should esteem that man 
a preposterous student, who thus preferred the means 
to the very end itself: indeed I should think sucha 
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physician to be but a civil kind of a murderer; [nor 
can such a minister be looked upon in a better light.) 
Men’s souls may be saved. without your knowing 
whether God did predetermine the creature in all its 
acts: whether the understanding necessarily determines 
the will, &c. &c. Get well to Heaven, and help your 
people thither, and you shall know all these things in 
a moment, and a thousand more, of which now, by 
all your studies, you cannot gain a certain knowledge. 
This is the most certain and expeditious way to the 
attainment of it. But consider further, ; 
If, by the diligent practice of the ministerial duties, 
you are prevented from acquiring an extensive know]- 
edge, you will hereby improve more in that which is 
most excellent. If you know not so many things as 
others, you will know the most important matters 
better than they. And alittle of this kind of knowl- 
edge, is worth all the other knowledge in the world. 
When I am looking heaven-ward, gazing towards the 
inaccessible light, and aspiring after the: knowledge of 
God, and find my soul so dark and distant, and con- 
sider how little I know of God, and how much he is 
out of my reach, | find this the most killing and griey- 
ous ignorance. Methinks I could willingly exchange 
all the other knowledge I have, for one glimpse more 
of God and the life to come. Now by frequent seri- 
ous conversation about everlasting things, by diligently 
instructing and catechising your people, you will gain 
more of this kind of knowledge, than can be gained 
by any other means; and thus you will really grow 
wiser than those that spend their time in any other 
way whatever. As Theology is a practical science, 
the knowledge of it thrives best in a practical course. 
Laying out here, is a means of gathering in; an hearty 
endeavor to communicate and do good is one of. the 
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greatest helps to our own proficiency. So that by this 
means you are likely to become more able pastors of 
the church, than private studies alone can make you. 
Particularly it will be an excellent means to help you 
in preaching; for when you are well acquainted with 
your people’s. cases, you will know: what to preach 
upon: an hour’s conversation, will furnish you with 
as much matter as an hour’s study. As he will be 
the best physician and lawyer, so he also will be the 
best divine, who adds practice and experience propor- 
tionable to his studies: whereas that man will prove 
an useless drone, who refuses God’s service all his life, 
under a pretence of preparing for it; and lets men’s 
souls pass on to perdition, while he pretends to be 
studying how to recover them, or getting more ability 
to help and save them. 

However let me add, that though I esteem religious 
knowledge the chief, 1 would have you to acquire 
other knowledge too. The other sciences may be very 
useful, and indeed, subservient to this: and you may 
have competent time for both. Lose none upon vain 
recreations and amusements; trifle not away a minute; 
consume noncin needless sleep; do what you do with all 
your might; andthensee what time you may command. 
If you set apart two days in a week for the work of per> 
sonal instruction, you may find time enough for your 
common studies out of all the rest. - Duties are to be 
taken together: none are to be neglected that can be 

erformed, but the greatest should always be prefer- 
red. Butif there were such a case of necessity, that 
we could not read or study for ourselves and instruet 
the ignorant too, I] would throw by all the Jibraries in 
the world rather than be guilty of the perdition of one 
soul: at least | know that this would be my duty, 
TL. It will be objected by many “that this course 
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will destroy our health, by continually spending our 
spirits, without allowing time for necessary recrea- 
tions.” 

J answer, we may do our divivs and Kav time for 
necessary recreations too. An hour or half an hour’s 
walk before meat, is as much recreation as is necessary 
for the weaker sort of students. I have reason to 
know something of this by long experience. Though 
‘I have a body which has languished under great weak- 
nesses many years, and which requires me to take as 
much exercise as almost any person inthe world, yet 
I have found the above proportion sufficient. It is 
undoubtedly our duty to use as much exercise as ig 
necessary for the preservation of our health; so far 
our work requires it; otherwise, for one day’s work 
we should lose the opportunity of many: and this may 
be done very consistently with all the duties I have 
been recommending. 

As for those men that limit not their recreations to sta- 
ted hours; who must have them, not to fit them for their 
work, but to please their voluptuous humor, suchsensu- 
alists have need tostudy the nature of christianity better; 
to learn the danger of “living after the flesh,” and to 
get more mortification and self-denial before they 
preach to others. If you must have your pleasures, 
you should not have put yourselves into a calling 
which requires you to make God and his service your 
pleasure, and which restrains you so much from car- 
nal gratifications. Do you not know that the chris- 
tian warfare consisteth in the combat between the flesh 
and the spirit? Vhat the very difference between a 
Christian and a wicked man is, that the one “lives after 
the spirit, mortifying the deeds of the body;” and the 
other “lives after the flesh?” And that to overcome 
the flesh is the principal part of that victory, on which 
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the crown of life depends? If notwithstanding this yot- 


must have your pleasures, then for shame give over 


preaching of the gospel and the profession of christian- | 
ity, and profess yourselves to be what you-are; for as — 


you “sow to the flesh, so of the flesh shall you receive 
the wages of corruption.” Does such an_ one’ as. 
Paut say, “I keep under my body and bring it into 
_Subjection, lest, that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be cast away?’* 
And have not such sinners as we need to do so too? 
Shall. we pamper our bodies, when Pauw kept. his 
under? Did he bring it into subjection, lest after all his 


preaching he should be cast away? And have not wE 


much More cause tg fear it? Some pleasure is un-,; 
cdoubtedly lawful, namely, such as tends to fit us for 
our work. But for a man to be so far in love with. 
his pleasures,.as; for the sake of them, to waste his 
precious time, and neglect the work of God for men’s 
salvation, (especially to plead for this as necessary, and 
to justify himself in it) is a degree of wickedness in- 
consistent with the fidelity of a common Christian;. 
much more with that of a Christian Minister. Such 
wretches 38 are “lovers of pleasure more than lovers 
of God,” ave more fit to be cast out of Christian com- 
munion, than to be the chief in the church: “from 
such” we are commanded “to turn away.” 
Recreations for a student, must be especially for the 
exercise of his body, since he has continually before 


him a variety of delights to the mind: .and they must » 


be used (as whetting is by the mower) only as far as 
is necessary to bis work, 

Lot it ba further considered; the business I, am 
recommending is not of sucha nature asis likely much 


to impair our health., It is true, it must be serious; .¢' 
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but it will not so much spend our spirits, as excite and 
revive them. Men can talk all the day long about 
other matters, without any prejudice to their heaith: 
why then may not we talk with men about their sal- 
vation without any great detriment to ours? I only 
mean on the supposition that we have a tolerable 
measure of health and strength. [But supposing the 
worst consequence, let me ask,] What have we our 
time and strength for but to lay them out for God? 
What isa candle made for but to be burnt? Burat and 
wasted we must be; and is it not more reasonable that 
it should be in lighting men to heaven, and in work- 
ing for God, than in living to the flesh? How little dif- 
ference is there between the pleasure of along life and 
a short one, when both are at an end! What comfort _ 
will it be to you at death, that you lengthened your life — 
by shortening your work? Our life is to be estimated 
according to the end and business of it; not according 
to the mere duration. He that works much, lives 
much. What Seneca said of a drone, [may be ap- 
plied to an indolent minister] “ibi jacet, non ibi vivit; 
et div fuit, non diu vixit.” Will it not comfort us 
more at death to review a short time faithfully spent, 
than a long life unfaithfully? 

As for visits and civwities, if they can answer great- 
er ends than our ministerial employments, you may 
break the sabbath or forbear preaching for them, and 
may thus excuse yourselves from private instruction. 
But if not, how dare you make them a pretence to 
~ neglect so great a duty? Must God wait on your friends? 
What qiGualt they are gentlemen or lords, must they. 
be served before nim? Or is their displeasure or cen- 
sure more to be feared than. u1s? It will be but a poor 

excuse at the last day for neglecting men’s salvation, 
“that such a gentleman, or sich a friend would have 
68 
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taken it ill had you not waited on them.” It 
you yet seek to please men, you are no longer the 
servants of Christ.”* He that dares to waste his time 
in compliments does little consider what he has to do 
with it. Oh that I could but improve my time ac- 
cording to my conviction of the importance of it! He 
that hath looked death in the face as often as I have 
done, will know how to value it. I profess 1 am as- 
tonished at those ministers that can find time to hunt, 
or shoot, or bowl, or use other recreations two or 
three hours, yea days together! That can sit an hour at 
once in vain discourse, and spend whole days in com- | 
plimental visits, or journies to the same purpose! 
Good Lord! what de such men think on? when so 
inany souls about them cry for their help, and when 
the smallest parish has work enough to employ all - 
their diligence night and day! If you have no sense 
of the worth of souls; of the value of that blood 
which was shed for them, of the glory set before 
them; and of the misery to which they are exposed, 
then you areno Christians; and therefore very unfit 
to be Ministers: if you Have, how dare you, like idle 
gossips, chat and trifle away your time, when so many 
and such great works call for it? O precious. time! 
how swiftly does if pass away! how soon will it be 
gone! What are the forty years of my life that are past? 
Were every day as long as a month, methinks it were 
too short forthe work of a day. Have we not lost 
time enough in the days of our vanity that we have 
any now to lose? Never do I come to a dying man, | 
who is not utterly stupid, but he better sees the worth © 
of time than others generally do. O. then, if they 
could calltime back again, how loud would they call!, 
What would they give for it! Can we then afiord te 
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trifle it away? Is it possible that a man of any true 
compassion and honesty, or any concern about his 
ministerial duty, or any sense of the strictness of his 
account, should have time to spare for idleness and 
vanity? May a physician in the time of the plague take 
any more relaxation than is necessary for his life and 
health, when so many are expecting his help in a case 
of life or death? If his pleasure is not worth men’s 
lives, certainly yours is not worth men’s souls. 

Do not reply, “this is an hard saying, who can bear 
it? And that God does not require ministers to make 
drudges of themselves.” Surely those men are not’ 
likely to honor God, and promote his service, who 
have such base thoughts of it; nor can they delight 

“im holiness who account it a slavish work. Our Lord 
says “he that denieth not himself, and taketh not up 
his cross to follow him, cannot be his disciple.”* But 
these men count it a slavery to labor hard in his vine- 
yard at a time when they have all accommodations 
and encouragements. If they had seen the diligence 
of Christ in doing good, when he neglected his meat 
to talk with one woman,f and when he was $0 zealous 
in preaching as ta “have no time to eat bread,”{ they 
would have been of the same mind with his carnal 
“friends who went to lay hold of him, and said he is be- 
sides himself.” Ifthey had seen him all day in preach- 
ing and healing, and “all night in prayer to God,” they 
would have told him that he made:a slave of himself, 
and that God did not require so much ado. I cannot 
but advise such men to search their own hearts, and 
inquire whether they ae. believe that word 
they preach. If youdo, Sirs, how can you think any 
labor too much for such weighty ends? If you do not, 


* Matt., x, 38, ¢ John iv, 31-34. + Mayk iti, 20, 24, | 
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say so; and get you out of the vineyard: go with the 
prodigal to keep swine, and do not undertake the 
feeding of Christ’s flock. 

Do you not know that it is your own benefit you 
grudge at? The more you do, the more you receive: 
the more you lay out, the more you have coming in. 
The exercise of grace increases it. Andis it a slavery 
to be more with God, and to receive more from him, 
than other men? It is the chief solace of a gracious 
soul to be doing good, and receiving good by doing it. 
Besides, hereby we are preparing for fuller receivings 
hereafter. We put out our talents to usury, and by 
improving them, shall make five become ten. They 
who esteem the service of God as slavery, justify the 
profane who look upon all diligent godliness in that 
light; and hereby aggravate their sin: and while they 
thus debase the work of the Lord they do but debase 
themselves, and prepare for a greater abasement at 
last, 

IV. Perhaps some may suggest “that if we make 
such severe laws for ministers, the church will soon be 
left without them; as few parents will choose such a 
burden for their children, and many persons will be 
discouraged from undertaking it,” 

I answer, the carnal and self seeking may be dis- 
. couraged, but not those that thirst after the “winning of 
souls,” who are devoted to the service of God and 
have “taken up the cross to follow the Lamb.” Christ 
would not forbear telling the world of the absolute 
necessity of self-denial for fear of discouraging men 
from his service, but on the contrary declares that he 
will have none but such as will submit to it, and that 
those who will not come on these terms may go their 
way, and see whether he wants their service more 
than they want his protection and favor. ‘Fhese laws 
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which you call severe, are not ours, but what Christ 
has made and imposed. If I should conceal or mis- 
interpret them, that would not relax them, nor excuse 
you. He who made them knew why he did it, and 
will expect the performance of them. And he will 
take care fora supply of pastors.. He has the fulness ° 
“of the spirit,” and therefore can give men hearts to 
do the duty he has imposed. He that has undertaken 
the work of our redemption, will not lose all his labor, 
for want of instruments to carry on his work. He will 
provide his people with “pastors after his own heart, who 
shall feed them with knowledge;”* who will “seek not 
_ theirs, but them; and willingly spend and_ be spent 
for their sake.” = What do y ou-think that Christ can 
have no servants, if such as you(with “Demas) forsake 
him and turn to the present world?” If you dislike his 
service you may seek a better where you can find it, 
and boast of your gainin the conclusion; but do not 
threaten him with the loss. Look to yourselves as 
well as you can, and tell me at the hour of death, or at 
the Judgment-day, who had the better bargain; whether 
Christ had more need of you, or you ofhim. It shall 
not serve your turn to run out of the vineyard, on 
" pretence that you cannot do the work: he can follow 
you and overtake you, as he did Jonas, with such a 
storm as shall lay you “in the belly of hell.” ‘Totally — 
to cast off duty because you cannot endure to be 
faithful in the performance of it, will prove but a poor 
excuse at last. 

_V. But the strongest objection of all seems to be 
“that few people will submit to be so, freely dealt with 
by their ministers, but will make a scorn at our mo; 
tion.” 


S-Jer uit, 15, 
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It cannot be denied, that too many people are ob- 
stinate in their wickedness; that “simple ones love 
simplicity, that scorners delight in scorning and that 
fools hate knowledge.”* But I wish it were not {too 
much owing to ministers, that a great part of our peo- 
ple are so obstinate and contemptuous. If we did 
but shine and burn before them as we ought; were our 
sermons and our lives more convincing; did we set 
ourselves to do all the good we could do; were we 
- more humble and meek, more loving and charitable; 
and did we let them see that we do but little esteem 
any worldly things in comparison with their salvation, 
much more might be done than is done; the mouths 
of many would be stopped, and the wicked would be 
more tractable and calm than they are. However the 
worse they are, the more are they to be pitied, and the 
more diligent should we be fortheir recoyery. Their 
wilfulness will not excuse us from our duty. If we 
do not offer them our help how do we know who will 
_ refuse it? Offering it is our part; accepting ts theirs. 
If we offer it not, we leave them excusable, because 
then they do not refuse it; but we leave ourselves with- 
out excuse. If they refuse our help when it is offered 
we have done our part and delivered our own souls. | 
But ifsome refuse it, others will accept it; and the 
success, with regard to them, may be such as to reward 
all our labor, though it were much more. All are 
not wrought upon by public preaching; but we must 
not therefore give it over as unprofitable. Ina word 
there is nothing from God or from right reason to 
make us backward to any part of our work; though 
from the world, the flesh, and the devil, we shall ha ve 
much, and perhaps more than we yet expect. But 
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if, against all temptations and difficulties, we have re- 
course to God, and look on his great obligations on 
one side, and the hopeful effects and rewards on the 
other, we shall find but little cause to draw back or 
faint.* 7 
VI. But to all that I have said to recommend per- | 
sonal instruction many. will answer, “You build too 
much on Paut’s teaching from house to house, and 
other passages of the same kind: those times, when 
the churches were first planting, required more 
diligence than ours: shew us some passage of scrip- 
ture which requires from us all that you have pre- 
scribed; and especially which obliges us to set apart 
two days in the week for it.”+ I reply, | 
1. I do not make it a minister’s duty absolutely to 
go up and down from house to house to each person — 


* The author, in his preface to the second edition of the Reformed 
Pastor, has a remarkable passage concerning his own experience on this 
head, which it may not be amiss here to transcribe; especially as it shews 
what an illustrious example he was of that diligence which he recom- 
mends to others. ‘I find (says he) that we never took the rightest 
course to demolish the kingdom of darkness till now. I wonder at my- 
seif that I was kept from so clear and excellent a duty so long, But the 
case was with me as I ‘suppose it is with others: I was gonvinced of my 
duty; but my apprehensions of it were too small, and of the difficulties 
of ittoo great. I thought that the people would have scorned it; and 
that only a few (who had least need) would have submitted to it. The 
work seemed strange to me; I was for staying till the people were bet- 
ter prepared for it; and thought my strength would never go through 
with it; thus was I detained in delays, which I béseech the Lord of, 
mercy to forgive. Whereas upon trial, | find the difficulties to be noth- 
ing to what 1 imagined; and I experience the benefits and comforts of 
the work to be such, that I would not wish to have neglected it, for all 
the riches in the. world. We spend Monday and Tuesday (from the 
morning almost to night) in the work; taking about fifteen or sixteen 
families in a week, that we may go through the parish (in which there 
are above eight hundred) in a year. And ! cannot say that one family 
hath yet refused to come to me; or that many persons have shifted it off. 
And with regard to most of them that come, I find more outward signs 
of success [from this private discourse with them] than from all my 
preaching to them.” j Pe 

+ This is taken from the authoy’s Appendix to the second edition, in 
which he answers many other objections, which are cisher too weak to 
bear repeating, or teo peculiar to need it, 
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in the parish, or of his charge; nay, 1 would not se 
much as advise you to this without necessity: but first 
call the people to come to you at your own house, or 
at the Vestry, or wherever you please, so that you 
will but give them that personal instruction, on a prop- 
er inquiry into their states which their circumstances 
require. And then go to those that will not come to 
you, if they will consent to it, and if you are able. 
For my own part, I cannot go from house to house 
without the apparent hazard of my life. And I think 
it more for the people’s benefit to accustom them to— 
attend their pastor, (and it is much more for his) than 
for him to hunt up and down: after them, scarcely 
knowing where or when. But men’s obstinacy may 
niake that necessary which is inconvenient. - 

2. It isnot on these texts in question, or any other, 
that I wholly ground this duty: Though supposing 
there were no more than the general command [on 
which we have been insisting] of “taking heed to atu 
the flock,” surely this were sufficient to convince you 
that you should take as particular care of every indi- 
vidual as youcan. Must I turn to my Bible to shew 
a preacher where it 1s written that. a man’s soul is of 
more worth than a world? Or that both we and 
all we have are God’s? Or that it is inhuman 
cruelty to let souls go to hell for fear we and our fam- 
ilies should live somewhat the harder? In a word, the 
question is, Whether you are not bound to do the 
best you can to save the souls of all your people? Do 
this and I desire no more. But do you think in your 
conscience that you do the best you can, if you neglect 
to exhort, instruct, and catechise them? ~ 

3. "To say the present times require less diligence 
than the days of the apostles, savors of a man locked 
up in a study and unacquainted with the world. Good 
Lord! Are there such multitudes round about us who 
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are ignorant of the first principles of religion? Are 

there so many thousands drowned in presumption, 
security, and sensuality? So many drunkards, world- 
lings, haters, and scoffers of an holy life? So many 

dull, ignorant, scandalous professors? So many troub- 

lers, seducers, and dividers of the church? And yet is 

the happiness of our times so great that we may excuse 

ourselves from personal instruction because it is unne- 

cessary?. Look more without, and I warrant you that 

you will not see cause to spare your pains for want of 

work. What conscientious minister finds not work 

enough to do from one end of the year to the other, 

though he has not an hundred souls to take care of? 

It is true there are more professors of Christianity in 

our day than in the apostle’s: but are the ungodly the 

less miserable for that profession, or the more so? 

A. As to the objection that relates to the proportion 
of time to be allotted for this work, &c. I answer, 
What if God only bids us to “pray without ceasing,” 
will you approve of those who neglect it because they 
are not commanded to pray morning and night, or in 
the family? Set times are as needful for the constant 
performance of this duty, as for your private or family 
duties; your lectures or your studies. When you have 

_shewed. me a written precept for these, or for preach- 
ing twice on the Lord’s day, then I will shew you 
more than one for the things in question. However, 
I presume not to impose an unnecessary task on any; 
but leave it to your prudence to discern and determine 
the seasons and other circumstances of your duty. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MiscELLANEOUS DIRECTIONS RESPECTING, THE WHOLE MINIS- 
TERIAL WORK.* 


(THE next thing proposed, to which we now proceed, 
waS, FOURTHLY, to give some miscellaneous directions 
for the more comfortable, acceptable, and useful dis- 
charge of the pastoral office in all its branches.] » 

I. Through the whole course of your ministry in- 
sist most, upon the greatest, most certain, and most 


. 


necessary things. 


If we can but teach Christ to our people, we teach 


them all. Get them well to heaven, and they will 
have knowledge enough. The plainest, and most 
commonly acknowledged truths, are what men live 
most upon; these are the great instruments in destroy- 
ing sin, and in raising the heart to God. ‘We should 
always have our people’s necessities in our eye. To 
remember that “One thing is needful,” will take us off 
from needless ornaments, and unprofitable controver- 
sies; Many other things are desirable to be known, 
but these must be known, or else our people are un- 
done for ever. Necessity should be the great disposer 
of a minister’s studies and labors. If we were suffi- 
cient for every thing, we might fall upon: every thing, 
and take in order the whole Encyclopedia. But life 
is short and we are dull. Eternal things are necessary, 
and the souls which depend on our teaching are pre- 
cious. I confess that necessity has been the conductor 
of my studies, and my life. It chooses what books I 
#hall read, and when, and how long. It chooses my 


* WB. “The sins of ministers,” which the author had pointed out iit 
a distinct seties of particulars, are introduced in this; as many of the 
thoughts in both necessarily coincided. These directions stood in differ 
efit parts of the original work, but it seemed most natural to place them 
together here, 
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text and makes my sermon, both for matter and man- - 
ner, as far as I can keep out my own corruptions, 
Though I know that the constant expectation of death 
has been a great cause of this with regard to myself, 
yet I see no reason why the most healthful man 
should not make sure of the necessaries first; consid- 
ering the shortness and uncertainty of all men’s lives, 
Who can, either in study, preaching, or life, be em- 
ployed about foreign matters, when he knows that 
this or that must be done? As the soldier says, “Non 
diu disputandum, sed celeriter et fortiter dimicandum 
ubi urget necessitas,” so much more may we as our 
business is more important. Doubtless this is the best 
way to redeem time, to spend it only on necessary — 
things: and I think it is the way to be most profitable 
to others; though not always to be most pleasing and 
applauded; because through men’s frailty, that is too 
true which Loe complains of “Nova pohius miramup 
quam magna.” 

A preacher must be often upon the same things, be- 
cause the matters of necessity are few. This we should 
not avoid to satisfy such as look for novelties, though 
we should clothe the same necessaries with a grateful 
variety, in the manner of our delivering them. Neces- 

-garies are common and obvious; for superfluities we 
may waste our time and labor, and often to no pur 
pose. The great volumes and tedious controversies 
that so much trouble us and waste our time, are usu- 
ally made up more of opinion than necessary truths.* 
You would choose those authors to read for your. 
selves, which tell you what you ‘know not, and treat 
of the most necessary things in the clearest manner, 
though it be in the most barbarous language, rather 


eco brevibus elauditur terminis; Qpinio nallis, 
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than those which most learnedly, and in the most éle- 
gant erateful language, tell you that which is false and 
vain, and magno conatu nihil dicere?+ And surely 
you should act on the same principle in teaching oth- 
er men, as in studying for yourself. They are com- 
monly empty, ignorant men, destitute of the matter 
and substance of true learning, who are over curious 
about words and ornaments; who affect to be esteem- 
éd what they are not, having no other way to procure 
that esteem: whereas the oldest, most experienced, 
and most learned men, abound in substantial verities, 
usually delivered in the plainest dress. Which brings 
metgadd 

II. All our teaching should be as pLarn and evident 
as we can makeit. 

This best suits a teacher’s ends.- He that would be 
understood must make it his business to be understood, 
by speaking to the capacities of his hearers, Truth 
loves the light, and is most beautiful when most nak- 
ed. He is an enemy that hides the truth; and 
he is an hypocrite, who does this under a pretence of 
revealing it. Highly ornamented sermons (like paint- 
ed glass in windows, which keeps out the light) are 
too often the marks of hypocrisy. If you would not 
teach men, what do you in the pulpit? if you would, 
why do you not speak so as. to be understood?—For a 
man purposely to cloud his matter in strange words, 
and hide his mind from the people whom he pretends 
to instruct, is the way to make fools admire his pro- 
found learning, but wise men, his folly, pride, and hy- 


+ Sunt qui sere volunt eo fine tantum ut sciant, et turpis curiositag 
est: et sunt quiscire volunt nt seientiam suam vendant; et turpis questus 
est: stint qui scire volunt ut sctaniur ipsi, et turpis vanitas ests sed sunt 
que scire volunt at xdificentur; et prudentia est: et sunt quogue qui 
gcire volunt ut adificcni; et Cuariras est. 

Lexnarn, Sermin Cant. 26, 
: a See 
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pocrisy. Some persons purposely conceal their senti- 
- ments, through a pretence of necessity, because of 
men’s prejudices, and the unpreparedness of common 
understandings to receive the truth. But truth. over- 
comes prejudice by mere light of evidence. There is 
no better way to make a good cause prevail, than to 
make it as plain and as thoroughly understood as we 
can; this will properly dispose an unprepared mind. 
He that is not able to deliver his matter plainly to 
others (I mean as plainly as the nature of it will bear, 
and supposing them to have capacities for under- 
standing it) shews that he has not well agate. it 
himself. 

III. We should always suit our instructions, and 
our behavior, to the capacities and circumstances of 
those with whom we have to do. | 

Our work must be carried on prudently, orderly, and 
by degrees. Milk must go before strong meat. The 
foundation must be laid before we can build upon it. 
Children must not be dealt with as men at age. A 
person must.be brought into a state of grace before we 
can expect from him the works of grace. The stew- 
ards of God’s household must “give to each their por- 
tion in due season.”* We must not go beyond the 
capacities of our people, nor teach them the perfection 
who haye not learnt the principles, There must be a 
prudent mixture of severity and mildness, both in our 
preaching and discipline: each must be predominant 
according to the quality of the person cr the matter 
we haveinhand. If there be no severity our reproofs 
will be despised; if it be all severity, we shall be. 
esteemed usurpers of dominion. 


* Luke sii,-42. 
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IV. Every part of our work must be Pe with 
great HUMILITY. 

Pride is one of the most heinous, aaa yet one of our 
most palpable sins. It discovers itself in many by 
their dress: it chooses their cloth and their fashion, and 
dresses their hair and their habit according to the 
taste. And I wish this were all, or the worst: but 
alas, how irequently does it go with us to our studies! 
How often does it choose our subject, and how much 
oftener our words and ornaments! Sometimes it puts 
in toys and trifles under a pretence of laudable embel- 
lishments, and often pollutes instead of polishing. It 
makes us speak to our people what they do not un- 
derstand, [merely to display our learning.] It takes 
off the edge of a discourse under a pretence of filing 
off the roughness and superfluity. If we have a plain 
and cutting passage, it throws it away as too rustical 
or ungrateful. Now though our matter be of God, if 
our dressing and manner and end be from Satan (as 
' 3s the case when pride has the ordering of it) we have 
no great reason to expect success. * Yet thus does pride 
make many a man’s sermon. And when they have 
composed the discourse, it goes with them into the pul- 
pit, it forms their tone, it animates their delivery, it 
takes them off from what would be displeasing, and 
directs them in the pyrsuit of vain applause. In short, 
instead of seeking God’s glory, and denying themselves, 
it makes them, both in studying and preaching, to seek 
themselves and deny God. When they should ask 
“What shall I say and how shall I say it to please 
‘ God best, and do most good?” Pride makes them ask, 
“What shall I say, and how shall I deliver it, to be 
thought a learned, able preacher, and to be applauded 
by all that hear me?” When the sermon is done, pride 
goes home with them, and makes them more eager ta 
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know whether they were applauded, than whether 

they did any good to the souls of men. Were it not 

for shame, they could willingly ask people how they 

liked them, to extort their commendations. If they 

perceive that they are highly thought of, they rejoice 

as having attained their end: If not, they are displeased, 
as having lost the prize. 

_ Bat this is not all some ministers are so set upon a 
popular air, and having the highest place in the esteem 

of men, that they envy the abilities and names of their 
brethren who are preferred to them; as if all were tak- 
en from their praise, that is given to another’s, and as 

if God had bestowed his gifts upon them as the mere 

ornaments of their persons, that they might walk as 
men of reputation in the world; and as if all the gifts 
of other ministers were to be trodden down and vilifi- 

ed, if they should stand in the way of their honor. 

Strange! that one workman should malign another, 
because he helps him to do his master’s work! Yet 

how common is this heinous crime among men 
of ability and eminence in the church! They will se- 
cretly blot the reputation of such as oppose their own, 
and will at least raise suspicions, where they cannot 

fasten accusations. Nay, some go so far as to be un- 
willing that any ministers abler than themselves should 
_come into their pulpits, lest they should be applauded 

above theinselves, It is a surprising thing that any 
man who has the least fear of God, should so envy his . 
gifts in others, as that he had rather his carnal hearers 

should remain unconverted, than that they should be 

converted by another person who may be preferred to 

himself, Yet this sin does so prevail, that itis difficult’ 
to get two ministers to live together in love and quiet- 

ness, unanimously to carry on the work of God: un- 

less one of them be ereatly inferior to tne other, and 
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content to be so esteemed, and to be governed by hin, 
they are contending for precedency, envying each oth- 
er’s interest, and behaving with strangeness and jeal- 
ousy towards one another,to the shame of their profes- 
sion, and the injury of the congregation. Nay, so great 
is the pride of some ministers, that when they might 
have an equal assistant, to further the work of God, 
they had rather take all the burden upon themselves, 
though more than they can bear, than that any should 
share with them in their honor, or lest they should - 
diminish their own interest in the people. It is owing 
to pride that many ministers make so little proficiency: 
they are too proud to learn. It is through pride also 
that men so magnify their own opinions and are as 
censorious of any that differ from them in lesser things, 
as if their sentiments were the rules of the church’s 
faith. “While we cry down papal infallibility, too 
many of us would be Popes ourselves and would 
have every thing determined by our judgments, as_ if 
We were infallible. And so highare our spirits, that 
when any reprove or contradict.us, (though they have 
sufficient reason to do it,) we are commonly impatient 
both of the matter and the manner. We Jove the man 
that will say as we say, and promote our reputation, 
though in other respects he be Jess worthy our esteem; 
but he is ungrateful to us, who differs from us, and con- 
tradicts us and who. plainly tells us of our faults; 
especially in relation to our public performances. 
Many, through their pride, imaginethat all those despise 
them who do not admire all they say, and submit to 
their judgments in the most palpable mistakes: thus 
have they dishonored themselves by idolizing their 
honor, and publicly proclaimed their own shame. 
Vrom pride proceed allthe envy, contention, and un- 
peaceableness of ministers, which are the hinderances 
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to all reformation: all would lead, but few wili follow, 
or concur. Yea, hence proceed schisms and aposta - 
sies, as did former persecutions, arrogant usurpations 
and impositions. In short, itis pride at the root that 
nourishes all our other sins, and this virtually contains 
them all. 

Give me i lee brethren, to expostulate with you 
and my own heart with regard to this sin, that we may 
see the evil of it and be reformed. Pride is the sin of 
devils; the first born of hell; it is that wherein the dev- 
il’s image does principally consist.- It isan intolerable 
evil in a man that is so much engaged against him as 
we are. Pride ill becomes those that are to lead men 
in such an humble way to heayen. We had need to 
tae care, lest when we have brought others thither, | 
the gate should prove too str ait for ourselves. God, 
iho thrust out a proud angel, will not there entertain 
a proud preacher as such. The very design of the 
gospel tends to self-abasement.. The work of grace is 
begun and carried on ini humiliation. Humility is 
not the mere ornament of a Christian, but it is an es- 
sential part of the new creature. All that will be 
Christ’s disciples must “come to him and learn;” their 
lesson is to be “meek and lowly in heart.”* How 
“many admirable precepts and examples has our Lord 
and Master given us to this end! Can we once con- 
ceive of him as washing and wiping his servant’s feet, 
and yet be haughty and domineering? Shall he con- 
verse with the meanest, and shall we avoid them as 
contemptible, and think none but the rich and honor. 
_ able fit for our society?» Many of us are oftener found 
in the houses of gentlemen, than in the poor cottages 
of such as most need our help; as if we had taken the 


*Matts xxvili, 29. 
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charge only of the souls of the rich.. Methinks we 
‘should remember our title as Mrnisters; which, - 
though the popish priests disdain, we do not. We 
should not speak proudly or disrespectfully to any, 
but should carry ourselves meekly and courteously to 
to all, remembering that we are obliged to be “the ser- 
yants-of all.” We should “not be strange to the poor- 
est and meanest, of the flock,” but should “conde- 
scend to men of low estate” as our equals in Christ. 
Familiarity improved to holy ends is necessary, and 
may do abundance of good; and surely a kind of 
winning carriage is a very cheap way of doing it. 
We should so teach others, as to be ready to learn 
of any; thus we may both teach and learn at 
once:* not proudly venting our own conceits, and 
disdaining all that any way contradict them, as if we 
(having attained the height of know ledge)were destined 
to the chair, and all other men ‘were to sit at our feet. 
Alas, brethren! what is it that we have to be so 
proud of? Of our bodies? They are made of the 
same niaterials as the meanest of our fellow creatures. 
Is it of our graces? ‘The more we are proud .of 
them, the less have we to be proud of, since much of 
the nature of grace is in humility. Is it of our learn- 
ing and abilities? Surely, if we have’ any knowledge 
at all, we must know much reason tobe humble. If 
we know more than others, we must know more rea- 
son to be humble than they do. But how little is it 
that the most learned know, in comparison with what 
they are ignorant of! And to know how ignorant we 
are, and how far things are beyond our reach, one 
*We muy say of ministers in general what Aucustine said of the 
aged of them i “Etsi magis decet docere quam discre, magis tamen decet 
isdere quam ipnorare.” 
“Ab omnibus libenter disce quod tu nescis: quia humilitas commune 
tibi facere potest, quod natura cuique proprium fecit, sapienter omnibus 


eris si ab omnibus di cere yolueris; qui ab emnibus accipiunt omnibus 
ditiores sunt?? Huce, 
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would’ imagine, could be no great cause of pride. It 
- is our very business to preach humility; it is therefore 
very unfit that we should be proud. Must we study 
and preach humility, and must we not possess and 
practise it? A proud preacher of humility, is at least 
a selfcondemning man. And | beseech you to con- 
sider, whether it will save us to speak well of the grace 
we do not possess; whether sincerity can consist with 
allowed pride, and whether we can be saved with- 
out humility, any more than without temperance or 
chastity. 

Consider further, brethren, I beseech, you, what baits 
there are in the ministerial office, to entice to vanity, 
and what temptations to pride lie in our way, that you 
may be more upon your guard against it. What a 
snare may it prove, to have the fame of godly men, 
and of learned zealous preachers! How pleasing it is 
to have the people crowd to hear us, and to be able to 
command their judgments and affections! Especially 
to be renowned through the land for the highest spirit- 
ual excellencies! To have the people led for us as 
their felicity, and call us the pillars of the church of | 
God, and their fathers, “the chariots and horsemen of 
Israel!” Alas! brethren, a little grace will serve to 
make you join with the forwardest of those men that 
have these inducements and re ete Nay 
pride may do it Without any special grace.* O there- 
fore be jealous of yourselves, and in all your studies 
be sure to study humility. “He that exalteth him- 
self shall be brought low: whereas he that humbleth 


* [A Jesuit, who had been employed twenty years in the missions of 
Canada, owned privately to his friend that, while he did not believe in 
the being of a God, he had faced death twenty times for the sake of the 
religion which he preached to the savages with great. success. His 
friend, hereupon, represented to him the inconsistency of bis zeal: **AhA 

replied the missionary, ‘ you have no idea of the pleasure which is felt 
in commandingthe attention of twenty thousand people, and in persuad~ 
them to what we believe not ourselves,” 


‘ D’ ALrempert’s Account of the Jeguits. | 
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himself shall be exalted.”* I commonly observe, that 
almost all men, both good and. bad, loathe the proud, 
and love the humble; so far does pride defeat its own 
ends. We have cause to be the more jealous of our- 
selyes because pride is a vice which is most deeply 
rodted in us, and with as much difficulty as any extir- 
pated from the soul. Again 

V. Inevery part of our work, we should be se- 
rious, affectionate, zealous, and reverent. 

The importance of our matter condemns coldness 
and sleepy dulness. Our spirits should be well awak- 
ened, that we may be fit to awaken others. If our 
words be not sharp and piercing, they will hardly be 
felt by stony hearts. To speak slightly and coldly 
about heavenly things, is as bad as to say nothing of 
them. All our atts must be managed reverently, as 
becomes them that believe the presence of God; not 
treating holy things as if they were common. The 
more.of God appears in our duties, the more authority 
will they have with men. Reverence is that afiection 
of the soul which proceeds from deep apprehensions 
of. God, and denotes that the mind is much convers- 
ant with him. To manifest irreverence about the things 
of God, is so far to manifest hypocrisy, and that the 
heart agrees not with the tongue. I know not how it 
is with other persons; but the most reverent preacher, 
who speaks as if he saw the face of God, does more 

afiect my heart, though with common words, than an 
reverent man with the most accurate preparations, 
though he bawl it out with ever so much seeming 
earnestness, If reverence be not equal to fervency, it 
has but little effect. Of all preaching in the world, I 
hate that most, which tends to make the hearers laugh, 
or to affect their minds with such levity as stage- “lays 


* Luke, xiv, if 
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do, instead of affecting them with an holy reverence of 
the name of God.* We should suppose (as it were) 
when we draw near him in holy things, that we saw 
the throne of God, and the millions of gtorious angels 
attending him, that we may be awed with his majesty, 
lest we profane his service and take his name in vain. 

“VIL All our work should be done spiritually; as 
by men possessed of the pane Ghost, and actuated by 
him. 

We should be men that “favor the things of the 
spirit.” There isin some men’s preaching a spiritual 
strain which spiritual hearers can discern and relish: 
whereas in others, this sacred tincture is so wanting, 
that even when they speak of spiritual things, the man- 
ner is suchas if they were common. matters. Ou 
evidence and ornaments ought. to be spiritual: rather 
borrowed from the Scriptures (with a cautious sub- 
servient use of human writings) than from the author- 
ity of ARISTOTLE, or any other men. “The wisdom 
of the world” must not be magnified against “the 
wisdom of God.” Philosophy must be taught to stoop 
and serve, while faith bears the principal sway. The 
great scholars in ArtstoTie’s school, must take heed 
of glorying too much in their master, and despising 
those who are beneath them, lest they themselves prove — 
lower in the school of Christ, and “least in the king- 
dom of God,” while they would appear great in the 
eyes of men. As wise a man as any of them would 
“glory in nothing but in the cross of Christ, and deter- 
mined to know nothing but him crucified.” The 
most learned men should think of this, Let all wri- 
ters have their due esteem, but compare none of them 


* Docente in ecclesia te, non clamor populi, sed gemitus suscitetur: 
Lacryme auditorum loudes tuz sunt. Jerom. 
ne Deus primo collegit indoctos: post modum philosophos, et non per 
ratores docuit piscatores, sed per plscatores, subegit oratores. 
Greco. M, Moral. L. 
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- with the word of God. We will not refuse their ser- 
vice, but we must abhor them as competitors. God is 
tive best teacher of his own nature and will. It is the 
sign of a distempered heart, when a person loses the 
relish for scripture excellency. There is in a spiritual 
heart a connaturality to the word of God, because 
this was the means of his regeneration. The word is 
that seal which ‘made all the holy impressions that are 
in the hearts of true believers, and stampt the image 
of God upon them; they must therefore love that word 
as long as they live. 

VIL. The whole of our ministry must be carried 
onin a tender love to our people. 

We must let them see that nothing pleases us but 
what profits them; that what does them good, does us 
good, and that nothing troubles us more than their 
hurt. “Bishops (as Jerom says) are “not lords, but 
fathers;” and therefore must be affected towards their 
people as their children: yea, the tenderest love of the 
mother should not surpass theirs. We must even 
“travail in birth for them till Christ be formed in them.” 
We should convince them that we care for no outward 
thing, not money, nor liberty, nor credit, nor life itself, 
in comparison with their salvation. When your peo- 
ple see that you unfeignedly love them, they will hear 
any thing, and bear any thing.* We ourselves should 
put up with a blow given us in love, sooner than with 
a hard word given us in anger and-malice. , Most men 
judge of advice, as they judge of the afiecticn of him 
who gives it. O therefore see to it that you feel a ten- 
der love to your people in your breasts, and let them 
feel it in your speeches, and see it in your conduct, 
Let them see that you “spend and are spent for their 
sakes,” that all you do, is not for any ends of your 


*Dilige et dic quodcunque vols. AvG, 
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own, but forthem. To this end, works of charity will 
be necessary, as far as your circumstances allow, 
{ But more: of this under the next particular. ] 

Be sure ‘that your love be not carnal, flowing from 
pride, and that you do not appear as. one that is a 
suitor for himself, rather than for Christ; who loves 
because he is beloved, or pretendsit, that he may be. 
Take heed that you do not connive aj men’s sins un- 
der a pretence of love; for that were to contradict the 
very nature and ends of it.* Friendship must be ce- 
mented by piety.. A wicked man can be no true 
friend. If you befriend the sins of the wicked, you 
shew that you are such yourselves. By favoring their 
sin you discover yourenmity to God; and then how 
can you “love your brother.” If you be their best 
friends, help them against their worst enemies. Pretend 
not to love them if you favor their sins, and do not 
seek their salvation. Do not think all sharpness incon- 
sistent with love: parents will correct their children, 
and God himself, will “chasten every son that he 
loveth.”+ Next to this let me add, 

VIII. Take care that your wordly and fleshly 
interests, do not too much prevail against the intcrest 
of Christ and the good of souls. 

‘Never be guilty of temporizing for the sake of gain. 
It is one of the greatest reproaches upon the ministry, 
that so many of us do so much suit themselves to the 
party that is most likely to suit their ends, and pro- 
mote their worldiy advantage. ‘This Coy occasions 
our enemies to say, that reputation and preferment 
are our religion and our reward. | Never let a regard 
to your worldly interest prevent a discharge of any 
part of your duty, even though the most disagreeable 


* Amici vitia si feras, facis tua. SENECA, 
: Mglius gst cum sevetitate diligere, quam cum lenitate decipere. 
Aug. 
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to your people, and though it should hinder them 
frora paying their dues. I find alas! that money is 
too strong an argument for some ministers to answer, 
who can proclaim “the love of it to be the root of all 
evil,” and can make long orations on the danger of 
covetousness. If it was so heinous asin in Simon 
Macus to offer to puy the gifts of God with money, 
what must it be to sELL his gifts, his cause, and the 
souls of men for money! and what reason have such 
to fear, lest “their money perish with them!” Further, 
Be sure that your concern about your temporal in- 
“terest, does not prevent your works of charity. Bare 
worps will hardly convincé men that you have any 
love to them. Works of charity do most powerfully 
remove men’s prejudices, and open their ears to the 
words of piety. If they see that you are. addicted to 
po coop, they will more easily believe that you are 
good, and that it is goed to which you would persuade 
them. Go to the poor to see what they want, and 
at once shew your Compassion to soul and body. Buy’ 
them catechisms and other small books that are likely 
to do them good Stretch-your purse to the utmost 
of your power, and do all the good youcan. I would 
put no one upon extremes: It is doubtless every man’s 
duty. to “provide for those of his own house.” But 
ministers should educate their children as other per- 
sons in low circumstances do, that they may be able to 
get their own hivings in some honest trade or employ- 
ment, without other great provisions. You are bound 
to educate them so as they may be capable of doing 
the most service for God; but not to leave them rich. 
You should not forbear necessary. works of charity, 
merely to make“a larger provision forthem. A truly 
charitable self deomee heart, that hath devoted itself 
and all it hath to God. ould be the best judge of 
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due proportions; would see which way of expense is 
likely to do God the greatest service, and would cheer- 
fully take that, Though I would not have men lie 
under strong temptations to incontinency, yet I con- 
fess it seems hard that they can do no more to mortify 
the flesh, that they may live in a s.ngie, freer condi- 
tion, and have none of these temptations from wives 
and children, to hinder them from promoting the ends" 
of their ministry by works of charity. It is pity that 
in a better cause, we no more imitate the Papists in 
wisdom and self-denial, where it might de done.* But 
if ministers-must. marry, they should marry such as 
can maintain themselves and their children, and so de. 
vote as much as they can of the church’s means, to the 
church’s service. But in this case, flesh and blood’ 
make even good men so partial, that they sometimes 
look upon duties (and duties of very great importance) 
to be extremes. The flesh will tell us that we must have 
a competency: and many men’s competency is but 
little below the rich man’s rates. If they be not. 
clothed with the best, and “fare not sumptuously every 
day,” they have not a competency. Brethren, think 
not of being rich. Seck not great things for your- 
selves or your posterity. A man that preaches an im- 
mortal crown of glory, must not seek much after 
transitory vanity. He that teaches others the con- 
tempt of riches, must himself contemn them, and shew 
it by his life. He that recommends self denial and 
mortification, must practise these himself in the eyes 
of the world, if he would have his doctrine prosper. 
All Christians, with all they have, are consecrated to. 


* The author has considered this point more. particularly in ‘another 
place, (See his Works vol. i, p. 382.) though his advice was, in this in. 
stance, contradicted by his example. There are, however, in the chapter 
referred to, many hints, in relation to matrimony, less liable to dispute - 
than the passage in guestion. , " 
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their “Master’s use:” but Ministers, as they are doubly 
devoted to God, are doubly obliged to honor him 
with their substance. That man who has any thing 
in the’ world so dear to him that he cannot spare it 
for Christ, if he calls for it, is no true Christian... What 
if you impoverish yourselves to do others good, will it 
be loss or gain? If you believe that God is your safest 
‘purse-bearer, and that to expend in his service is. the 
greatest usury, shew your people that you do believe 
it. Do not take it as an undoing to “make to you 

friends of the mammon of unrighteousness and to lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven,” though you 
leave yourselves but little on earth. 

O what abundance of good might ministers do, if 
they would but live in a contempt of the world; the 
riches, and glories of it, and expend all they have for 
their Master’ suse! This would unlock more hearts for 
the reception of their doctrine than all their oratory 
will do. Without this, singularity in religion will seem 
but hypocrisy, and perhaps is nothing more. ‘Though 
we need not do as the Papists, who betake themselves 
to monasteries, and cast away all their property, yet 
we must have nothing but what we have ror Gop. 
The world perhaps will expect more from us than we 
have; but.if we cannot answer the expectations of the 
unreasonable, let us do what we can to answer the ex- 
pectations of God, and to satisfy conscience and good 
men. Those that have a large income must increase 
their charity in proportion. If youare not able to do 
many acts of charity, shew that you are willing, -if you 
had ability, by doing that sort of good you can. . 

IX. Let me recommend to you the cultivation and 
exercise of PATIENCE as a ReGrnary, concomitant of 
your work, 
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We must bear with many abuses and injuries from 
those for whom we are doing’ good. When we have 
studied for them and prayed for them; when we have 
exhorted and beseeched them with all condescension; 
when we have given them all we are able; have spent 
ourselves for them, and tendered them as if they had 

been our children, we must expect that many will re- 
quite us with scorn, hatred, and contempt; that they 
will cast our kindness in our faces with disdain, and 
take us for their “enemies because we tell them the 
truth;” and that “the more we love them, the less shall 
we be beloved.” All this must be patiently endured, 
and still we must unweariedly hold out in doing them 
good; “in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves, if peradventure God will give thém repent- 
ance:” Though they scornfully reject our teaching, 
and bid us look to ourselves, still we must persevere, 
We have to deal with distracted men, who will fly in 
the face of their physician; but we must not therefore 
neglect the cure. He-is very unfit to be a physician 
who will be driven away from a frantic patient by foul 
words. It is not to be expected that fools should make 
us as grateful returns for our care over them as wise 
men. But.alas! how sadly do most ministers come 
_off in this part of their trial! When sinners reproach 
and slander them for their love, what heart-risings 
will there be! How will the remnants of the old’ 
Apam (pride and passion) strug’ gole against the meek- 
ness and patience of the “new man!” 

X. In all our work we should be as PEACRABLE as 
we can: We should studiously promote union and 
communion among ourselves, and the unity and peace 
of the churches committed to our care. 

We must be sensible how necessary this is i the 
prosperity of the whole’ church; the strengthening’ of 
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the common cause; the good of the particular mem- 
bers of our flock, and the further enlargement of the 
kingdom of Christ. Ministers therefore should. feel” 
very sensibly when the church is wounded, and should 

be so far from being leaders in divisions, that they 
' should consider it as an important part of their work 
to prevent and heal them. They should not only 
hearken to motions for unity, but should study day 
‘and night to find out means to close breaches; and 
should also propose and prosecute them. Instead of 
quarrelling with our brethren, we should combine 
against the common enemy. 

” Most ministers will speak for unity and peace; but. 
chow seldom.do we see them addicted to promote it! 
Too commonly they are jealous of it, and are even the 
instruments. of division. The Papists have so long 
abused the name of Catholic Church, that in opposi- 
tion to them, many either put # out of their creed, or 
only retain the name, while they understand not, or 
consider not the nature of the thing, and behave not 
‘asmembers of that body. Of the multitude that say 
they are of the Catholic church, it is rare to meet 
with men of a catholic. spirit. They do not duly re- 
gard. the wo Ln church, but. look upon their own 
party as if that were the whole. Most of them will 
pray hard for the prosperity of their sect, and rejoice 
and give thanks when it goes well with them, thinking 

that the happiness of the rest consists only in turning 
"to them: but if any other. party suffer, they little re- 
gard it; as. if it were no loss at all to the church; nay, 
because they are not of their mind, they wish for, and 
are glad to hear. of their fall, imagining that is the 
way to the churches ising, If they differ not among 
themselves, they are but little troubled at differing from 
others, though it be from almost all the christian, 
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world. The peace of their party they take for the 
peace of the church; no wonder therefore if they are 
concerned to carry it no further. Few grow zealous 
of peace, till they grow old, or have much experience 
of men’s spirits and principles, and see better the true 
state of- the church and the several differences in it: 
and then they begin to write their IRENrcon’s, to leave 
behind them when they are dead, as witnesses against 
a wilful, self-conceited, unpeaceable world. Many of 
these are extant at this day.* It often brings a man 
under a suspicion either.of favoring some oreey and 
of needing an indulgence to his own errors; or of hav- 
ing abated his zeal for the truth, if he does but attempt 
a pacificatory work: as if there were no zeal necessary — 
for the great fundamental truths, and for the unity and 
peace of the church, but only for. sar and for some 
particular doctrines. 

We have as sad divisions among us in ENGLAND, as 
most nations have known: but is the difference be- 
tween the several denominations of Protestants so 
great that we might not come to an agreement? Were 
we but heartily willing, I know we might, I have 
conversed with some moderate men of all parties, and 
I conceive by their concessions, that an union were an 
easy work. If wecould not in every point agree, we 
might easily lessen our differences, and hold com- 
munion upon our agreement in the main; determining 
on the safest way for managing our few and small 
differences, without the danger or trouble of the church, 
T'o the shame of all our faces be it spoken that this is 
not done. Let each party flatter themselves as they 
please, this will be recorded to the shame of the minis- 


* See espedially Ha it’s excellent treatise called “The Peace-Maker;” 
and his-“Pax Terris,” which deserve to be transembed upon all. our 
hearts, 
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ters of ENGLAND as long as the gospel abides in the 
world. ~ mgt 

We confess the worth of peace; we read and preach 
on those texts, that command us to “follow peace with 
all men,” &c.' and yet we sit still and neglect it as if 
it was not worth looking after; and too many will 
censure and reproach any that endeavor it, as if holi- 
ness and peace were so fallen out that there were no — 
reconciling them; when yet we have found by long 
experience that concord 1s a sure friend to piety, 
and that piety always tends to concord. We have 
seen to our sorrow, that where the servants of God 
should have lived together as of one heart and voice, _ 
promoting each other’s faith and holiness, and rejoic- 
ing together in the hope ef future glory, they have, on 
the contrary, lived in mutual jealousies, drowned holy . 
love in bitter contentions, and studied to disgrace and 
undermine one another, and to increase their own 
parties either by right or by wrong. 

This sin of discord among ministers is accompanied 
with many heinous aggravations. We have seen how 
errors and heresies breed by it, as discord is bred and 
fed by them. Nor have we ourselves only scorched 
"in this flame, but we have also drawn our people into 

it, so that they are fallen into several parties, and have 
.turned much of their ancient piety into vain opinions, 
disputes, and animosities. And (which is worst of all) 
the common ignorant people take notice of it, and not 
only deride us, but become hardened against religion. 
If we go about to persuade them to be peTiBiGUS: ‘they 
see so many parties, that they know not which to j join 
with, and think that it is as well to belong to none at 
ali as to join any, since they know not which is the 
right. Many poor carnal wretches think themselves 
in the better case, while they hold to their old for- 
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malities, and we hold to.nothing. Did we but agree 
among ourselves in the main, and do as much of God’s 
work as we could in concurrent unanimity, our words 
would have some authority with them, and we should 
_ be in a greater capacity to do them good. But if our 
tongues and hearts be divided, no wonder if our work 
prove more like a Basex than the temple of God. It 
is not strange that the people should despise us, if we 
despise one another. Some ministers, by their bitter 
opprobrious speeches of others, have more effectually 
done the devil’s service, under the name of orthodoxy 
and zeal for the truth, than the malignant scorners of — 
godliness could’ possibly have done. The matter is 
come to that pass, that there are few men of note, of 
any party, but who are so publicly reproached by the © 
other parties, that the ignorant and wicked rabble, who 
should be converted by them, have learnt to be ortho- 
dox, and to vilify and scorn them. Mistake me not: 
I do not slight orthodoxy or jeer at the name, but only 
expose the pretences of devilish zeal in pious, or seem- 
ingly pious men. I know that many of these rever- 
end cajumniators think that they laudably discover ' 
that soundness in the faith, and that zeal for the truth, 
which others want: but I will resolve the case in the 
words of the Holy Ghost: “Who is a wise man, and 
endowed with knowledge among you? Let him shew 
out. of a good conversation his works with meekness 
and wisdom. But if you have bitter envying or strife 
in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against the truth; 
this wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, and devilish; for where envying and strife is, 
there is confusion and every evil work. The wisdom 
‘ that is from above is first pure, and then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy; 
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and the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace for 
them that make peace.”* I beseech you read these 
words again and again, and study them well. 

The most common cause of our divisions and un- 
peaceableness, is, men’s high esteem of their own opin- 
ions, This works various ways: e: g. by setting them 
upon seeking after novelties. Some are as busy in 
their inquiries after new doctrines as if the Scriptures 
were not perfect, and are for making new articles of 
faith, and finding out new ways to heaven. The 
body of Popery came in at this door. Pride occa- 
sions divisions likewise, by putting a higher. rate upon 
some truths than the church, of Christ had ever done: 
by making that to be of absolute certainty, and of ne- 
cessity to salvation, which had not before been receiv- 
ed, or but-as.a doubtful point, and of a lower nature, 
_which some were for, and some were against, without 
any great mutual censure: but especiaily, when the 
pride of men’s hearts makes them so overvalue their 
own conceptions, and to be so confident that they are 
in the right, as to expect all others to be of their mind, 
and so censorious as to condemn all that differ from 
their party. Every sect is usually confident in their 
own way, and hereupon arise such breaches in affec- 
tion and communion as there are. And it usually 
happens that this confidence does but betray men’s” 
ignorance, and shew that many make that up In pas- 
sion which they want in reason; zealously condemn- 
ing what they little understand. — It is far easier to’ say 
that another man is erroneous and rail at him as a 
deceiver, than to give a just account of our own belief. 
And I have observed it is the trick of some that’ can 
scarce give a reason for any controverted part of their 
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creed (nor it may be of the fundamentals) to reproach 
those that differ from them as unsound, in order to 
get the name of orthodox divines. Many ministers 
take up their opinions only in compliance with their 
several parties; looking more wuo believes them, than 
wut they believe, or on what grounds; and too many 
‘take ‘up even the truth itself in a faction. And there- 
fore they must speak against those that they hear 
speak against their party. How many hot disputes 
have I heard, which the disputants have been forced 
to manifest they understood not! Nay, they will often 
drive all to damnatory conclusions, when they under- 
stand not one another’s meaning, and are unable, if 
you call upon them for it, to give a definition of the 
[terms they use.] ‘Thus do we proceed, in a conten- 
tious zeal, to censure our brethren, and divide the 
church. ; 

I entreat of you brethren, [carefully to aveid this 
evil disposition, and to] be very tender of the unity 
and peace, not only of your own parties, but of the 
whole catholic church. T'o this end, keep close to 
the ancient simplicity of the Christian faith, the foun- 
dation and centre of catholic unity. Do not easily - 
introduce any novelties into the church either in faith 
or practice. Some have already introduced such 
phrases, at least, even about the great points of faith, 
that there may be reason to reduce them to the ee 
tive patterns. 

A great stir is made in the world about the test of a 
true Christian church, with which we may hold com- 
munton. And indeed the true cause of our continued 
unhappy divisions, is the want of discerning the centre 
of our unity, and the terms on which we may unite: 
which is a great pity, since this was once so easy a 
matter, till the ancient test was thought insufficient, 
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‘The faith of the Papists is too large for all men to 
agree upon, or indeed for themselves, if it were not en- 
forced with arguments drawn from the fire and the 
halter. And nzany Protestants do too much imitate 
them in the tedious length of their subscribed confes- 
sions, and new impositions. We may talk of peace 
as long as we live, but we shall never obtain it till we 
return to the apostolical simplicity. We must abhor 
the arrogance of them that frame new engines to wrack, 
‘and tear the church of God, under pretence of obviat- 
ing errors and maintaining the truth. We must let 
no man’s writings, or the judgment of any party, be 
made the test of truth. If we thrust into it all the 
canons of former councils about matters of order, dis- 
cipline, and ceremonies, or gather up all the opinions 
of the Fathers for the three or four first ages, none of 
these will ever serve to found a catholic union upon. 

The Scripture-suffieiency must be maintained, and 
nothing beyond it imposed on any. If Papists, or 
others, call upon us for the standard of our religion, 
we must shew them the Bisie rather than any con- 
fessions of churches, or writings of men: more lines 
would mect in this centre than are likely to meet in 
any other. 1 know it is said “that a man may sub- 
scribe the Scripture and the ancient creeds, and yet 
maintain heresies:” ‘lo which I answer, so he may 
another test which you yourselves shall contrive; and 
while you make a snare to catch heretics, instead of a 
test for the church’s communion, you will miss 
your end: the heretic, by the slipperiness of his con- 
science, will get through, and the tender Christian 
inay possibly be ensnared. Two things are necessary 
td obviate heresies, viz. the law, and the good execu- 
tion of it. God hath made the former, which, both 
for sense and phrase | is sufficient: let us but 3 our : 
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part in the due execution of it, and we shall do all 
that belongs to us, 

This I would recommend to all my brethren, as 
necessary to the church’s peace; that you learn to dis- 
_tinguish between certainties and uncertainties; between 
necessaries and unnecessaries; between catholic truths 
and private opinions; and lay the stress upon the for- 
mer instead of the latter, Unite in necessary truths, 
and tolerate tolerable failings. Bear with one another 
in things that may be borne with, and do not make 
larger creeds or more necessaries that God has done. 
In order to this, learn to see the true state of contro- 
versies, and reduce them to the point where the differ- 
ence lies, instead of making them greater than they 
are. Lay not too great stress upon controverted 
opinions, which have good men, and especially which 
have whole churches on both sides; much less on such 
controversies as are ultimately resolved into philo- 
sophical uncertainties; as some unprofitable disputes 
about free-will; the manner of the Spirit’s operation on 
the mind; the divine decrees, &c. &c. But especially 
lay notany stress upon controversies which are of no 
importance; which, if they were anatomized, would 
appear to be merely verbal: of which sort (I speak 
confidently upon certain knowledge) are many that, 
now make a great noise in the world, and rend the 
church; though the eager contenders do not discern, 
and will not believe it. He that shall live in that hap- 
py day when God will heal his broken churches, wil! 
see all that I am pues for reduced to practice, 
Moderation will take place of dividing zeal; the scrip- 
ture-sufficiency will be maintained; and all human 
confessions and comments will be valued only as sub. 
servient helps. ‘Till that time come, we cannot ex: 
pect healing traths will he entertained, since there are 
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not healing spiritsin the leaders of the church; but 
when the work isto be done, the workmen will be 
fitted for it; and blessed will be the. a Mial in so glori- 
ous a cause. 

But because the love of unity and truth, of peace 
and purity, should go together, we must avoid both 
the extremes, both in doctrine and discipline. One 
extreme in doctrine is making new additions: [this 
we have already considered.] The other is, hinder- 
ing the progress of knowledge: this we commonly 
run into by avoiding the former. It must be con- 
sidered therefore, how far we may improve, and -not 
be culpable innovators. And (1.) our knowledge 
must increas: extensively: we must endeavor to know 
more truths, though we must not feign more. Much of 
Scripture will remain unknown to us when we have 
done ovr best. Though we shall find out ne more 
articles of faith which must be explicitly believed by all 
that will be saved, yet we may find out the sense of 
more particular texts, and some doctrinal truths, not 
contrary to the former, but such as befriend them and 
are connected with them, And we may find out 
more the order of truths, and how they stand in res- 
pect fo one another; and so we may see more of the 
true method of theology than we did, which will give 
us a great light into the thing itself. (2.) Our knowl- 
edge must also grow subjectively and intensively. 
And this is the principal growth to be sought after, 
We should endeavor to know the same great and 
necessary truths with a sounder and clearer under- 
standing than we did; by getting more and stronger ev- 
idences of them, and a ¢learer and deeper apprehen- 
sion of the same evidence: For one that. is strong 
in knowledge sees the same truth as in the day-light, 
which the weak see but as in the twilight. . To ali this 
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must be added, the fuller impr ovement of the truth 
received, to its proper-ends. 

With respect to church-communion also we should 
carefully avoid extremes, and endeavor to preserve pu- 
rity as well as peace. As on the one hand [we should 
discourage | the unnecessary separation of proud men, 
either because the churches do not fall in with their 
opinion, or because they are not so refromed in disci- 
pline as they would have them, or so strict as they 
should be; so on the other hand we should guard 
against the neglect or relaxation of discipline, to the 
corrupting of the church, the encouragement of wick- 
edness, and the confounding of the kingdom of Christ 
with that of Satan. . 

XI. In order to promote unity and concord ‘in the 
churches, and to further each other in the work of the 
Lord, let me beseech you to maintain meetings for 
communion among yourselves. 

Do not grow strange to one another, but incorpo- 
rate and hold all christian correspondence. Distance 
breeds strangeness, and foments dividing flames and 
jealousies, which communion will prevent or cure. It 
is the chief plot of our enemies to divide us in order to 
weaken us: let us not conspire with them. Cherish 
not heart-burnings, nor continue uncharitable distanc- 
ces. If dividing has weakened you, uniting must re- 
cover your authority and strength. Get together 
then and consult for peace. If you have any dislike 
to any of your brethren, or to their conduct, mani- 
fest it by a free debate with them. If you will but 
keep together you may come toa better understand- 
ing of each other, or at least correct yourselves, The 
Scripture commands all Christians to be “of one mind, 
and to preserve the unity of the spiritin thebond of 
peace,” and obliges ministers to “be one even as Christ 
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and the Father are one.* You cannot be ignorant 
that the unity of ministers is their honor, as well as 
their duty, and that much of their strength with the 
people lies in it; nor, that constant communion and 
correspondence is necessary in order to it. _ Ministeri- 
al communion is as much a duty as christian commun- 
ion: the church has always thought so and practised 
accordingly. 

Indeed ministers have need of one another, and 
must improve the gifts of God in one another. If you 
are humble men you will think that you have need of 
the advice and assistance of your brethren. The self- 
sufficient are the most deficient: the proud are com- 
monly empty men. ‘I'here are many young, raw 
ministers who especially need the help that such com- 
munion may afford them, and the advice of more 
grave experienced men, for carrying on the work of 
their ministry. And many others are so humble and 
sensible of their deficiencies, that they would be loath 
to be deprived of it. That may sometimes be spoken 
by a man of inferior parts which came not into the 
minds of wiser men: few ministers are so weak that 
they may not sometimes improve those that are wiser 
than themselves. And those that are endowed with 
greater parts will have an opportunity to do greater 
good with them [at such associations] than they could 
otherwise do. If you are above advice or any help to 
yourselves [that will not excuse your absence, for] 
your: brethren have the more need of you by how 
much the less you have of them, 

‘But remember, these assemblies are not merely for 
your own benefit and mutual edification, (though 
that is an important end) but the church and the com- 
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mon good require them. You owe duty to your 
neighboring churches, as well as ministers; and by car- 
rying on lectures, disputations or conferences, you will 
have an opportunity of consulting for the common 
good and of promoting your common work. Do not 
shew yourselves contemners or neglecters of such a 
necessary business. 

Let none draw back that accord in the substantials 
of faith and godliness. Yea, though some should think 
themselves necessitated to separate in public worship 
from the rest, methinks if they be Christians indeed, 
they should be willing to hold as much communion | 
with them as they can, and to consult how to manage 
their differences to the least disadvantage to the Christian _ 
cause, and the common truths which they all profess 
to own and prefer. ‘Though they cannot change their 
minds about those opinions which hinder their union, 
it might reasonably be expected of every party among 
us which profess themselves Christians, that they should 
value the Whole before a Part, and therefore not so 
perversely seek to promote their own parties as to hin- 
der the common good of the church. And methinks 
a little humility should make men ashamed of. that 
common conceit of unquiet spirits, that the welfare of 
the churches depends upon [the propagation of] their 
opinions. If they are indeed a living part of the body, 
the hurt of the whole will be so much their own, that 
they cannot desire it for the sake of any party or 
opinion whatever. If that evil spirit “whose name is 
Legion” has such power over the hearts of any that 
they will quarrel at the pacificatory endeavors of others 
who hunger after the healing of the church, and rather 
hinder them than help them on, I must say that how 
diligently soever they may preach, and how pious so- 
ever they may seem to'be, if this way tends to their » 
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everlasting peace, and if they be not preparing sorrow 
for themselves, then I am a oa ee to the way of 
peace. ; 

It is past doubt that differing brethren may well } join 
in recommending to the ignorant people the truths that 
they are agreed in. Bishop Usuer made a motion for 
this in. Tecan even to the Papists themselves. “But 
(says he) through the jealousies which distractions in 
matters of feliton have bred amongst us, the motion 
had small effect, and so between us both, the poor peo- 
ple are still kept in miserable ignorance, knowing the 
erounds neither of the one religion nor the other.* 
[This is very much. the case] among us in England. 
It is rare to find any, though differing only im the point 
of Infant-baptism, that will calmly, and without fraud- 
ulent designs of secretly promoting their own opinions 
by it, entertain and prosecute such a motion for the 
common good: as if they had rather Christianity 
should be thrust out of the world, or kept under, than 
[that their own notions should not be propagated. } 
Well, let any person or party pretend what they will 
of zeal and holiness, I will ever take the “Dividatur” 
foran ill sign. ‘I'be true mother abhors the division 
of the child:+ and the true Christian prefers the com- 
mon interest of Christianity to that of a faction or 
opinion, and would not have the whcle building en- 
dangered rather than that one peg should be driven in 
otherwise than as he would have it. Do not then neg- 
lect these brotherly mectings for the ends that have 
been mentioned, nor yet attend them unprofitably, but 
improve them to your mutual edification, and for the 
effectual carrying on the [good of the churches. } 


* Sermon before King James at Wanstead, on thejunity of the church. 
{1 Kings, iil, 26. 
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Do not ask why you cannot do your duty to God 
and your people at home without’ travelling many. 
miles to a meeting of ministers; nor plead that you 
have business of your own to do, when you should 
be doing the work of God; nor under a pretence of 
loving to live privately, prefer your own ease to God’s 
eats: Some of those indeed that excuse themselves 
are careless and scandalous men: we should have no 
desire of their company, nor admit it, but upon their 
repentance and reformation. Some are empty men, 
and are afraid their weakness should be known: but 
they cannot conceal it by their solitude, whereas they 
might do much te heal it by communion with their 
brethren. As. for those that are averse to associating 
with us because we are not of their party, let it be 
considered that by such communication they might 
give or receive better information; or at least carry on 
so much of God’s work in unity as we are agreed in. 
Let us resolve, by the grace of God, to adhere to more 
catholic principles and practices, and to have com- 
munion with all godly Christians that will have com- 
munion with us. But some object to attending these 
associations. 

1. Because they say “a few men commonly do all, 
and the rest do but follow them.” I answer, There 
is no one in our associations that pretends to any au- 
thority over hisbrethren; either civil coércive power, 
or ecclesiastical directive power. You cannot say 
then that any one does either force the rest, or awe 
them by any pretended commission from Christ. If 
any have so much power as you speak of, it seems to 
be but the power of Truth in them, and such as light 
hath against darkness. And perhaps those that you 
call the leaders of the rest, find themselves to need the 
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help of those whom you say they lead, more than you 
do theirs. But if'you do indeed think that these lead- 
ing ministers mislead the rest, there is the more need 
of the presence of as such you who discern it, and who 
may do much to undeceive them. 

2. I hear many say, “Under pretence of associating, 
you will but fall into a multitude of factions: not two 
counties can agree-upon the same terms; and why 
should we join with any of them till there be a greater 
likelihood of union among themsetves?” An unrea- 
sonable and self-condemning objection. Are they 
more divided who associate than you who are single 
and igo every man his own way? -. But wherein does 
this diversity consist which you complain of? I see 
none so great as should prevent communion. The 
truth is, this objection is commonly made by men that 
place the unity of the church in what God never 
placed it in. We must not be one because we sub- 
scribe not the same form of words, and agree not in 
every circumstance or expression; nor shall we ever be 
one while unity is placed in such indifferent things. 
There are no greater dividers of the church in the world 
than those that over-do it in pretending to unity, and 
Jay the unity of the church upon that which will not. 
bear it. There is no possibility of bringing all to be 
of every formalist’s opinion, and to use every gesture 
or form of words that he shall impose. Unnecessary 
impositions will occasion contention; whereas where 
all are left to their liberty I never hear of contention 
or offence. In the present case we do not intend, by 
our associating, to tie one another to new forms and 
ceremonies, nor to make new terms of union for the 
churches: all parties may join with us without desert- 
ing their principles. But you will ask ~ 
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3. “Then what need have we to subscribe to articles 
ef agreement?” I answer, 'The articles* we subscribe 
are Scripture articles: we require no more than that 
all should agree to perform those duties which the 
word of God commands, or to unite in those circum: 
stances of duty which, (tbough the scripture has not 
particularly determined them) may be discerned from 
its general rules, and with respect to which an agtee- 
ment may further us in our work.. "The reason why 
we subscribe to-these articles is, that we may hereby 
awaken ourselves to those duties which we have too 
generally neglected, and bind ourselves faster to the 
observance of them. He that is resolved to do his duty 
is willing to be as much obliged to it as may be: when 


it must be done the strongest bonds are the surest. If | 


it be no more than your duty already, what reason 
have you to refuse subscribing it, unless you are un 
Hy to perform it? If you object 

4. “That some associations subscribe to such things: as 
you cannot in conscience agree to,” I desire you would 
see that you can plead scripture as well as conscience 
against it. If it. be but about indifferent circumstances 
(though I would have nothing indifferent imposed) I. 
must tell you that the union and communion of the 
churches is not indifferent, and that therefore you 
must not obstruct it on account of such things as you 
acknowledge to be: indifferent. But if the things’ be 


& 


evil which are required of you propose the reasons of | 


your dissent, and beg leave to except those articles 
with which you are dissatisfied, without unnecessarily 
withdrawing from your brethren’s communion; of 


which, no doubt, if they be:peaceable men, they will 


sah * The Author here refers to the Articles subacrihed by the ministers 
in Worcestershireg 
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readily admit. Butif they would force you to sub- 
‘ scribe against your judgment, or else hold no commu- 
nion with you, then THEY exclude you, and you do 
not exclude yourselves. But I hope no associations 
among us will be guilty of such a practice. [In order 
to render these meetings useful, observe the following 
DIRECTIONS. | 

Friends! especially quarrel not upon points of prece- 
dency, or reputation, or any interest of your own. 
No man will have settled peace in his mind, or be 
peaceable in his place, that proudly envies the prece- 
dency of others, and secretly grudges at them that 
seem to cloud his parts and name. One or other will 
ever be an eye-sore to such men. There is too much 
of the Devil’s i image in this sin, for an humble servant 
of Christ to entertain. Be not tao sensible of i injuries, 
nor make too great a matter.of every offensive word or 
deed. At least do not let it interrupt your concord in 
God’s work: that were to wrong Christ and his church 
because another has wronged you. If you be of this 
impatient humor you will never be quiet: for we are 
all faulty, and cannot live together without wronging 
one another, And these proud, over tender men are 
often hurt by their own conceits: like a man that has. 
a sore, who thinks that it smarts the more when he 
imagines somebody hitsit. They will often think that 
aman jeers them or means them ill, when it never 
came into his thoughts. Till this sexr be taken 
down, we shall every man have a private. interest of 
his own, which will lead us.all into separate ways, 
and spoil the peace and welfare of the church, While 
-every man is for himself and his own reputation, and 
“all mind their own things,” no wonder if they “mind 
not the things of Christ. ” 


We should do good wherever we can. 58) 

XII. [Do not confine your ministerial labors to your 
own flock, but be ready to do good: wherever you 
have an opportunity for it. ] 

If we are heartily devoted to the work of the Lord, 
let us compassionate the congregations about us that 
are unprovided for, and endeavor to help them to able 
ministers. In the meantime, we should step out now 
and then to their assistance, when the business of our 
own particular charge will give us leave. A lecture in 
the more ignorant places, purposely for the work of 
conversion, carried on by the most lively, affectionate 
preachers, might be very useful where Conbtant means 
are wanting. 

XII. i your whole ministerial work keep up con- 
stant desires and expectation of success. 

If your hearts be not sct on the end of your labors, 
and if you do not long to see the conversion and 
edification of your hearers, and study and preach in 
hope, you are not likely to see much success. It isa 
sign of a false self-seeking heart, when a person is con- 
tented to be still doing, without seeing any fruit. of his 
labor. And I have observed that God seldom blesses 
any man’s work so much as his whose heart is set up- 
on the success of it. Let it be the property of aJupas 
to have more regard to the bag than to the business: 
leave it to such worldlings as he to be satisfied, if they 
have their salary, and the esteem of the people: but let 
all that preach for Christ and the salvation of men, be 
dissatisfied till they have the thing they preach for. 
He never had the right ends of a preacher in view, 
who is indifferent whether he obtains them or nol; 
who is not grieved when he misses them, and rejoiced 
when he can see the desired issue. When a man 
only studies what to say, and how to spend the hour 
with commendation, without Jooking any more after 
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it, but to know what the people think of his abilities, 
and thus holds on from year to year, I must needs 
think that he preaches for himself; that he drives on a 
private trade of his own; and that when he preaches 
Christ, he preaches not ror Christ, how excellently so- 
ever be may seem to do it. I know that a faithful 
minister may have comfort when he wants success: 
*though Israev be not gathered, our reward is with 
the Cord. ” Our acceptance is not according to. our 
fruit, but.according to our labor. But then he wha 
Jongs not for the success of his labors, can have. none 
of this comfort, because he is not a faithful laborer. 
This is only for them whose hearts are set upon the 
end, and grieved if they miss it. This is not the full 
-comfort that we must desire, but only what may. 
quiet us, if (notwithstanding our utmost care) we fail 
of the rest. What if God will accept the physician 
though the patient die? He must still work in compas- 
sion, and do his utmost to save his life. We labor 
not for our own reward, but for other men’s salvation. 
I confess for my part, that 1 wonder at some ancient 
reverend men, who have lived thirty or forty, or fifty 
years with an Unprofitable people, where they. have 
been scarcely able to discern any fruit of their labors, 
that they can with so much patience continue there. 
J should not be-easily satisfied to spend my days in such 
a manner; but should suspect that it was the will. of 
God I should go somewhere else; that another person 
might come there, better suited to them, and more use- 
ful among them. Once more 
XIV. Our whole work must be car ried on under a 
deep sense of our own insufficiency, and in a pious, 
believing dependance upon Curis‘. 
We must go to him for light, and life, and saeoath, 
who sends us on our work. “When we feel our faith 
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weak, and our hearts grown dull, and unsuitable to so 
great a work as that we have to do, we must have re-- 
course to the Lord, and pray that we may not go to 
persuade others to believe with an unbelieving heart, 
of our own: or to plead with sinners about everlast- 
ing life and death, while we have but a faint belief 
and feeling of these things ourselves; but that, as he 
has sent us forth to his work, he would furnish us 
with a spirit suitable to it. [Further, we must not 
only pray for ourselves, but we must often pray in 
behalf of all- our hearers.] Prayer must carry on 
our work as well as preaching. He _ preaches not 
heartily to his people, who will not often pray for them. 
If we prevail not with God to give them faith and re- 
pentance, weare unlikely to prevail with them to believe | 
andrepent. Pau. gives us his example in this respect, 
who tells us that he prayed for his hearers “night and 
day exceedingly.”* Since our own hearts and those 
of our people are so far out of order as they be, if we 
prevail not with God to help and mend them, we are 
likely to make but unsuccessful work. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE WORK; BEING A PARTICULAR APPLI- 
CATION OF THE WHOLE. 


REVEREND and dear brethren, [having taken a . 
survey of our duty and of our sins] let us now humble 
our souls before the Lord for our past negligence, and 
implore his assistance for the time to come. Indeed 
we cannot expect the latter without the former. If 
God will help us in our future duty, he will certainly 
first humble us for our past sin. He that has not so 
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much sense of his faults as unfeignedly to Jament them, 
will hardly have sufficient to make him reform them. 
Shall we deny, or excuse, or extenuate our sins while 
we call our people to such free confessions? It is too 
common with us to expect that from them which we 
do little or nothing of ourselves. ‘Too many labor for 
other men’s souls while they seem to forget that they 
‘have any of their own to regard. They act as if their 
part lay only in calling for repentance, and the hearers 
in repenting: theirs in crying down sin, and the peo- 
ple’s in forsaking it: theirs. in preaching duty, and the 
hearers in performing it. If we did but study half so 
much to affect and mend our own hearts, as we do to 
afiect and mend those of our people, it would not be 
with many of us as itis. It is much too little that we 
do for their humiliation, but I fear it. is much less 
that we do for our own. It is a sad thing that so 
many of us have preached our hearers asleep; but it is 
worse still if we have studied and preached ourselves 
asleep; and have talked so long against bardness of 
heart, till our hearts are grown hard under the noise 
of our own reproofs! Isit not better to give God glory 
by a full and humble confession, than in tenderness 
of our own elory to seek for “fig-leaves to cover our 
nakedness?” and to put God upon building that glory 
which we have denied aim on the ruins of our own 
which we have preferred to his? 

“Tt is certainly our duty to call to remembrance our 
manifold sins, especially those that are most obvious, 
and “set them in order” before God and our own 
faces, that he may “cast them behind his back:” to 
deal plainly and faithfully with ourselves, in a free 
confession, that he who is “faithful and just may for- 
give us our sins; and to judge ourselves that we may 
not be judged of the Lord:” for they only (whether _ 
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pastors or people) who “confess and forsake their sins’ 
shall find mercy; he that hardeneth his neck shall fall: 
into mischief.”*' [We should not refrain from con- 

fessing our sins even: in puBLic:] truly humble minis- 
ters, F doubt not, will rather be provoked’ more sol- 

emnly in the face of their several congregations, to 

lament their guilt, and promise reformation. Sins. 
openly committed‘are more dishonorable to us when: 
we hide them than when we confess them. It is the 
sin, and not the confession of it that is our dishonor. 

We have committed them before the sun, so that they 
cannot be hid: attempts to cloak them increase the 

guilt and shame. It will not be amiss to look behind 
us and imitate the servants. of God in ancient times, in 
their confessions. We find in Scripture that the: guides 
of the church did confess their own sins as well ag 
those of the people. See the example of Ezra; he 
confessed the sins of the priests, “casting himself down 
before the house of God.”+ So did the Levites;+ so 

did Daniel. And God expressly required “the priests, 
the ministers of the Lord, to weep” || a3 well as others, ? 

I think if we consider well the duties that have been: 

explained and recommended, and at the same time, 
the manner in which we have performed them, we 
cannot doubt whether we have cause for Fiucnilietton: 

He that reads this one exhortation of Paul from 
whence the text is taken}; and compares his life with 
it, is stupid and hardened indeed if he be not laid in 
the dust before God, bewailing his great omissions; 
and forced to fly to the blood "OF Christ, and his par- 
doning grace. -O! What cause have we all to bl eed 
before the Lord, that we have been ministers so many 
years, and yet have done so little isepecie lly by oh ate 
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_ conference) for the saving of men’s souls! Had we 
done our duty, who knows how many souls might’ 
have been brought to Christ, and how much happier 
we might have been in our parishes? And why did we 
not do it?’ Many impediments were doubtless in our 
way; but if the greatest had not been in ourselves,— 
in our darkness and dulness, our indisposition to duty, 
and our divisions among ourselves, much more might - 
have been done for God than has yet been done. We 
have sinned, and have no just excuse for oursin. The 
sin is great because our duties were great: we should 
therefore be afraid of excusing ourselves too much. 
“The Lord of mercy forgive us, and all his ministers, 
and lay not any of our ministerial negligence to our 
charge! Oh that he would cover all our unfaithfulness, 
and by “the blood of the everlasting covenant” wash 
away our guilt of the blood of sculs! That “when the 
chief puepberd shall appear, we may stand before him 
in peace,” and may not be es gee ta for “scatter. 
ing of his flock.” 

hed now, brethren, what have we to do for the 
time to come, but to deny our lazy contradicting flesh, 
and rouse-up ourselves to the great business in which 
we are employed? “The harvest is great, the labor- 
ers are too few”—the loiterers and contentious hinder- 
ers are many; the souls of men are precious; the mis- 
ery of sinners is great; the everlasting torments to 
which they are near is greater; the joy to which 
we ought to help them is inconceivable; the beauty 
and glory of the church is desirable; our ‘difficulties 
and dangers are, many and great; the comfort that 
attends a faithful stewardshi,; is greater; but that which 
attends a full success is inexpressible; and the honor 
conferred upon us who are called to be “co-workers 
_ with God,” and to ‘subserve the bloodshed of Christ. 
for the salvation of men, is illustrious beyond com- 
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parison. “The fields now seem white for harvest;” 
for the preparations that have been made for us are 
great; the season for working is now more warm and 
calm than most ages have en: we have carelessly 
loitered in our work too long; the present time is post, 
ing away: while we are trifling, men are dying, and 


_ passing in haste to the eternal world! And is there 


nothing in all this to awaken us to our duty, and to 
engage us to speedy and unwearied diligence? Is it 
possible for a man. to be too careful and eboney 
under all these motives and engagements? 

Were but our souls clearly and deeply impressed 
[with these considerations,] and with the very im- _ 
portant truths we preach, especially those that relate 
to a future world, O what a change would it make in 
our sermons and in our private discourse! If we did 
but know what it is for the soul to pass out of the 
flesh, to go before a righteous God, and enter ona 
state of unchangeable joy or torment, and with what 


_ amazing thoughts dying mep apprehend these things, 


how differently would such matters be discoursed of! 
Oh the gravity, the seriousness, the incessant diligence 
these things require! | know not what others think of 
them; but for my own part, ] am ashamed of my 


.stupidity, and wonder at eyerlt that I deal no more 


t 


with my own and other men’s souls, as becomes one 
that looks for “the great day of the Lord;” that I can 
leave room for almost any other thoughts or words, 
and that such astonishing matters do not wholly take 
me up! I seldom come out of the pulpit, but my con- 
science smites me that I have been no more serious 


‘and fervent, It accuses me not so much for want of 


elegance or human ornameets, nor for letting fall an 
unhandsome word; pat it asks me, “How cehahelet thou 
speak of everlasting life and death with such an heart? 
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How couldst thou preach about heaven and hell in.so 
careless and sleepy.a manner? Dost.thou believe what 
‘thou sayest? Art thou in earnest or in jest? How 
canst thou tell people that sin is .so .evil a thing, and 
that its consequences are so dreadful, without being 
more affected with it? Shouldst thou not weep over 
sinners, even till thy tears interrupt thy jwords? 
Shouldst thou not “cry aloud, and shew them their 
transgressions,” and shouldst thou not intreat them to 
repent and believe, with ithe utmost importunity?” 
Such is the peal that.conscience rings in my ears, and 
yet my drowsy soul will not be prvaleencst What a 
dreadful thing is a senseless, hardened heart! “Lord 
gave us from the plague of infidelity, and hardness of 
‘heart! or how shall we be fit instruments of saving 
others from it? and do that on our souls, which thou 
wouldst have us do on the souls.of ethers!” Iam even — 
confounded to think what difference there is-between 
my apprebensions of the life ta come in a time of 
sickness and at other seasons. O brethren, if you had 
conversed with death as aften as J have done, and as 
often received the sentence\in yourselves, you would 
have an unquict conscience, if\not a reformed life with 
regard to ministertal diigence. You would haye some- 
thing within you that. would often ask you such ques- 
tions as these: “Is this all thy compassion for lost 
sinners? Wilt thou do no more ‘to seek and saye 
them? Is there not such and such an one; are there 
not many round about thee, who are yet the visible 
‘sons of death?. What hast thou said to them, or done 
for their recovery? Shall thousands die and go to hell 
before thou wilt speak one serious word to prevent it? 
Will they not there curse-thee for ever that thou didst 
no more in time to save them?” Such eries of \con- 
“science are daily in my ears, though the Lord knows 
[ have too little obeyed them. I confegs that I seldom 
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shear the bell toll for one that is dead but oénstience. 


asks me, “What hadst thou done for the saving of that. 
soul before it left the body? There is one more gone 
into eternity; what didst thou do to prepare him for 


“itr”. When. you are laying a corpse in the grave, 


how can you help reflecting with yourselves to this 
purpose: “Here lies the body, but where is the soul? 
What did I do for it before it departed? It was part of 
my charge; what account can I give of it?” .O sirs! is 
it a.small matter to answer such questions as these? 
It may seem so now; but the hour is coming when it 
will appear otherwise. “If our hearts condemn us, 
God is greater than our hearts,” and will condemn us 


‘more. We may plead the cause with conscience, and 
either bribe it, or endure its sentence; but God is not 


so easily dealt with, nor his sentence so easily borne. 
“Wherefore we receiving (and preaching) a kingdom 
which cannot be moved, let us have grace whereby 
we may serve God acceptably, with reverence and 
godly fear; for our God is a consuming fire.” - “Let 


me heseech you, brethren, on the behalf of Christ, for. 


the sake of the church, and the immortal souls of 
men;—for your own soul’s sake, that you presently 


_and effectually set about the work which I have been 


principally recommending. Hearken to God and the 
calls of duty, if you would have peace of conscience. 
I know that carnal wit never wants words, nor a shew 
of reason to gainsay that truth and duty which it ab- 
hors: it is-easier to cavil against duty than to perform, 
it. But consider how the matter will appear on a 
death bed, and what account you will give to God at 
the great day. Conscience will not own those reasons 
in a dying hour, which now it seems to admit. There 
is not that comfort to be had for a departing sou) in 
the view of neglected duty, as of a Jife wholly devoted, 
to the service of God; and I am confident my argu- 
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ments will appear strongest at last, whatever they may 
do now. . 
O think how dreadful and aggravated our final 
condemnation will be, if we live and die wilful neglec- 
ters of the great work we have undertaken!—Our 
parents that destined us to the ministry—our tutors 
that educated us for it—our learning and ministerial 
gifts—our voluntarily undertaking the care of souls— 
all the care of God for his church—all that Christ. has 
done and suffered for it—all the precepts, promises, 
and threatenings of the holy scriptures—all the exam- 
ples of prophets, apostles, and preachers there: record- 
ed—and all the books in our studies that tell us of our 
duty, or any way assist us in it, will rise in judgment 
against us!—All the sermons that we have preached, 
to convince men of the danger of sin, of the torments 
of hell, and the joys of heaven; to quicken them in 
their duty or reprove their neglect—all the maintenance 
we take for our service—all the honor we receive from 
the people—and the ministerial privileges we enjoy— 
all the witness we have borne against the neglects of 
ministers—all the judgments and mercies of God with 
which we have been acquainted—all the fervent pray: 
ers of God’s people that have been offered on our ac- 
count—and finally, all our vows, promises, and _res- 
olutions for diligence in our work, will at the last 
great day aggravate our conderination, if we are found 
unfaithful in our Master’s service. 

Thus have I shewn you [the nature and importance 
of your work, the obligations under which you are laid 
to perform it, and] what will be the consequence, if 
you do not set yourselves faithfully to it. Truly, breth- 
ren, if I did not apprehend the matter to be of exceed- 
ing great moment to yourselves, to your people, and to 
the honor.iof God, I would not have troubled you with 
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so many words about it, nor have presumed to speak 
so sharply as I have done. But in an affair of life 
and death, men are apt to forget their reverence, cour- 
tesy, and compliments, commonly call good manners. 
For my part, I apprehend this to be one of the great- 
est and best works that | ever pat my hand to in my 
whole life. I verily believe you will agree with me 
herein: and if you do, you will not think me too pro- 
lix, or too plain and severe. As for MysELFr, spare not; 
tread me as dirt 1 in the streets; let’ me be as vile in your 
eyes as you please, so that you will but hearken to 
God and reason, and do your duty for the salvation 
of men. What am I but a servant of Christ? and 
what is my life worth but to do him service? Whose 
favor can recompense for the ruin of the church? 
And who can be silent while souls are undone? Not 
I for my part, while God is my master, his word my 
rule, his work my business, and the success of it, for 
the saving of souls, my end. I*know myself un- 
worthy to be your monitor; but a monitor you must 
have; and it is better to hear of our sin and our duty 
from any body, than not at all. Receive the admo- . 
nition, and you will see no cause; in the monitor’s un- 
worthiness, to repent of it: but remember, if you reject 
it, the unworthiest messenger may bear that witness 
against you that will shame and condemn you. [I 
shall only add, as the sum of all that has been said,] — 

Let us set before us the exhortation, and the exam- 
ple given us in our text and context, and learn our 
duty fromthence. This one passage of scripture bet- 
ter deserves a whole’ year’s study, than most things 
about which students are apt to spend their time. O 
‘brethren, write it on your study doors, or set it as your 
copy in capital letters continually before your eyes. 
Could we but learn two or three lines of it, what. 
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_ preachers should we be!) Here we are taught—Our 
general business; serving the Lord—Our special work; 
taking heed to ourselves and all the flock—The sub-. 
stance of our doctrine; repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ—The places and man- 
ner of our teaching; publicly and:from house to house— 
The object and internal manner; warning every one, 
night and day, with all humility of mind, and with 
tears—[ The faithfulness and integrity that are requi- 
site; I have kept back nothing that was profitable un- 
te you; Lam pure from the blocd of all men, for E 
have not shunned to declare the «whole counsel of 
God]—The innocence and self-denial to be used; I 
have coveted no man’s silver or gold—The patience. 
and resolution to be “exercised; none of these things 
move me, neither count EF my life dear unto myself, 
sothat Imight finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry which [have received of the- Lord Jesus:—. 
And once more, the motives to engage us to: all this; 
the Holy Ghost has made us overseers; the church we 
feed is the church of God which he hath purchased 
with his oxn blood. 

| Write this upon your hearts; and it will do yourselves 
and the church more good than twenty years study: 
of those lower things which often employ your: 
thoughts; which, though they get you greater applause. 
inthe world, yet, if separated from these, will make 
you “but sounding brass, and tinkling cymbals.” 
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CONTAINING A FEW HINTS OF ADVICE TO STUDENTS* FoR THE 
MINISTRY) AND TO TUTORS. 


OF what great importance the character of the clergy 
is to the church and the salvation of men, thousands 
have found to their joy and happiness; and I fear 
thousands more, to their sorrow and destruction. Of 
what consequence, then, the disposition of CanpipaTES. 
for the ministry is, needs not many words to shew. It 
is of unspeakabie importance, whether they prove 
good or bad. ’ 

God who has instituted the sacred office, and who, 
by his. Spirit, qualifies men for it, usually works ac- 
cording to their qualifications. As in the natural 
world he operates according to the fitness of natural 
second causes, so in the moral world, according to the 
suitableness of moral causes. Holiness, though in many 
respects it be a supernatural work, is usually wrought 
_ by holy means. Able and faithful ministers, therefore, 
are very great blessings. . They are the “lights of the 
world,” and “the salt of the earth.” Never was the gos- 
pel well propagated or continued in any country, but 
by their means. God uses them as his instruments for 
convincing, converting, edifying, comforting, and say- 
ing of souls. Herein they are co-workers with Christ 
the great savior of souls, and with the Holy Spirit, who 
regenerates and sanctifies them. How many thou- 
sands of happy spirits in heaven will for ever rejoice in 
the effects of their labors, and bless God for them! In 


* Many excellent thoughts, on the same subject, may be found in sev. 
eral other of our Author’s writings, which, it is to be wished, he had 
thrown together in one Treatise. See particularly yol.i, p. 264, and 714. 
et seq. 
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a word, churches, states, and kingdoms are chiefly. 
blessed and preserved by the faithful part of the min- 
istry. They are the means of subduing “sin which is 
the destruction of a people,” and promoting “righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation.” 

On the other hand, unfaithful and wicked ministers 
are the worst, and most hurtful men. Though they 
may be furnished with the same notions and words as 
godly teachers are, (which is not usually the case) yet 
they will be greatly wanting in that serious delivery 
which is ordinarily necessary to make the hearersseri- 
ous Christians. That seldom reaches the heart of the 
hearer, which comes not from the heart of the speaker. 
Constant experience tells us how different is the sue- 
cess of reading or saying a pulpit lesson, in a dull, or 
imere affected manner; and of the judicious, serious ex- 
plication, and application of well chosen matter, which 
the experienced preacher well understands, and which 
he utters from the feeling of his soul. Neither the love 
of a benefice, nor of applause, will make a man preach 
in that manner which the love of God, the lively be- 
lief of heaven and hell, and the desire of saving souls, 


~ 


will do, If a stage-hypocrite should learn the art of | 


preaching with an affected fervency and seeming zeal, 
yet art and paint will not reach the power and beauty 
of nature; nor will it hold out so long. Affectation 


usually betrays itself; and when it is discerned, the 


hypocrite is loathed. But if he should carry on his 
stage affectation with plausible art, the rest of his minis- 
terial work will not be discharged in a manner answer- 
able to it: since it is from men that he expects his re- 
ward, in their sight only he appears in his borrowed 
glory; in his private conversation and conduct, he 
inakes a different figure. He will not set himself to 
\. instruct the ignorant, to save men from their sins, and 
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raise their minds to heaven, by praying with them, by 
holy discourse, and heavenly deportment: he will not 
be at much cost or labor to do any kind of real good, 

But alas! by far the greatest part of unexperienced 
preachers have not so much as the hypocrite’s seeming 
‘geal and appearance of religion to cloak their sins, and 
profit their people. The misbehavior of such, is likely 
to make them exceeding hurtful. By their ignorance, 
ambition, covetousness, and_ other sins, they render 
themselves contemptible in the eyes of many, and by 
that means render the church and all religion so too. 
A scandalous clergy will be a scorned clergy; and a 
scorned clergy will prepare for the scorning and de- 
struction of true religion. Alas! what wretched work. 
have hypocritical, unexperienced, proud, worldly, vo= 
Juptuous, ignorant ministers been making in most 
Christian nations, these fourteen hundred years! Woe! 
woe! woe! to the church that hath such pastors! that 
hath wolves instead of shepherds! Woe to the land 
that hath such! Woe to the princes and states that 
follow such counsellors! Woe to the souls that are 
subverted by them! Alas! froma corrupt cler, By have 
sprung the greatest calamities of the ehuredy | in all 
places to biciat day! 

And let it be remembered, the sins of such men wil} 
not prove less mischievous to THEMSELVES than to 
others. Their guilt is aggravated by their perfidioug 
violation of their baptismal and ordination vows, as 
well as by their nearness to God in their office; and ~ 
they are “condemned out of their own mouths.” Such 
persons are with greater difficulty brought to repent- 
ance than others; because by wit and study they have 
bended that doctrine to defend their sin, which should be 
used to bring them to repentance; or because pride will 
not suffer such persons as they are, employed in so holy 
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an office, and possessed of such titles, learning and 
reputation, to suppose themselves in an unholy state; 
and whoever accuses them of sin or reproves them for 
it will be represented as an’ enemy to the church. 
Their ulcers are asa nol me tangere, and fret as a gan- 
erence unremedied. Their profanation of holy things 
makes them worse, and more impenitent than other 
men; partly as they have more notoriously forfeited 
the orace of God which should work repentance in 
them, and have caused him in righteous judgment to 
forsake them; and partly, as they have hardened their 
own hearts, by long abuse of that truth which should 
have sanctified them: for when persons have long 
“imprisoned the truth in unrighteousness,” and long 
played. (as hypocrites) with what they professed 
to believe, custom will- so harden them, that. their 
knowledve will have little power on their hearts, 

And now do Lneed say any more to shew young 
men designed for the ministry, o: what importance it is 
that they be well qualified for it? God can, and 
sometimes does turn wolves into faithful shepherds, 
and convert those, who while they were unconverted 
themselves, uncertook to convert others; but this is not 
ordinarily to be expected. First notions lie deepest, 
and make way for others that are connected with 
them. False. opinions, ‘as well as true, are usually 
linked together, and the chain is not easily cast off or 
broken. Those that have received errors have also 
received their defensatives. These are like the shell- 
fish, which carry their house about with them: they 
they that have received them, have studied what to 
say for them, but not what can be said against them, 
But sup pusing that you have ever so true notions in 
your heads, il they come not with power upon your 
Hearts, and do not make you new spiritual, and holy 
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men, they will not qualify you to propagate faith and 
holiness. Now it is that you must get those eminent 
qualifications of knowledge and holiness, which you 
are afterwards to use; for how can you use what you 
have not?) Though some prudent hearers will encour- 
age such young men as they think are hopeful, yet 
most will judge of persons and things as they find 
them. The ignorant, dry, and lifeless orations of un- 
experienced preachers, will not be esteemed by such as 
know what judgment and seriousness that sacred work 
requires. Few will praise, or feed on unsavory food, 
merely to flatter and praise the cook. Then when 
you find yourselves slighted, your resentment will rise 
against those that slight you because they are not con- 
tented with your unholy trifling: but all your enmity 
will turn against yourselves; and, like that of Satan 
against the members of Christ, will be but self tor- 
menting. 

Let me then seriously caution all persons against 
being too hasty in resolving for the sacred ministry. 
I would not discourage pious, prudent desires and pur- 
poses: but I must say, that many parents, in this re- 
spect, prove greatly injurious to the church. I do not 
mean only worldly men, who look upon the ministry 
merely as a trade to live by, and send their sons to the 
university in order to their worldly maintenance and 
preferment; but even honest godly parents, who igno- 
rantly think it a good work to design their children 
for the ministry, and call it “devoting them to God,” 
without duly considering whether they are likely to be 
fit for it or not. When the children of such persons 
have been some years at the university, they think a 
living is their due; ordained they must be; what else 
have: they studied for? It is now too late to change 
- their purpose, when they have been at so many years 
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cost and labor to prepare for the ministry. ‘They are 
too old, or too proud, or too idle, to go to any manual 
labor, and have not time, or opportunity to prepare for 
any other learned -profession: so that there is no way - 
lett, but for a benefice to become church-mountebanks, 
or spiritual quacks, and undertake the pastoral charge 
of souls; though they scarcely know what souls are, 
for what they were made, or whither they are going; 
at least, how they must be conducted and prepared for 
their endless state. And bad as they are, they can find — 
persons bad enough to recommend and ordain them. 
How deplorable is the case of the poor people’s souls 
ever whom they are to preside! 

In order to prevent any from intending the work 
of the ministry who are not qualified, I will briefly 
mention the necessary qualifications for it. ‘The 
work is so high, and miscarrying in it is of such dread- 
‘ful consequence, that no one should be resolvedly de- 
voted to the ministry who hath not the following en- 
dowments. . 

1. A good natural capacity: it should be somewhat 
above the ordinary degree. Grace supposes nature; 
and by sanctifying it, turns it the right way; but does 

_not use to make wise teachers of natural drones, or 
weak-headed lads, who have not sense enough to learn. 

2. A competent readiness of speech. One who can- 
not readily speak his mind in common things is not 
likely to have that fluent delivery which is necessary 
to a preacher. 

3. One that is fit to be devoted to the ministry must 
be hopeful for godliness. He must be captivated by 
no gross sin. He must not only have a love to learn- 
ing, but religion; to the word of God, and good com- 
pany; to prayer and good books. He must shew some 
sense about the concerns of his soul, and regard for 
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the life to come; that his conscience is under’ some 
effectual convictions of the evil of sin, and the excel- 
lence and necessity of a godly life. The youth that 
hath not these qualifications, should not be devoted to 
the ministry. To devote an incapable, ungodly per- 
son to such an holy work, is worse than of old to 
have offered Ged the unclean for sacrifice. Too do it 
under pretence of hoping that he may have grace here- 
after, is a presumptuous profanation, and worse than 
to design a coward to be a soldier, or a wicked, un- 
suitable person for a partner in life, in hope that they 
may become fit afterwards. If therefore your parents 
have been so unwise as to dedicate that to God which 
was unfit for his acceptance, it concerns you quickly 
to look better to yourselves, and not to run into the 

“consuming fire.” You ought to be conscious of your 
own condition. If you know that you want either 
natural capacity, or readiness of speech, or serious piety 

and heart -devotedness to God, do not meddle with that 
calling which requires all these. 

Perhaps you wiil say, “what shall we do with our- 
selves? We have gone so far, that we are fit for noth- 
ing else.” I answer, you are less fit for the ministry 
than for any thing. ‘That. which requires the highest 
qualifications, will most shame and condemn you if you 
want them. If you are not fit for Physic or Law, 
seck for something else. You had better become 
servants, or turn to the basest employments, than to 
run into the sad case of Hopunt and Purneas; or of 
Napap and Asiuu; to the utter undoing of your- 
selves, and to the loss and danger of many others. | 
But remember, if your unfitness be your UNGODLI- 
ness, whether youare ministers or not, you will be 
for ever miserable, unless your hearts and lives be 
changed. "When that is done, I would not discourage 
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you; but (believe me) it is far better to be a cobbler or a 
_chimney-sweeper, or to beg your bread, than to be an 
ungodly minister, though with the greatest pe hoeln mess: 
riches, and applause. 

Perhaps parents will say, “af we devote none to the 
ministry till godliness appears in them, few will be so 
devoted, since children seldom aise much savor of 
religion; and some turn out bad, who when young, 
promised exceeding well.” I answer, children cannot 
be expected to shew that understanding in religion 
which men may; but if they discover not a love to it, 
a conscientious regard to God’s authority, and the life 
to come, and a dislike of ungodliness and sin, you have 
no reason to presume they will be fit for the ministry. 
You can judge but upon probabilities; if they prove 
bad after an hopeful profession, it will not be charge- 
~ able upon you. But we all know that an hopeful 
youth is a great preparation to an honest age. 

Let me now drop a few hints of advice to such 
young men, as have ground to hope they are qualified 
for the sacred office. 

I. Be careful [as far as it accent upon yourselves } 
in the choice of your tutors. 

~Choose not a teacher who prefers human wisdom 
to divine, or who is of a worldly, ambitious mind, or 
who is factious and uncharitable, or violent for any 
party; but one that bears a good report among the so- 
ber and impartial, as a person of a Christian, catholic 
charity; who loves good men; who is willing to do 
good to all, and is desirous of maintaining unity and 
peace; one that will make it his business to explain the 
Scripture, to teach you the will of God, and-how you 
may please him and be saved. 

Ii. Abhor sloth and idleness. 
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. 


When you are at common schools, your master 
drives you on by fear, but when you are in an univer- 
sity, and are at riper age, you are trusted more with 
yourselves; so that if you will not be carried on with 
constant pleasure and the love of knowledge, the flesh 
will prefer its ease, and you will proceed so slowly as to 
arrive at no high degree of learning. Then when you 
have gone through your studies, and are called out 
to the use of your knowledge, your emptiness and ig- 
norance will soon appear. It is not your canonical 
habit, nor seven, nor seventeen years spent in the Uni- 
versity, nor the title of Master of Arts, or Doctor in 
Divinity, or Bishop, which will pass with men of sense 
forkknowledge, diligence, humility, patience, and charity; 
nor that (without these) will do the work to which 
you are devoted. Believe it, the high and necessary 
accomplishments of a true divine, are not easily or 
speedily attained. | 

III. Fear and fly from sensuality and fleshly lusts. 

While your bodies are not fatigued with labors, nor 
your thoughts taken up with wants and cares;. while _ 
you are entirely at ease, and your studies are arbitrary, 
fleshly appetites have time and opportunity to solicit 
your fancies, to incline you to interrupt your business 
and think about matters of sensual delight; either with 
what to please the palate in eating or drinking, or 
needless and hurtful recreations, or to read romances, 
play books, and other corrupting vanities. Let me 
add, idle scholars are far more strongly haunted, than 
poor, laboring, and atilicted persons are, with tempta- 
tions to. . . . filthy lusts. Andifthese should pre- 
vail, alas! you are undone! They will offend God, dis- 
pel his grace, wound and scare your consciences, de- 
stroy all spiritual affections and delights, and turn 
down your hearts from heaven and holiness to filth 

76 
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‘and folly. Beasts will not be fit for the pleasures or 
the work of saints. Away therefore from idleness. 
Pamper not the flesh with fulness or delights. Abbor 
all time-wasting, needless recreations. Away espec- 
ially from the baits of fleshly Just. Beno more indif- 
ferent or unresolved herein, than you would be about 
drinking poison, or wilfully going among thieves and 
murderers. Presume not on your own strength: he is 
safest that is furthest from danger. Gun-powder 
must not stand near the fire. 

IV. Make a prudent choice of your siti pees 
especially your bosom-friends, 

Love and familiarity will give them great ‘advent ib 
over you. If they are wise, they will teach you wisdom. 
If they are holy and spiritual, they will be drawing 
you towards God, and settling your aversion from sin 
and lust to holiness. But if they are worldly and 
ambitious, they will be filling your heads with ambi- 
tious and worldly projects. Ifthey are ungodly hyp- 
ocrites, having only the name of Christians, they will 
be opposing or deriding serious godliness; and will 

plead for the formalities of religion as better than 
spiritual devotion. If they be hardened sinners, they 
will try to make you such, by revilings, or plausible 
cavils against the things and persons that are contr ary 
to their carnal saitatiaiee and interests; and by en- 
deavoring to possess your minds with false opinions 
of God’s people. Hl company is a dangerous snare: 
but wise and religious companions are’ great blessings: 
and though the merciful providence of God does usually 
choose them for us, it is only so as that we must be 
faithful choosers for ourselves. 


‘V. Watch with great fear against ambition and 
worldly ends. 
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The roots of these mortal sins are bred in us, and 
lie very deep. They often live, and even reign, where’ 
they are little suspected: but woe to him that is con- 
quered by them. “Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon. The love of the world is enmity against God.” 
How many, having escaped the temptations of sloth 
and sensuality, have been overcome by this! Alas, 
how does this stream carry down the most pregnant 
wits, into the gulf of perdition! Yea, some, who seem- 
ed very humble and mortified, while they had no 
great temptation, when wealth and honor have been 
set before them, have lost their virtue before they were: 
aware. Worldly interest has so biassed their under- 
standings, that they have taken truth for error, and 
error for truth: duty for sin, and sin for duty. If 
you be the servants of the flesh and the world, woe be 
to you when your masters turn you off, and inv 
receive your wages! 

VI. Another earnest warning which I must give 
you, and all young men, isto guard against an unhum- 
bled understanding, rashly confident of its own ap- 
" prehensions. 

This i is the offspring of ignorance and pride, anit’ is 
one of the most: common and pernicious maladies of 
mankind. Among a multitude of persons that differ 
from each other, how few are not obstinately confi- 
- dent that they are in the right! even youths of twenty 
years” of age. Oh dread this vice, and suspect your 
own dindéracatliion, Be humble; take time; try and 
hear before your judge. Labor for knowledge; but 
take not upon you to be sure where you are not; 
doubt and try till you are. Thoroughly study the 
nature and evidences of the Christian faith and doc- 
trine. Do not hasten too soon or too confidently over 
these hard controversies, as if your judgment of them 
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at maturity would certainly have no change; but still 
suppose that greater light, by longer study, may cause 
you to alter your opinions about such matters of diffi- 
culty. 

VII. With regard to your Studies, let me exhort 
you to begin with pracCTICAL DIVINITY. 

First settle your souls in a safe condition for life and 
death, and take God and heaven for your hope and 
all. If you do not so, you are not Christians indeed. 
But if you be here fixed by the grace of God, you 


will know what to choose and what to do. It will 


teach you to refer aJl worldly things to spiritual and 
heavenly ends, and to “count all things but loss for 
Christ,” and for that ispaed thing needful, which shall 
never be taken from you.” This will save you from 
the greatest evils, and give your minds continual peace; 
even that “peace of God which passes all understand- 
ing.” Deal not so foolishly as to waste many years 
in inferior arts and sciences, before you have studied 
how to please God and be saved. I unfeignedly thank 


God, that by sickness and his grace, he taught me early 


how to pre; and by that means, how to tive: that he 
inclined me to study the Holy Scriptures, and many 
practical, spiritual, Eneuisu books, till I had somewhat 
settled the resolution and peace of my own soul, be- 
fore I had gone far in human learning. _ I then found 
more \eitore and capacity to take in subservient knowl- 

edge in its proper time and place. Indeed I had lost 
most of my studies of philosophy, and controversial 
divinity, if I had fallen on them too young; or else 
should have formed very crude notions about those 
things, which require a riper judgment. Read such 
books as contain the essential principles of religion, and 
treat of them in the most plain, afiectionate, and prac- 
tical manner;. tending to deep impression, renovation _ 
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of the soul, and spiritual experience; without which 
you will want the essential qualifications for your 
future work. The art of theology, without the power, 
consisting of holy life, light, and love, is the very con- 
stitution of the hypocrite. 

Oh that all our students for the Christian ministry 
would think of these things! What a poor business is 
it to spend their time in knowing a little of the works 
of God, and some of those names that the divided 


tongues of the nations have imposed on them, and not ~ 


know the Lord himself, nor exalt him in their hearts; 
nor be acquainted with that one renewing work which | 


would make them happy. They do but “walk ina 
vain shew,” and spend their lives like dreaming men, 
while they so busy their wits and tongues about an 


abundance of names and notions, and are strangers to. 


God and the life of saints. This they will acknowl- 
edge, if ever God awaken them by saving grace. 
They make themselves a world of business about 
nothing, while they are wilful strangers to the primi- 
tive, independent, necessary Being, who is “all and in 
all.” Nothing can be rightly known, if God be not 
known, nor is any study managed to any great pur- 
| pose while God is not studied. We know little of the 
creature, till we know it as it respects its Creator. 
Single letters and syllables uncomposed are nonsense. 
Such broken syllables are all creatures: as separated 


from God they signify nothing. He that overlooks: 


the “Alpha and Omega,” and sees not him in all, sees 
nothing at all. It is one thing to know the creatures 
as ARISTOTLE, and another to know them as a Chris- 
tian. To see God in his works, and to love and con- 
verse with him, was the employment of man in his state 
of innocence; and this is so far from ceasing to be 
our duty now, that it was the work of Christ to bring 


a 
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us back to it. The most holy men are the most ex- 
cellent students of God’s works; nay, none but the 


_holy can rightly know or study them. “His works 


are great, and sought out ofall such persons, who have 
pleasure therein:”* not for themselves, but for him that 
made them. T'o see and admire, to reverence and 
adore, to love and delight in God as appearing to. us 


in his works, and purposely to peruse them for these 


ends, this is the true and only philosophy: this is the 


right sanctification of your studies. Theology (when 


“you are sufficiently acquainted with words and things, 


to understand the principles of it) must lay the foun- 
dation of ali your studies, and must lead the way in 
them all. Once more 

VILL. Let me advise you not to begin the exercise 
of your ministry too boldly, in use or judicious 
auditories. 

Overmuch confidence indicates pride, ignorance of 
your imperfections, of the greatness of your work, and 
the dreadful majesty of God. . Settle at first (if you 
can) a competent time in the house of some ancient 
experienced pastor, who has a small chapel in 
the country, and wants assistance. There you — 
may learn as well as teach; and learn, by his practice, 
what you must practise: and by preaching a few years 
to asmall, ignorant people, where you need not fear 
critical judgments, you will acquire boldness of speech, 
and freedom of utterance, without that servile study 
of words, and committing your notes to memory, 
which will be tiresome, time-wasting, and lifeless. 
Thus you will be better prepared for more public 
places (if you should be called to them) than you are 
ever likely to be by continuing among scholars in the 
university, or by serving as chaplains in. great men’s 
houses. 


* Psalm cxi, 2. 
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{ Having said thus much to students for the ministry, 
especially on the importance of making practical di- 
vinity the principal subject of their studies, it will be 
natural here to suggest an hint to Tutors who have the 
direction of them.] And I doin zeal for the good 
of the church, and their own success in their most ne- 
cessary labors, propose it to the consideration of all pi- 
ous tutors, whether they should not as early and as 
diligently read to their pupils, or cause them to read, 

the principal parts of practical divinity, as any of the 
- sciences?» And whether they should not go together 
from the very first? It is well that they hear sermons; 
but that is not enough. If they have need of private 
help in philosophy, besides public lectures, much more 
in theology. I must presume to tell you (pardon the » 
censure from one so unfit for it, considering the neces- 
sity of the case) that it is a grand error, and of dan- 
gerous consequence, in our Christian academies, that 
young men study the creature before the Redeemer, 
and set themselves to metaphysics and mathematics | 
before theology; since no one who has the vitals: of 
theology is capable of going beyond a fool in pbi- 
losophy; and all that such persons do, is but “doting 
about questions and opposition of science, falsely so 
called.”* | If tutors would make it their principal busi- 
ness toacquaint their pupils with the doctrine of life,and 
labor to set it home upon their hearts; and so conduct 
the rest of their instructions, that it may appear they 
are intended only as subservient to this; it might be 
the means of great happiness to the souls of men, the 
church of Christ, and the common’weal. But when 
languages and philosophy ingross almost all their time 
and thought, and instead of reading philosophy like 
divines, they read divinity like philosophers, this it is 
that blasts so many in the bud, and pesters the church 


*1 Tim. vi,4, 20, 
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with unsanctified teachers. Hence it is that we have 
so many worldlings to preach the invisible felicity, 
and so many carnal-men to declare the mysteries of 
the Spirit: I wish I might not add,—and_ so many in- 
fidels to preach Christ, or so many atheists to preach 
the living God. 

Let tutors then begin and end with the things of God, 
reading God to their pupils in every thing. Let them 
speak daily to their hearts, about those things which 
must be wrought in their hearts, or they are undone. 
You are: preparing them for the special service of God; 
and must they not first have the saving knowledge of 
Him whom they are to serve? Oh! think with your- 
selves what a dreadful thing it will be to their own 
souls, and what a mischief to the church of God, if 
they came out from you with carnal hearts, to so spir- 
itual and so great a work! If you should send but 
one half of them forth on a business for which they 
are unfit, what grievous work will they make in the 
church and in the world! Whereas if you are the 
means of their true conversion, not only they them- 
selves, but many souls to whom they shall preach, 
will have occasion to bless you, andto bless God for 
your zeal and diligence; yea, perhaps for one seasona- 
ble word. When once their hearts are suitably affect- 
ed with the doctrine which they study and preach, 
they will both study and preach it more heartily, than 
could otherwise be expected. Their own experience — 
will direct them to the fittest subjects; will furnish 
them with the best matter; and will quicken them to 
set it home. And let me observe, that the best of our 
hearers will feel and savor such experimental preach- 
ers; who usually less regard others, whatever may be 
their other accomplishments. 


OF PREACHING CHRIST. 
BY REV. JOHN JENNINGS, | 


§1. Zntroduction. §2. (I.) Whatregard a minister should have to Curis 
in his preaching. §3 (i.) He should be the eEnp of our preaching. 
§4. Our ultimate end, his personal glory. §5. The subordinate end, the 
advancement of his kingdom. §6. To glorify the justice and long-suf- 
fering ot Christ is also implied. §7. All which must be sincerely intended. 
§8. (i.) Christ should be the MaTrer of our preaching. §9. (iii.) 
A continual reEGarp to Christ should distinguish our sermons from 
discourses on mere natural religion. §10. Particularly on the subject 
of duties. §t1. (1.) We should represent duty as the frait of faith in, 
and love to Christ. §12 (2.) Enforce duties with motives respecting 
Christ. §13. (3.) To be performed by his grace; and §14. (4.) Ac- 
ceptable through his merits. §15. (iv.) We should express our thoughts 
in.a styLe becoming the gospel of Christ. §16. (IJ.) Some reasons, 
and motives to enforce the friendly admonition. (i.) It is the only 
way to acceptance and communion with Christ. §17. (ii.) The only way 
to win sou’s to Christ. Which is, §18. Confirmed by observation. §19. 
(iii,) It is a direct imitation of the apostles of Christ. §20. As appears 
from some of their discourses on duties the most moral. §21 And the 
nature of the motives used. §22. The remonstrants reproved. §23, 
(iv.) So only shall we deserve the name of CHrisTian PreacHers. 
While some neglect the peculiarities of the gospel, and, §24. Others 
do not promote holiness, §25. The true Christian preacher preserves 
both, and ayeids all extremes. §26,- Yet, to arrive at any tolerable per- 
fection is no easy task. 


§1. PROFESSING ourselves Christians, I hope, we 
are satisfied, upon careful and rational inquiry, that 
the religion of Jesus comes from God;* and that it is a 
most glorious dispensation, no less for the sublime 
wonders of its doctrine, than the divine purity of its 
precepts. Now, in all the peculiar glories of this re- 
ligion, Curis is interwoven like Phidias’s name in 


* Eminent writers on the evidences cf Christianity are so numerous, that 
it is not easy to make a selection; but there is one publication, which, on 
account of its moderate size, force of reasoning, excellence of composi 
tion, and urbanity of manner, J wish warmly to recommend to the Chris» 
tian student and preacher, as richly deserving repeated perusal; I mean 
the DisserTATION on Mrrac es, by the late Dr. GzorGE CAMPBELL, 
Principal of the Marischal College, Aberdeen; where the most daring and 
subtle objections of infidels are analysed, detected, and exposed, im an 
interesting and masterly manner. Third edit. one smal! vol. J2mo. Edin. 
1796. There is also a 4th edit. sy2 vol. 8vo. 1797, with additions, ser- 


mons, &c. 
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the shield, which could not be effaced without des- 
troying the shield itself; so that preaching Christ, and 
preaching the gospel, are, in scripture style, synoni- 
mous terms, . 

§2. (1.) To preach Christ, therefore, is our charge, 
our business, and our glory. But “who is sufficient 
for these things?” Give me leave, then, my dear 
brethren and friends, to remind myself and you, What 
regard a minister should have to our REDEEMER in 
his preaching. - . 

§3. (i.) Let us make Christ the exp of our preach- 
ing. If we seek principally to please men, then are 
we not the servants of Christ. If we look no farther 
than our own reputation, or temporal advantage, ap- 
propriating our talents to our own private use, how 
shall we.make up our accounts to our divine Master? 

§4. Our ultimate end should be the personal glory 
of Christ. That the glory of Christ as God, is the 
ultimate end of the gospel, none can doubt; so that it 
is said of this divine Person, “All things are for him, 
as well as by him;* Is he not worth ten thousand of 
us? Of more worth than the world; the only begotten 
Son of God, whom the highest angels adore? Now if 
the glory of Christ’s person be the principal end in the 
divine schemes and actings, it should also be our high- 
est view and design.t 

§5. Again, as the glory of Christ’s person should 
be our ultimate end, so the advancement of his king- 
dom of grace among men should be our subordinate 
end. ‘The immediate design of the gospel is the re- 


* Col i, 16. Heb. ii, 10, 

t On the subject of these two sections, the reader is referred to Dr. 
Owen’s treatise, on The Person of Christ, as a rich mine of scvipteral in- 
formation; and to his Meditations on the Glory of Christ, which contain a 
savor of divine things truly delightful and enriching See a just charac- 
ter of this last book in Ad. Her vey’s Theron and dspasio, Vol. itis p. 75 
Lond. 1767, ; 
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covery of fallen creatures to. holiness and happiness, 
Christ 1s “come into the world to save sinners;”* and 
he sends us to preach his gospel, in order “that men 
might live soberly, righteously, and godly, looking for 
the blessed hope.”t We should not think it enough 
to inform, to amuse, to please, to affect, but we must 
aim farther to bring them to trust in Christ, to be pen- 
itent and holy; and every subject must be managed 
with this view. And let it be our great care, on a 
speculative subject, still to keep the end in view, and 
apply it practically. 

§6. Let us by all means endeavor to save precious 
souls, but yet aim at a higher end, that we ourselves 
may be “a sweet savor of Christ unto God;”t and then, 
though we miss of our secondary end, and are not as 
we could wish, “the savor of life unto life” to any 
great number, yet in being “the savor of death unto 
death to them that perish,” we shall be the instruments 
of, glorifying the justice and long suffering of Christ, 
and be witnesses for God, “that there has been a 
prophet amongst them.” Our primary end is answer- 
ed, “our labor is with the Lord,” and we, in the mean 
time, are supported, “though Israel be not gathered,” 
for “the word shall not return empty.” 

87. Nay, further, it is not enough that the strain of 
our preaching be adapted to the true design of the gose 
pel, but we must at heart sincerely intend it; other- 
wise, though our discourses be unexceptionable, and 
others be saved through our ministry, yet if our de- 
signs be wrong and base, we “shall be castaways.”§ 

¢1Tim.i,1s. st: Tite ii, 11—15, + 2. Cor, ii, 15. 

§ A’preacher may sincerely intend viat is recommended, in different 
degrees, but he should aim at the highest, and eultivate Hn catia tay iets 
vent manner, as well as firmness and gravity. And in order to improve 
this, he will find a frequent perusal of the most animating writers 


of great service. Aynong them J] would reckon, aftey the Holy Scrip. 
tures, the works of the Rev, Mr, Georg W¥HITRFIELD, partict 
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§8. (1i.) Let Christ be the marrer of our preach= 
ing. Let us display the divine dignity and loveliness 
of his person, as “God manifest in the flesh,”—unfold 
his medzutorial office, the occasion, design, and purport 
of his great, undertaking,—remind our hearers of the 
particulars of his incarnation, life, death, resurrection; 
ascension, and intercession,—set forth tne characters 
he bears, as a prophet, priest, and king; as a shepherd, 
captain, advocate, and judge. Let us demonstrate the 
sufficiency of his satisfaction, the tenor and excellence 
of the covenant confirmed with and by him, our justi- 
fication by his righteousness, adoption through our re- 
lation to him, sanctification by his Spirit, our union 
with him as our head, and safe conduct by his provi- 
dence; and how pardon, grace, and glory accrue to 
the elect through his suretiship and sacrifice, and are 
dispensed by his hand. Let us declare and explain 
his most holy laws zn his name, and teach the people 
whatever duties he has commanded, to God, our 
neighbor, and ourselves;—quicken the saints to duty, 
raise their hopes, establish and comfort their souls, by 
the exceeding great and precious promises of the gos- 
pel, which in him are “yea and amen,” I give but 
short and imperfect hints of these things, and refer to 
the apostolical writings, which are made up of dis- 
courses On these and such like topics,* 


latly his Letters. “In these he will discover a genius naturally’ sub. 
lime, raised by holy ardor, and supported by the wings of unabated 
zeal, fully bent on “the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom of 
grace among men,” and crowned with success almost unparalleled. 
_ What Alexander and Gesar were as warriors, that WurteFteLp was as 

a Christian evangelist; nor are the adventures and commentaries of the 
two former better calculated to excite the martial flame, than the life, 
journals, letters, and sermons of the latter to animate the benevolent zeal 
of the Christian preacher. 

* The young minister, who is desirous of making Christ the matter of 
his preaching, is requested to cultivate an intimate acquaintance, in ad. 
dition to the apostole writings, with Mr. I. Amprose’s valuable work, 


entitled, Looking unto Sesus. Indeed his Complete Works, fol. Lond. 1701, 
deserve @ devout perusal, 
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§9. (i1.) Let a continual recarp to Christ distin- 
guish our sermous on any subject from discourses on 
mere natural religion. If we speak of the perfections 
of God, let us consider them as shining in his Son, 
“who is the brightness of his Father’s glory, and ex- 
press image of his person,”* and exemplified in his — 
undertaking. If we set forth gospel blessings and 
promises, let us consider them as purchased by a Sav- 

lor’s blood, and distributed by his bounty; for “by his 
own blood he has obtained eternal redemption,t and 
from him the whole body is supplied.”{ If we take 
notice of the providence of God, let us not forget that 
“all power is given to Christ, in heaven and in earth,”§ - 
and that “he is head over all things to the church.” |} 
If by the terrors of the last judgment we persuade — 
men, let “the wrath of the Lamb” be denounced, 
while the reckoning is represented as most dreadful 
for abused grace and a slighted Savior; for “this is the 
condemnation.” And when we are assisting the 
devotions of the people, the same regard to Christ 
should be observed. — ; 

§10. When we are discoursing on the subject of 
duty, Christ as the most powerful motive, is by no 
means to be forgotten; for to persuade men to practise 
godliness is one of the most difficult parts of a minis- 
ter’s work. Men will hear a speculative discourse 
with a curious satisfaction, and attend to the displays 
of God’s grace with some joy; nay, a Felix may trem- 
ble when judgment is preached. Many indeed will 
bear to hear of duty too; but to induce them to prac- 
tise it, hic labor, hoc opus. Here we have need to 
call in all helps, and take all advantages, which the 

gospel, as well as the light of nature, can furnish. In 


* Heb i'S: +! FHebsix, 12, + Eph.iv, 16, § Matt, xxviii, 18 
I Eph. i, 22. 4 John ii, 10. 
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other discourses we are rather attacking Satan’s out- 
works, a blind and prejudiced understanding; but, in 
practical subjects, we assault his strongest fort, a cor- 
rupted will. We may gain the understanding on our 
side, and some share of the affections; but to subdue a 
perverse will, in favor of practical Christianity, is not 
so easy a thing, that we can afford to spare any im- 
portant motive or quickening consideration.* But 
here I must be more particular in explaining how we 
should regard Christ in preaching duty. __ 

§11. (1.) We should represent duty as the fruit of 
faith in Christ, and-love to him. When by faith we 
behold a crucified Jesus, do we not tremble at the se- 
verity of God’s justice, and hate those sins that occa- 
sioned his sorrows? When we consider that. “by his 
stripes we are healed,” can we forbear to love him 
who first loved us? Shall we not live to him that died 
for us? Can we have the heart to crucify him afresh? 

From such actings of faith, and outgoings of love, 
flows that divine temper which constitutes the new 
creature, and lays the foundation of all right gospel 
obedience. Thus, therefore, let us continually trace 
gospel duties up to their fountain head, that the people ~ 


* In reference to what is advised in this and the following sections, 
our young preacher will do well to read, with devotion and care, those 
parts of Mr. Marranw Hewnry’s practical and incomparable Exposition, 
which relate to the subject he would preach upon. He will also find in 
the works of Mr. Anruur H1~tpersHaM, his Exposition of Ps. 1. and 
John iy, an uncommon degree of sacred skill, in recommending duty and 
practice from Christian motives, worthy of assiduous imitation, 4 

Perhaps this may be the most proper place torecommend a work lately 
published, viz. ‘‘A Practical Vrew of the prevailing religious svstem of 
professed Christians, in the higher and middle classes in this country, 
contrasted with real Christianity,” by W. WiLeerrorce, Esq. a work, 
which, for excellency of plan, a strain of masculine eloquence, acuteness 
of discernment, and force of reasoning, and, above all, a spirit of sublime 
devotion, is not perhaps equalled in our language: nor is ita small partof 
its excellence that it represents duty, according to our author’s advice, 
as the fruit of faith and love, enforcing obedience with motives respect Sah 
ing Christ, to be performed by his grace and acceptable through lis —~ 
THEVILS, ‘ 
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may learn, that it is not outward reformation which 
will stand the test in the day of judgment, but an ‘in- 
ward renewal of the soul; that “the tree must first be 
made good, before there can be any good fruit;” and 
that all must be done for Christ’s sake, and flow from 
“faith working by love.”* 

§ 12. (2.) Let us enforce duties with motives re- 
specting Christ. As, grateful love to him should con- 
strain us; fear of his wrath should awe us, if we would 
approve ourselves the disciples and followers of Christ, 
and enjoy communion with him; if we would pro- 
mote his honor and interest, and possess joy and not 
confusion, at hisappearing. Not that we should ne- 
glect any motives which the light of nature can furnish, 
and are level to the capacities of the people: for we 
have need enough of all; but if we go no further, our 
exhortations will want far the greatest part of their 
weight. We must “beseech and exhort by the Lord 
fae i 

§ 13. (3.) Let us inculcate duties, as to be perfor "m- 
ed by the grace of Christ; telling the people that our 
fruitfulness depends on our bein ingrafted into. this 
vine; that there is no holy walk without being “led by 
the Spirit,” and when we do good, it is not we, but 
the grace of God that is in us; that out of a sense of 
weakness we are to be made strong “through Christ 
strengthening us.” 

§ 14. (4.) Let us consider all good works as accep- 
table through the merits of Christ; and remind our 
hearers, that could we do all, we were but “unprofita- 
ble servants;” and that we must seek to be found at 
last not having our own righteousness, but that which 


is of God by faith.t 


*Galxs Giceep er hes. iv, -1. tPhil. it, 9. 
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§ 15. (iv.) Let us express ourselves in @ style becom- 
ing’ the gospel of Christ; not with great swelling words 
of vanity, or in the style of the heathen sophists, or 
words that man’s wisdom teacheth, and perhaps sound 
best in our own ears: but let us use, ‘“‘great plainness 
of speech,” and seek to find out such “acceptable 

words,” as may best reach the understanding and af- 
fections of the bulk of an auditory. 

As for the affectionate part of a discourse, brethren, 

I suppose you allow, upon a view of ancient and mod- 
ern learning, that the men of the east, and next to 
them the ancient Greeks, excelled in fire, and works 
of imagination; and yet the moderns, inhabiting mild- 
er western climates, even the French, from whom, on 
many accounts, we should expect the most of this 
sort, produce but an empty flash, in comparison with 
the solid heat of the ancients; and rather amuse us 
With little delicacies, than, by masterly strokes, com- 
mand our whole souls." Now the Scriptures are the 
noblest remains of what the East has produced, and 
much surpass the best of the Greeks in the force of 
their oratory. Let us, therefore, take their spirit and 
style, and thence borrow bold figures, and allusions, 
strong descriptions, and commanding address to the 
passions. But | am prevented in all I would say on 
this important head, by the archbishop of Cambray’s 
Dialogues concerning Eloquence, which I amas little 
capable of improving upon, as lam of commending 
them as they deserve.* 


“The sublime Feneton’s Dialogues on Eloquence are deservedly 
mentioned, by many writers of eminence, with a sort of respect bor- 
dering on veneration. And no wonder, for such a union of the sub- 
lime and simple, of learning and familiarity; of judicious criticism and 
happy illustration; such unaffected humility and wzrm_ benevolence. 
delicate taste and solid sense; and above all, such reverence for sacred 
things; blended with a subject so often employed by buman vanity and 
pride, ave superior excellences very rarely found. 

Dr Donveipces haying alluded to a beautiful observation of this 
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§ 16. (II.) And now, brethren, let me lay before 
you some reasons and motives, to back this friendly 
admonition concerning preaching Christ. 

1. It is the only way to have our labors accepted 
of Christ, and to have communion with him in our 
work. Even Paul cries out, “Who is sufficient for 
these things?” With how much more reason may 
we do so?” Doesnot our cheerful progress in our 
work depend on a divine afflatus, and the spirit dis- 
_ pensed by Christ? But if we take little notice of him 
in our-preaching, and do not distinguish ourselves 
from the morai philosophers of the gentiles, how can 
we expect any move of this enlivening and encourag- 
ing presence of Christ than they had? Nay, we have 
Jess ground to expect it, if we slight wilfully so noble 
a revelation, with which they were never favored. 

§ 17. 2. It is the only way to win souls to Christ, 
and to make them lively Christians. The success of 
the gospel is owing, certainly, no less to the power of 
its motives, than to the clearness, fulness, and purity of 
its precepts. These peculiar motives of the gospel 
have all such a respect to Christ, that they are enervated 
if wE be disregarded. The gospel is what God in his 
unfathomable wisdom has fixed upon, as the grand 
mean to reform mankind, and save them; and he 
seems in honor concerned to crown it with greater 
success than any other scheme whatsoever. “The 


author, says, “this is the remark of the pious Archbishop of Cambray, 
in his incomparable Dialogues on Eloquence; which may God put it 
into the hearts of our preacher often and attentively to read!”—anoth- 
er able judge on this subject thus expresses himself; ‘*But,what necd 
I enter further into the detail of pulnit-eloquence? If you want to see 
the whole machinery and apparatus of it, displayed in the completest 
manner, 1 refer you the great and good Prelate of Cambray’s Dialogues 
_ on that subject: who was himself the justest critic, and one of the best 
~ models of eloquence that I know.’Forpycr’s Theodorus. For a brief 
but striking character of the eloquence of Fenelon, see the Abbe Mau- 


_ ry’s Principles of Eloquence Sect. iy, 
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preaching of Christ crucified is the power of God.”* 
Uf, by suppressing a-part, we maim the gospel, we ean 
expect, in the nature of things, but a very defective 
success. Nay, may we not fear that God’s honor 1s 
concerned, in such a case, to blast us while we labor 
almost in vain? 

§ 18. Observation agrees with this theory. The 
great masters of reason, who have less regard to Christ 
in their preaching, may, indeed, have a charm for one 
of an hundred, who have ataste for the beauties of | 
fine reasoning, and be of use to them, while the bulk 
of an auditory is asleep. Alas! with what heart can 
we go on, entertaining two or three, whilst starving 
most of the souls of an auditory. May we not also - 
observe 2 happier effect of a strain prudently evangeli- 
cal on Christians themselves; that they who sit under 
it are more lively, zealous, ready to every good work, 


_ and heavenly-minded, than those Christians who have 


heard less of the gospel. 

§ 19. 3. Itisa direct tmitation of the Apostles of 
Christ. Christ himself, whilst upon earth preached 
the gospel in parables, in a concealed manner, distant- 


_ ly; and with reserve. He could not so fully iake the 


advantage of his resurrection, satisfaction, ascension, 
and the like, not yet done, made, or proved. He had 
many things to say, which his disciples could not then 
bear, but: he declares them afterward by his Spirit in his 
apostles. They therefore are the true pattern of our 
preaching now, after the mystery of redemption is 
brought to light, and hath its full evidence. 

How then did the apostles preach Christ? It is end- 


less to attempt a full detail of particulars; any part of 


the apostolical writings is authority sufficient to our 


*1 Cor. i, 23, 42, 
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purpose; and therefore I have been sparing in quota- 
tions all along, as needless to those who will look into | 
these writings with this view. And here we do not 
desire to insist upon any passages in their writings, 
which may be supposed to be written for reasons pe- 
culiar to that age and country in which the apostles 
wrote, and in which perhapswe are not so much oblig- 
ed toimitate them in our preaching; for what will re- 
main, after all these are put out of the account, will, I 
am satisfied, be as full to our purpose, as those that are 
struck off. 

§20. I shall then, by way of specimen, select some 
of the apostle’s discourses on duties most moral only, 
where we are most apt to forget Christ, or a. due res- 
~ pect to him; that it may at once appear that the apos- — 
tles neither shunned the pressing of such dufies, nor dis- 
regarded Chris¢ in treating of them. 

Honesty is pressing by these motives;—“The un- 
righteous, thieves, and extortioners, shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God,” (which, in the style of the New 
Testament, is Christ’s Kingdom of grace and glory.) 
That Christians are “converted by the Spirit of Christ, 
and justified by his righteousness.”* Chastity is en- 
joined, as “our bodies are members of Christ, as we 
are one spirit with him, temples of the Holy Ghost, 
and bought with a price.”+ Alms-giving is recom- 
mended, as it brings a large tribute of “praise to God 
for our subjection to the gospel of Christ—and Christ 
became poor for our sakes.”{ Lvil-speaking is for- 
bidden, because “we were foolish and wicked; but the 
grace of God has made the difference; not for our 
righteousness, but of his free mercy he has regenerated 
us, and given us his Holy Spirit, through Jesus prt. 


*1 Cor. vi, 8. {1 Cor. vi, 15. $1 Cor. yiii, and ix, 
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by whom we are justified, and made heirs of glory.”* 


Subjects are commanded to obey magistrates, because 
“the gospel is come, and we should put on Christ 
Jesus.”+ Husbands are charged “to love their wives, 
as Christ loved the church.”{ The obedience of wives 
is urged, because “the husband is the head of the wife, 
as Christ is the head of the church.”§ Servants are 
exhorted to their duty, as they would “adorn the doc- 
trine of Christ,—because grace so teacheth, and that 
we look for Christ’s appearance, who gave himself for 
us that we might be holy.”|| Now what is there in 
these motives peculiar to one age or nation? Are not 
all these as good now as formerly? And are men so. 
ready in their duty, that we have no need of them? — _ 

_ §21. Nay, it is worthy of observation, that the apos- 
‘les do not confine themselves to motives peculiarly 
‘adapted to the duty they are pressing, and which serve 
to enforce one duty rather than another; but, as you 
' may see, when such proper motives are not at hand, 
_ they take, without any scruple, common or general 
ones, which will equally enforce any duty whatsoever. 

-And why should not we introduce the peculiarities 
of the gospel on all occasions, as frequently as the apos- 
tles did? If our schemes of theology will not allow 
us, We have reason to-suspect we are in a different 
scheme from the apostles, .Are we afraid that men 
_ will make perverse use of such doctrines as the apos- 
tles used for motives? ‘he apostles chose to venture 
it, and why should not we? If we will not dare to 
preach such a gospel as may be perverted by men of 
corrupt minds to their own injur y, we must not expect 
to be instruments of any good. If we are “a savor of 


* Tits tity); 7 Rom. xiii. +Eph, vy, 25. 
§ Eph. vy, 22, | Dito, 9. 
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life” to some, we must expect to be the “savor of death” 
to others, or not preach at all. » 

§22. I confess even the Remonstrant scheme, 
(which, I think, considerably sinks the doctrines of 
grace) does allow room to regard Christ abundantly 
more than most preachers of that denomination do. 
I would meet them on their own principles; what hin- 
ders their frequently inculcating the merits of Christ, 
the depravity of our nature, the necessity of regenera- 
tion, the aids of grace, union and communion with 
Christ? These topics, it were to be hoped, might have 


their effect: but alas! how few of the Remonstrants — 


improve, to advantage, so much of the gospel as they 
hold and receive. And it makes me less inclined to 
this scheme, that it so generally draws those that em- 


brace it into a strain of preaching, even on practical © 


subjects, so different from that of the apostles; and in- 
clines them, I know not how, to suppress those glori- 
ous motives (which yet their own principles might 
allow) by which the apostles enforced gospel duties.* 

§23. 4. So only shall we deserve the name of Chris- 
tian preachers. Only did I say, I am afraid this may 
sound too harsh. Come, let us put the matter as soft 
and candid as common sense will allow us. So shall. 
we most evidently or best deserve this honorable title. 

Whilst a preacher keeps off from the peculiarities of 
the gospel, and says nothing but what the light of na- 
ture would also suggest and authorize, give me leave 
to say, a stranger might possibly doubt whether he is 
a deist or a Christian; the question islike an imperfect 
mathematical problem, which equally admits of differ- 
ent solutions. 


* What our author considers as, what mizht be done onthe Remonstrant 
scheme, is actually done by the Arminia Methodists. | 
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_ Suppose the chosts of Paun and Seneca to come, 
mere strangers, into an assembly, where one is har- 
anguing the people in this abstracted manner; I am 
apt to think Seneca would claim him as a philosopher 
of his own sect and religion. Now if Paut should 
also make his claim to him as a minister of Christ, how 
could the question be decided, without along Sent. 
ca to be a preacher of Christ also? 

§24, On the other hand, if a preacher insists upon 
even the peculiar and glorious truths of Christianity, 
but so unhappily manages them, as not to lead people 
io holiness, and the imitation of Christ thereby; what 
is this to the grand and full purpose of preaching; or, 
to the ultimate design of the gospel? Such preachers. 
are quite off that divine system which is calculated 
to destroy the works of the Devil, and to teach men 
sobriety, righteousness, and godliness. It is not only 
Christ wefhkout ws we are to preach, but also Christ in 
us, and our putting on Christ Jesus, by a holy heart 
and life. > 

If the apostle James should come again, and male 
a visitation to our churches, and hear such a preacher, 
he would imagine himself among such a‘people as he 
, writes against in his epistle; he would be apt, when the 
minister had done, in his zeal for Christ, to take the 
text in hand again, and supply what the preacher had 
omitted, viz. the application: and to say to the audi- 
tors, “Know ye not that faith without works is dead?”. 
If the preacher should here interrupt him saying, 
‘Hold, spare your pains, the Spirit of God will make 
the application, and teach men holiness;’/—would not 
James reply, “I and the rest of the apostles were taught 
to preach otherwise, and to give particular exhortations 
to duty; we judged we might as well leave it to the 
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Spirit, without our pains, to reveal the doctrine, as to 
instruct men in the practice of the gospel.” . 

§25. Upon the whole, brethren, let it be our resolu- 
tion to study and preach Christ Jesus. On this subject, 
there is room for the strictest reasoning, and most sub- 
lime philosophy; it deserves, invites, and inspires the 


strongest fire of the orator; in extolling Christ, wecan- 


not shock the most delicate taste by overstrained 
’ hyperboles; here the climax may rise till it is out of 
sight; our ¢magery cannot be too strong and rich. 
Should our Lord himself appear, and give you a 
charge at your entrance on the ministry, would he not 
say (what indeed he has said already) “As the Father 


a 


hath sent me, so send T- -you to preach the kingdom of . 


God; that every knee may bow to’ me, sake “every 


tongue confess me. Teach them to observe all things 
whatsoever | have commanded you: and tell them, 
that without me they can do nothing; that when they 
have done all, they are unprofitable servants, and must’ 
be found in my righteousness. Become all things to 
all men; seek words which the Holy Ghost teacheth; 
that you may gain souls, and bring in my sheep, for 
whom I have laid down my life. If ye love me, feed 
my sheep. I have called you friends; do all in my 
name, and to my honor: so I will be with you always; 
and if you thus watch for souls, you shall give up your 
account with joy, at my appearing. ‘This is the preach- 
ing which, though it seem foolish to many, shall prove 
pr tie power of God, and the wisdom of God. Cast 
forth the net on this side, and so may you expect to 
catch many souls. Be ye followers of my apostles, as 
they are of me, and in my name shall lye do wonders; 
if you preacl. me, I and mine shall therein rejoice; be 
not ashamed of my gospel, and I will not be ashamed 
ef you.” | 


fy 


~ 
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_§26. But to arrive at any tolerable perfection in 
preaching Christ, is a work of time, the result of a care- 
ful perusal of the Scriptures, and studying the hearts 
of men. ' It requires the mortifying of the pride of car- 
nalreason, a gr eat concern for souls, and a humble de- 
pendence on the Spirit of God, with the lively exercise — 


of devotion in our closets. o 
_. As for the reasoning parts on the more agreed points 


of our religion, a young preacher sooner may get to 
considerable excellency; but the Christian orator is _ 


longer in finishing. We may soon get. necessary 
truthsinto our own minds,and come at minds of our size 


and taste; but by proper motives and ways to reach 


the souls of a different-make and turn, even the lowest 
of the vulgar, is what very few quickly arrive at; but 
let us not despair; if we thus regard the Lord Jesus in 
our ministrations, we may very reasonably expect the 
assistance of his Spirit, and we shall be “able to do all 
things through Christ strengthening us. 

ft 


ON PARTICULAR AND EXPERIMENTAL - 
PREACHING. 


BY REV. JOHN JENNINGS. 


- §1. Introduction. The complaint of preachers dwelling in generals. toé 
well founded, §2. (1.) WHEREIN consists the happy skill of p1¥102 
ING THE WorD ariGHT. 1, In going through the variety of gospel 
subjects. §3. Some err by neglecting to enforce holiness and Christian 

_ duties. -§4. Others err by neglecting the doctrines of grace.. §5, 2. 

» In putting a thought in several distinct views for different purposes. 
§6. An apostolic instance of it on the doctrine of justification. §7. 
Commonly such distinct views are united in the same paragraph; as 
election and sanctification, grace and works. §8. Another instance, 
where the Scripture speaks of power andduty. §9. Unskilful preach- 
ers deal entirely in one of these, and neglect the other. §10. 3. In dis- 
tinctly explaining and enforcing particular duties, and opposing particu- 
lar sins. §11. This illustrated. §12 4. In particularly applying to the 
several cases of the hearers. §13. This instanced in the prophets and 
apostles, As to men’s knowledge and obedience. §14. They reprove 
and confute. §15. Denounce woe to them at ease. §16. Lead con- 
vinced sinners to Christ. §17. Theyreason with the moralist. §18. | 
Rebuke and expose hypocrites. §19. Encourage the weak, and stim- 
ulate the slothful. §20. Deal tenderly, yet faithfully, with several 
sorts of distempered Christians. © §21. Alarm the declining. §22.. 
Awfully warn the falling. §23. Comfort the persecuted:and afflicted. 
§24. We have particular lessons for strong Christians. §25. Anda 
suitable portion for those who groan under corruption. §26. The hum- 
ble and penitent are comforted. §27. Those who want direction are 
counselled. §28. The deceiver and the deceived are distin¢tly treated. 
§29. And those under desertion, though the instances in primitive 
times are few, have proper hints giventhem. §30. The Puritan writers 
recommended. §31, The necessity of applying to particular cases 
further urged and illustrated. §32. (11.) How this valuable skill may 
be artrarnepd. 1 Study your own hearts, and preach over the ruder 
sketches of your sermons to yourselves. §32. 2. Converse freely with seri 
cus people. §34, To this the politer part may be backward; but, 
§30. The difficulty may be in a measurejobviated, §36, 3. Have an eye 
upon serious youth. §37. 4, Cultivate spiritual intimacy with more ad- 
wanced Ghristians, §38. 5. Distribute, in your thoughts, your people 
énto classes. §39. 6. Study the most popular and experimental authors 
with this view. §40. Conclusion. 


§1. RIGHTLY to divide the word of truth is the 
necessary care of a minister, if he would be “approved — 
of God, and be a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” And it is a skill worth studying for, and 
laboring to attain: our success and the good of souls 


depend upon it more than is commonly imagined. — 
79 “4 


* 
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No doubt you may have heard many honest peeple 
express their dissatisfaction with some preachers, 1 insuch 
terms as these:—“They go on constantly in a general 
way, that does not come close to the heart, reaches | 
not my case and experience, and I am not edified by — 
them.” Their complaint is not altogether without. 
meaning or reason, as I hope you will be convinced — 
by and by. 

§2. (1.) To keep a little in view that. passage ar’ 
Scripture Ihave mentioned, DIVIDING THE WORD may * 
mean these four things:—1. Going through the variety 
of gospel subjects: declaring the w Bole abuse of God, 
the doctrines of grace, threatenings, promises, and the 
duties of ragtaltis and giving each its due proportion. 

§3.. Some, finding their thoughts flow most readily 
and affectionately on the doctrines of grace, and that 
by these they best command the affections of the hear- 
ers, are altogether upon them; and neglect to teach the 
people to observe what Christ has conimanded them. 
I bear many of them witness they have a zeal for God, 
but I. wish it were more according to knowledge. 
They do not sufficiently consider, that holiness is the 
very design of Christianity; and our preaching on 
other heads is in order. the better to enforce duty, and 
render men like to Christ. 

Tam afraid, from what I have observed, that this 
strain of preaching will increase the number of those 
hearers, whom our Savior describes by the “stony 
ground,” in the parable of the sower; namely, such 
who though full of notions and transient affections, 
and forward in profession, yet have an unsubdued will, 
no root in themselves, and bring forth no fruit to God. 
This strain, I fear, though it may seem to bring many 

toward Christ, will eS but few safely to him. Many 
of their hearers, with Christ much in their mouths, will 
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prove but hypocrites settled on their lees, and slaves to 
lusts. Nor is this strain more happy for the uniform 
growth of the sincere Christian. They that sit under 
it are too frequently low, imperfect, and partial in prac- 
tical godliness; distempered with conceit and prepos- 
terous zeal for words and phrases, and things of little 
or no consequence; perplexed and perplexing others 
with a thousand groundless scruples; children in un- 
derstanding, and it were happy were they so in malice 
too; but alas! their narrowness of mind infects the 
heart with uncharitable affections. 

§4. Others having not arrived at the relish of the 
doctrines of grace themselves, suppress them in their 
preaching and are altogether on morality; enforcing it 
with no motives of the, gospel, except some of those 
addressed to fear. These, ifthey are masters of much 
fire, may be convincing to some; but it fares with most 
of their converts as with the man in the parable, out 
of whom the unclean spirit went for a while, who 
finding his house empty, returned with seven more; 
and the latter end of such is worse than the beginning, 
Or else, the awakened hearer either takes up with a 
proud dependence upon a mistaken, external, and 
pharisaical righteousness: or, not being by his teacher 
led to Christ, he proceeds not, settles not; but abiding . 
long under the doubtful concern, is wearied with it, 
weary of it, and comes to nothing; which seems to be 
the thought in Hosea;* “Ephraim is an unwise son; 
he should not stay long in the place of the breaking 
forth of children.” Or lastly, if any are truly convert. 
ed under such ministry, it is very usual that they are 
forced to desert it, to find richer and sweeter pasture 
for their souls. 


* Hos. xiii, 43. 
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Some of their hearers may possibly prefer this strain 
of preaching; but it does not thence follow that they 
are the better for it. To illustrate this remark, I will 
recite a paragraph out of “Remarkable passages in the 
life of a private gentleman.”——“Spiritual searching dis- 
courses I did not so much savor as mere moral doc- 
trines; though too immoral myself, The hopes I had 
conceived of the strength of my g good resolutions ren- 
dered them grateful. Seneca’s Morals I read with 
great pleasure.—_Mr. Baxter’s Saint’s Rest frighted 
me; so after reading a few passages, I threw it by.”— 
Thus with regret he tells us what little profit he had in 
that way, of his fondness for which he was ashamed, 
when he came to be of St. Paul’s mind, to count all 
dross and dung, that he might win Christ. 

§5. 2. The putting of a thought in several dzstencé 
views and lights, for different purposes and designs. 
The sacred writers are herein our pattern, and that not 
by chance, but for wise reasons. One view is designed 
to raise one affection; another view, to excite another 
of a different sort, And, finally, one of the views is 
designed as an antidote against the poison which the 
corruption of men’s hearts might draw out of the other. 

§6. For instance, the terms and way of our justifi- 
cation and salvation are frequently stated thus: “That 
we must be found in Christ, having on the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith,”* and “we must be 
made the righteousness of God in him.”+ And this 
view is exquisitely adapted to humble us,to draw forth 
love and gratitude, and encourage our hopes and de- 
pendance, 

But lest this phraseology, if used alone, shauld beget 


security, at other times we are told, that “by wor he a 
\ 


* Phil, iii, 9. 42 Cor. v, Qt. 
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man is justified, and not by faith only; and that faith 
without works is dead;”* and that the inquiry at the 
last day shall be, Who has “fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked?”t &c. 

§7. And most commonly these two views are znited 
in the same paragraph; that one may prevent the ill 
consequences man’s perverseness would draw from the 
other. As physicians, finding some dangerous effect 
likely to follow from a drug of sovereign virtue, mix 
some other with it to prevent the fatal consequences. 

So we are said to be “elect, according to the fore- 
knowledge of God, through sanctification of the Spirit 
unto obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus.”t 
Again we are told, that “by grace we are saved through 
faith, the gift of God, not of works; for we are his 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works.”§ $y 

§8. I may give another instance,in the different ways 
the Scripture speaks of power and duty. Sometimes 
we are told, that “we cannot come to Christ except 
the Father draw us.”’|| That “without Christ’ we can 
do nothing.” ‘Thatif we live, it is not we, but Christ 
that liveth inus,’t+ Now these views tend to hide 
pride from man, to create a diffidence of ourselves, 
and to centre our hopes and dependance on’ Christ. 
But lest the slothful and wicked servant should make. 
his impotence his excuse, we are called upon to “turn 
and make us new hearts,” exhorted to “ask and we 
shall receive,” and are assured “God will give the 
Spirit to them that ask him.” And how happily are 
these two views united in this passage, “Work. out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling; for it 18 
God that worketh in you to will and to do.” ft 

* Jam. ii, 24, 26. + Matt. xxv. $1 Pet. i, 2 


§ Eph. ii, 8—10. y Jobn vi, 44. qxv, 5. 
ty Gal. ii, 20. 4+ Phil, ii, 12, 15, 
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§9. Now, less skilful dividers of the word deal en- 
tirely in one of these views, and neglect the other; and 
while they are laboring to excite one good affection, 
they raise another of a bad tendency. together with it. 
T’o this in part it is owing that there are so many low 
or distempered Christians. ‘Nor is this partiality more 
_ happy in affecting the real conversion of sinners, who 
generally, under such management, are either left 
asleep, and settled in a fond conceit of their own 
righteousness, or else stumble at the rock of offence, 
(in a different manner indeed from what the Jews did) 
thinking to find by Christ a way to heaven, without 
holiness or moral honesty. 

§10. 3. Distinctly explaining and enforcing partic- 
ular duties; and opposing particular sins. It is true, 
the*whole scheme of gospel duty is deducible from the 
general heads of faith and love; but, alas! most men’s. 
minds are slow, confused, and erroneous in long deduc- 
tions; and it it our business to lead them on in every 
step, and to shew what particular duties to God, our 
neighbor, and ourselves, will flow from these principles, 
and are necessary to make the man of God perfect. 
We must particularly teach them to “add to their faith 
virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, 
brotherly kindness, and charity,” if we would not leave 
them blind, and unfruitful.* And we should; in a 
particular manner, speak of “the fruits of the Spirit, as 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, and temperance;” and at proper sea- 
sons explain and enforce each of them.t We should 
apply the lamp of the word to detect and disgrace ‘all 
the particular “works of darkness,” and to make man- 
—ifest “the fruits ofthe flesh; such as adultery, lasciviqus- 


*: 9 (Pet. iar. + Gal.'y, 22, 2a 


¢ 
* 
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hess, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, mur- 
ders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like.”’* 

§11. If I should read to asick person a learned lec- 
ture on the benefit of health, and exhort him to take, 
care to recover it; but neverinquire into the naturese 
his disease; or prescribe proper methods and medicine 
for the cure, he would hardly acquiesce in me for 
physician, or resign to me the care of his bodily healt! 1. 
Nor is/it}a more likely way to the soul’s' health, to re st 
in mere general exhortations to holiness, without di s- 
tinetly handling the several Breen thereof, and " ae 
opposite sins. 

§12. 4. Particularly applying to the several cas. es, 
tempers, and experiences of the hearers. Besides ma) ay 
thoughts suited in general to all cases, there mig ‘ht 
properly arise in the application of most subjec ts, 
thoughts distinctly proper to the converted and unce n- 
verted; to notional hypocrites, and mere moralists, to 
mourners, to backsliders, and lazy Christians; and at 
several times to a much greater variety of charact: ers 
and persons. Now wid” particular addresses, wh er 
the case is drawn ina lively manner, and in the natu sal 
language of the sort of men thterided, and judicious sly 
and artfully treated, are the closcst, most weighty, a nd 
most useful parts of the application. I 

§ 13. That this is the true way of addressing an i - 
ditory, viz. to divide them into several classes, and ¢ lis- 
tinctly speak to each, will be plain, if we look throv igh 
the apostolic writings, and I might add, the prophi / etic 
also with this view; and we shall find that both pro ph-- 
ets and apostles frequently take care to distinguzsh | ithe 
holy and the vile, the converted and the unc :on- 
verted. As for instance, as to their knowledge | anck. 


—* Galby, 19,21, he 
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apprehension of things: “the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit, they are foolishness to him, - 
he, cannot know them: but, the spiritual judge ‘all 
things.”* And also as to their obedience to the law; 
“The,carnal mind isenmity against God, is not sub- 
_God’s law, nor can be, subject, or please God.”¢ 
§ 14, They particularly reprove scoffers, and confute 
gainsayers: “Behold, ye .despisers, and wonder, and 
perish.” For instance, those who denied or: cavilled 
at the resurrection; “Thou fool; that which thou sow- 
est is not quickened except it. die, &c.”{, And also » 
those that were for a faith without works; “Wilt thou 
know, vain man, that faith without works is ner 
&e.”|| i 
§15. They address carnal stupid sinners in an aw- 
ful way; denounce “woe to them that.are at ease;” as 
Paul, when he bad made Felix tremble;§ ‘or as Ste- 
phen, “ Ye stiff-necked.and uncircumcised.” &c.J 
§16. They lead convinced sinners to Christ; to 
those that are enquiring they say, “If ye will inquire, 
inquire ye, return, come; turn to the strong hold; if the 
Lord hath torn, he will heal.” “Repent and be. bap- 
tized inthe name of the Lord Jesus, for the remission 
of ans,” &e. “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 
$17. They reason with the. moralist, and those 
that “trust in themselves. that they are righteous;’” 
shewi ing their righteousness is “as filthy rags.” “The 
law ai. there is none righteous, but all the world are 
ouiliy before God, therefore by the deeds of the law 
shal. no flesh be justified; but the righteousness of God 
is manifested, that God might freely justify them that 
believe on Jesus, therefore man is justified. by faith; 


M1 Cor. ii, 14, 15. } Rom, vit, 7, &. + 1 Cor. 15: 
JJames if, § Acts xxiv, 25. qj Acts vii, 51, 54: 
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boasting is excluded byt the law of faith.”* “And ye 
received the Spirit by t the hearing of faith; the gospel 
.was.before preached to Abraham; they that are of the 
works of the law are under the curse. But the law. 
could not disannul the covenant confirmed before, but 
was a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, that we Might 
rbe justified by faith; they ne that are Christ’s are 
Abraham’s seed and heirs according to the promise.” 

§ 18. They sharply rebuke and expose pretending 
hypocrites, shewing them their abominations, detect- 
ing and confounding the wretches ‘that “delight to 
know, .God’s ways, and hear his word, but. will not 
do it.” As Peter; “Thou hast no part in this matter; - 
thy heart is not right in the sight of God;”} and J ames; 
“Shew me thy faith without thy works;—the devils be- 
lieve and tremble.”§ 

§ 19. They rouse and encourage Christians, who 
have but little strength, and to persuade them to make 
farther advances.in religion, that he that is “feeble may 
be as.David.” “Ye are dull of hearing; for the time 
ye ought to have been teachers; strong meat belongeth 
to them that are of full age; therefore, leaving the first 
principles, let us go on to perfection.”|| 

§20. They deal with the several sorts of distempered 
Christians tenderly, and yet plainly, and_ faithfully; 
as particularly, with those who idolize one minister, 
and despise others; telling them, it is not by might and 
power of man, but by God’s Spirit, that the gasped is 
successful. “While.one saith, 1am of Paul, and an-— 
other, Iam of Apollos, are ye not carnal? Who is 
Paul or Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed? 
It is God that giveth the increase; Paul, Apollos, Ce- 
phas, all are yours.”4]_ They endeavor to soften those — 


* Rom. iit. t Gal. iii. + Acts vill, 21. 
§ James it. | Heb. v, 6. ° 91 Cor. ini. 
80 


‘to repentance, seeing they crucify the § 


ristian Preacher. 


a ng them not to speak te 
the grief of those whom God ath smitten: as, “Ye 
ought rather to forgive and comfort him; I beseech 


of too rigid a tempét, exh or 


“ “you to confirm your love towards him.”* “If aman 


be overtaken in a fault, restore hint in the spirit of 
meekness, considering lest thou also be tempted.”+ 
They talk roundly to those who are apt to make God 
the author of sin; who say,“We unavoidably pine away 
in our iniquities, and how can we then be saved?” 
As in James, “Let no man say I am tempted of God; 
for God tempteth not any man.”t 

* §21. Declining Christians are quickened, awakened, 


“and put in mind of the love of their espousals: “Be 


watchful and strengthen the things which remain that 
are ready to die.” || 

§22..They awfully warn those who are in danger of 
sinning; and falling back to perdition; telling them, 
“the righteousness they have done will be remember- 
ed no more:” and “God’s soul will have ro pleasure 
in them.” “It is imposible for those who were once 
enlightened, &e. if they fall away, to renew pero again 
of God 
afresl:.”" a nay: 

§23. They encourage the persecuted and afflicted; 
telling them, “When they pass through the fire and 
water, God will be with them,” and that “when they 
ure tried they shall come forth as gold, and be the 


_ Lord’s in that dy when he maketh up his jewels.” 


“The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory that shall be revealed.” t+ 
“We are compassed with a cloud of witnesses; Jesus 
endured the crvss, and is set down at the right hand: of 


_ *2 Cor. ii, 7. f Gal. vi, 1. 
+ Jam. i, 13. § Rev. iii, 2. | Heb. vi, 4 
J Rom. viii, 18, 
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the Majesty on inh, whom the Lord loveth he chas. 
teneth, and tinat for our profit; chastening yeilds the . 
peaceable: fruits of righteousness.”* And more parti- 
cularly those that lament relations dead in Christ; are» 
told the} ; shall go to be happy with them, though the 
dead shall not return: “Sorrow not as do Ssihedte that 
have no hope; for those that pact in. Jesus will God 
bring with him,”+ 

§24. There are also Oe lessons ° for s 
Christians, viz. to be tender to the weak, an 
public-spirited, that as “Ephraim should not envy 
Judah, so neither should Judah vex Ephraim:” “Him 
that is weak in the faith receive:—Let not him that 
eateth despise him that eateth not;—Let none put a 
stumbling-block in his brother’s ‘way;—Let not your 
good be ill spoken of;—Hast thou faith? have it to thy- 
self;—Bear the infirmities of the weak;—Let every one. 
please his neighbor for his good to edification.” 
“Knowledge puffeth up: but charity edifieth;—Let not 
your liberty be a stumbling-block to the weak,—nor 
through thy knowledge let thy weak brother perish, for 
‘whom Christ died;—If meat make my brother to of- 
fend, I will eat no flesh whilst the world stands.” 
Again, they are told, that “a mark is set upon the men” 
that deplore the sins of the times; and “a book of re- 
membrance is written” for those who distinguish 
themselves by their piety in times of abounding wick- 
~ edness. “Thou hast a few names who have not defiled 
their garments; and they shall walk with me in white, 
for they are worthy.” || 

§25. You find also a suitable portion for those who 
are groaning under corruption; who complain they; 
were “shapen in iniquity,” and their actual “errors are 


* Heb. xit. +1 Thes. iv, 13, 14. + Rom. xvi. 
§ Cor. viii. fiRev tii, 4 
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_ sin, (Oh wretched man that I am!”) yet, 


ao - ae -.. a 


# 


-, pastnderstanding;” although “I am carnal, sold un- 
der sin, and what I would I do not,and' what I hate 
that do J; in my flesh dwelis no xood, and to race 
good I find not, yea, with the flesh I serve 


God’s law, and delight in it after the inner- me a 
not then | that do this evil, but sin that dwelleth i in 
me. | thank God through Jesus Christ; with 1 my mind 
»God’s law, and God will deliver mé from the 
yf this deatl.”* And they are told how God 
th “laid on Christ our iniquities;” and he’ will be 
“the Lord our righteousness and strength” “If any’ 
man sin, we bare. an advocate. with the’ Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous,”+ a 

§26. The humble and penitent, who are of & coriente 
spirit, and tremble at God’s word, are comforted: “Ye 
were sorry indeed, it was but for a season;—it was af- 
ter a godly manner;—I rejoice in it;—Such sorrow 
nk repenthnogaaayye 6: ae of;— = whhisa 


ee oe} 


have dpprovedl yoortites clear in this neither =P 

§27.. They who want direction, and cry dit, “Oh 
that my- ways were directed to’ keep’ thy, statutes!” are 
sent to God: for counsel. “If any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask it of God, and it shall be given him.”’§ 

§28. The decewwer and the deceived (viz. those. 
‘evil minds, who secuce others, and those that are mis- _ 
ledin the simplicity of their hearts) are to be distinctly 
and differently treated; “Oi some have compassion 
and others save with fear.”|| 

§29. As for those of the house of Israel in desertion, 
who mourn after the Lord, who walk in: darkness 
and see no light, and say, “the Lord hath’ forsaken 


* Rom, vii, { John ii, 1. +2 Cor. vii. 
§ James i, 5. |) Jude 22, 
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me,” there were, I believe few, if any, in those days of 
the plentiful effusion of the Spirit, when the gospel- 
church was in its infancy, and “a nation was to be 
-born ina day;” but few, I say, who had doubts about 
their sincerity; they had persecutions, distress, and ex- 
ercises of another sort; and those were sufficient. T 
ain apt to think such cases were also rare in the begin- 
ning of the reformation from popery; which seems to 
be the occasion of some of the first reformers confound- 
ing faith with assurance. However, there are laid up 
in the New Testament, some proper hints of counsel, 
for such as should in after times labor under tt e hid- 
ings of God’s facé; as, “T'o examine themselves;—for 
~ this to beseech the Lord;—to clear themselves. of sin; — 
not to faint in well-doing;” and the like. 

§30: Brethren, from your acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, you will easily perceive that I could run this 
specimen much farther through the. sacred writings. 
And if you peruse the writings of the most powerful and 
successful preachers; particularly the puritan divines,* 
you will see that they herein imitated the great leaders 
of the Chustian profession; and were large in their par- 
ticular application to several sorts of persons; suiting 
their discourses to all the varicty of the hearts of men, 
and sorts and frames of Christians, according to the 
precepts of Christianity, and I may add, of true orato- 
ry. In this way they found their own hearts warm- 
ed, and thus they reached the hearts of their hearers; 
whilst many were imagining the minister had been 
told of their case, and made the sermon for them; and 

* Properly speaking those are termed Puritans who were professed fas 
yorers of a further degree of reformation’and purity iW the chureh than 
were publicly countenanced, before the xet of Uniformity, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, . 1662; after this period the term Nonconformist be- 
came common; to which succeeds the appellation, Dissenter; Yetit is 
observable that the Puritans, generally speaking, only wanted the church 


reformed; the Nonconformists, liberty from mreasonable impositions; and 
most modern Dissenters object to all civil estublishments.of religion. 
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so was verified that passage, “The word of God is 
quick and powerful—a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the hearts.”* 

§31. Now what success can we reasonably expect, if 
we do not take into close consideration the cases of — 
our several spiritual patients? Ifa man, professing phys- 
ic, should administer or prescribe one constant medicine 
for fevers, and another for consumptions, and so for 
other distempers, without considering the age, constitu- 
tion, strength, and way of living of hispatient; and not 
vary his method and medicines as those vary, we 
should hardly call this the regular practice of physic. 
Nor can 1 think this general and undistinguishing way 
will be more safe, or likely to answer its end, in a 
divinity than in medicine. 

‘§32. (IL) Now I rest persuaded, brethren, the 
thing is so evident you cannot but allow it is best to 
suit ourselves to all the variety of tempers and experi- 
ence of the hearers, if it can be done; and I hope some 
thoughts may be successfully offered upon the way 
vow this skill many be aTTAINED. 

1. Above all, then carefully study your own hearts, 
and preach over the ruder sketches of your sermons to. 

yourselves first; by which means the correspondent 
workings of your own hearts and atfections may fur- 
nish you with proper thoughts wherewith to apply 
closely to all, whose temper, experience, and case are 
like your own: for what is supplied to your imperfect 
notes, out of the applicatory meditations of your own — 
minds on the subject, will very probably, according to. 


* Heb. iv. 12. 

t The method recommended here by the Tutor, was, we are informed 
by Mr, Orton, exemplified by the pupil, Dr. Doddridge, with great advan- 
tage. I would here insert the passage, but that I take it for granted the 
Christean Preacher will bave in his library. the valuable publcation refer- 
red to, Orton’s Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of Dr. Dod. 
dridge, second edition, p. 26, &c. 
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the usual way of the Spirit, happily and powerfuliy 
‘reach those of the same make in like circumstances. 

~ §33.2. But, alas! one man’s experience falls far 
short of all the variety of men’s hearts, and of the Spir- 
it’s work; nay, those whose heads are turned for close 
and regular thought, and whose time has been spent in 
study and letters, as they go on more rationally and 
evenly in religion, have less variety of experience than 
many of a different mould and way of thinking. Here it 
will be needful then to look out of ourselves, and take ’ 
a large view, in order to be acquainted with cases: 
tempers different from our own; and with such methods 
of the Spirit’s work, as we ourselves have never expe- 
rienced, but many others have. Now the best and 
original way of getting this acquaintance with men 
and with God’s workings in them (and I may add, of 
Satan’s workings also) is by conversing freely with 
the serious people of our flock. 

-§34. I know your thoughts will prevent n me with an 
objection: you will say, this is almost impracticable; 
especially amongst persons of politeness and figure, 
these, alas! too rarely will use any such freedom with 
us, in laying open their hearts, and communicating 
their experience to us, as may give us the needful in- 
formation. If we ever do arrive at any acquaintance 
with the experience of Christians, little thanks are due 
to such as these; they expect we should preach suita- 
bly to them, and that with as much reason as Nebu- 
chadnezzar demanded of the wise men to interpret a 
dream they knew not. The middle and lower sort of 
people, indeed, are more unreserved to grave ministers’ 
of age and standing, but will hardly use the same free- 
dom with young men. 

§35. To help you over this difficulty, I would ob- 
serve, that as for the polite, and men of some thought 
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and reading, your own experience, with the allowances 
and corrections a moderate skill in human nature will 
enable you to make, may lead you into | appy conjec- 
tures at their way of thinking. Besides,in the ime of 
their visitation, under some sore affliction, you will 
find, them more communicative, and an | hour’s free 
discourse, with such as can give a rational and intelli- 
gible account of themselves, in a season when they, are 
disposed to do it, is as valuable and useful, as it is rare 
and difficult to enter into. ; -. 3 
» §86. 3. Again, have an eye upon the serious youth, 
whom nature and. providence has designed to. piace in 
a superior ¢lass; and especially at a time.when-the im- 
_pressions of religion are new to them. -You will find 
them more open than.elder persons, if you court their 
intimacy, and relieve their bashfulness; and if you can 
see into the heart ofa youth, then, with the proper al- 
lowances: for alterations that age and business. will 
make, you may pretty well guess at their turn of mind 
in more advanced years. 

§37. 4. With the generality. of serious and more ad 
vanced Christians, there needs not so much nicety to 
get into such spiritual intimacy with them as we de- 
sire; the laying aside of nicety and ceremony, and get- 
ting into such a grave good-natured way as our char- 
acter requires; is more than half-way to our purpose. 
Where this is insufficient to encourage the people to 
freedom, lead them, into it. by- communicating. first, 


-either what yourselves have experienced, under the 


name of a third person (if modesty or prudence require 

it) or else what you-have learned from others without 

betraying the. confidence they have put in you. By these 
methods we shall seldom fail of drawing serious people 
on to sucha freedom, as will-be of use to them and 
ourselves. If we heartily go about it, we are pretty 

sure to succeed. 
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§38. 5. I may farther hint at a compendious way for 
gaining. much knowledge of men’s hearts in a little 
time, viz. If you have any tolerable skill in the differ- 
ent tempers and complexions of mankind, distribute, in 
your thoughts, your pecple into classes, according to 
their natural genius and temper, and select one of each 
class, with whom to be more particularly acquainted; 
for amongst those whom nature has formed alike, you 
will find, upon further inquiry, a striking uniformity in 
the Spirit’s work and way of proceeding with them, 

§39. 6. I might recommend a way of knowing these 
things at second hand, viz. from the most popular and 
experimental authors. But this way is far interior to the 
other; we shall but faintly paint any phenomenon of 
the heart, by copying another picture; it is infinitely 
preferable to do it from the life. . Yet would I earnestly 
recommend the perusal of such authors as deal much 
in an experimental strain, and have been very success- 
ful in it; but with a different design, viz. That we may 
learn from them, how to describe, in a discreet and 
Jively manner, such cases as we ourselyes have ob- 
served; and how to address properly to those cases 
with the like thoughts and expressions, as have, in the 
course of their preaching happily answered the end. 

§40. After all, rightly to divide the word of truth, 
with true wisdom, isa matter of no small difficulty; 
but if we carefully and diligently go about it—with a 
zeal for our Master’sinterest, and sensible of our own 
insufficiency, asking wisdom of God—we know he 
giveth liberally, and will surely make us wise to win 
souls, to the honor of his nume, and our own rejoice: 
‘ing i in the day of the Lord Jesus. T’o whom with the 
Father and Holy Spirit, that one God whom we adore, 

_ be paid the highest honors and praises to eternal ages, 
_ Amen. © 
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RULES FOR THE PREACHER’S CONDUCT. 
BY REV. ISAAC WATTS, D.D. . . 


§l. Introduction. The subject stated. §2. (I.) Take heed to your PER- 
SONAL RELIGION. §3. As to its reality and evidence, liveliness and 
power, growth and increase. § 4. Which will have many happy effects. 
§5. (1I.) Take heed to your parvarE,sTupies. General, studies, 
$6. Particular studies. §7. Particular rules in preparatory studies. 
1. In choosing a text §8.2. In handling a text. §9 3. In speaking of 
the things of God. §10. Of duties. §11. Of grace. §12—16. The gospel 
is the onfy effectual means of salvation. §17.4: Distinguish the ciffer- 
ent characters of hearers. §18. 5. Teach’ them to build their faith on 
solid grounds. §19.6. In-every sermon bring something practical. 
§20. 7. Impose nothing on them but what Christ hath imposed. §21. 8. 
Remember you have to do with each of the human faculties. The un- 
derstanding and §22. The reasoning powers. §23. The imagination. 
624. The memory. §25. The conscience, will, and affections. §26 9. 
Borrow the art of reasoning and persuasion from the holy scriptures. 

_ §27, 10. Be not slothful or negligent in your weekly preparation for the 
pulpit. §28. (111) Take heed to your PupnLic.uaBors. 1. Apply to 

. the work with pious delight. §29.2: Get the heart into a temper of di- 
vine love. §30.3. Go forth into the strength of Christ. §31. 4. Get 
thé substance of your sermon wrought into your head and heart. §32.5. 
Do not confine yourself precisely to private preparations. §33. 6. Prop- 
er attention should be paid to eloeution. §34, 7. Be very solicitous 
about success. §$5. (1V.) Take heed to your wHoLE coNnvVeERSA- 
rion in the world. 1. Let it be blameless and inoffensive. §36. 2, Ex- 
emplary in all duties. §57..9. Grave and manly, yet pleasant and en- 
gaging. §88, 4 Attended with much self-denial and meekness. §39. 5. 
Fruitful and edifying. §40.(V.) These duties Enrorcen. §41. By 
the decaying interests of religion, §42. By the awful circumstances of 
a dying bed. §43 By the solemn account we must give of our minis- 
try. §45, By all the terrors of the sacred volume, and, §45. By all the 
joys of paradise. 


* 


$1. WHEN true religion falls under a general and 
remarkable decay, itis time for all that are concerned 
to awaken and rouse themselves to fresh vigor and 
activity, in their several’ posts of service. If the in- 
terests of piety and virtue are things fit to be encour- 
aged and maintained in the world, if the kingdom of 
the blessed God among men be worthy to be sup- 
ported, surely it is a necessary and becoming zeal for 
every one who hath the honor to be a minister of 
this kingdom, to take alarm at the appearance of such 
danger: and each of us should inquire, What'cant 


ay 


* Save 
a0 
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do to strengthen the things that remain and are ready 
to die, as well as to recover what is lost? Let my 
brethren therefore in the ministry forgive me if I pre- 
sume, at this season, to set before den a plain and 
serious exhortation. What I have to say on this sub- 
ject shall be contained under four general heads. 

I. Take-heed to your own personal religion, as 
absolutely necessary to the right discharge of the min- 
isterial office. 

Il. Take heed to your private studies, and prepara- 
tion for public service. 

Ill. Take heed to your public labors, and actual 
ministrations in the church. 

IV. Take heed to your conversation in the world, 
and especially among the flock of Christ over which 
you preside. Bear with me while I enlarge a. little 
upon each of these. 

§2. (I.) Take heed to your PERSONAL RELIGION, 
especially to the work of God in your own heart, as 
absolutely necessary to the right discharge of the min- 
isterial work. Surely there is the highest obligation 
on a preacher of the gospel to betidve and practise 
what he preaches. He is under the most powerful 
and sacred engagements to be a Christian himself, 
who goes forth to persuade the world to become 
Christians. A minister of Christ, who is not a hearty 
believer in Christ, and a sincere follower of him, is a. 
most shameful and inconsistent character, and forbids 
in practice what. he recommends in words and _sen- 
tences. 

But it is not enough for a dhiaisee to have a com- 
mon degree of piety and v irtue, equal to the rest of 
Christians, he should transcend and surpass others. 
The leaders and officers of the army under the blessed 

Jesus should be more expert in the Christian exercises, 
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and more advanced in the holy warfare, than. their 
fellow-soldiers are supposed to be: 2 Cor, vi, 4. In 
all things approving ourselves (saith the apostle) as the 
ministers of God, in. much patience, &c. and, I may 
add, in much of every Christian grace. Asmall and 
low degree of it is not’ sufficient for a minister; see 
therefore not only that’ you practsie every part and 
instance of piety and virtue which you preach to. ath- 
ers, but @bound therein, and be eminent beyond and 
above the rest,.as your station in the church is more 
exalted, and as your character demands. - 

Now since your helps, inthe way to heaven, both 
as to the knowledge and practice of duty, are much 
greater than what others enjoy, and your obstacles 
and impediments are in some instances less than 
theirs, it will be a shameful thing in you, as it is a 
matter of shame to any of us, to sink below the char- 
acter of other Christians in the practice of our holy 
religion, or even if we do not excel the most of them; 
Since our obligations to it, as well as our advantages 
for it, are so ih greater than those of others, 

§3. 1. Take heed therefore to your own practical 
and vital religion, as to the reality, and the clear un- 
doubted evidence of it in your consciences, Give 
double diligence to make your calting and election 
sure. See to it, with earnest solicitude, that, you be 
not mistaken inso necessary and important a concern; 
for a minister who preaches up the religion of Christ, 
yet has no, evidence of it in bis heart, will lie under 
vast discouragements in his work; and if he be not a 
real Christian, himself, he will justly faii vader double 
damnation. : 

Call your own soul often to account; anaa the 
temper, the frame, and the motions of your heart with 
all boly severity, so that the evidences of your faith in 
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Jesus, of your repentance for sin, and of your conver- 
sion to God, be many and fair, be strong and unques- 
tionable; that you may walk on with courage and 
joyful hope toward heaven, and lead on the. flock of 
Christ thither with holy assurance and joy. 

2. Take heed to your own religion, as to the live- 
liness and power of it. Let it not be a sleepy thing 
in your bosom, but sprightly and active, and always 
awake. Keep your own soul near to God, and in 
the way in which you first came near him, i.e. by 
the mediation of Jesus Christ. Let no distance and 
estrangement grow between God and you, between 
Christ and you. Maintain much converse with God 
by prayer, by reading his word, by holy meditation, 
by heavenly-mindedness, and universal holiness in the 
frame and temper of your own spirit. Converse with 
God and with your own soul in the duties of secret 
religion, and walk always in the world as under the 
eye of God. Every leader of the flock of God, should 
act as Moses did, should live as “seeing bin that is 
invisible.” * 

3. Take heed to your acid religion, as to the 
growth and increase of it. Let it be ever upon the 
advancing hand. , Be tenderly sensible of every wan- 
dering affection toward vanity, every deviation from 
God and your duty, every rising sin, every degree of 
growing distance from. God. Watch and pray much, 
and converse much with God, as one of his minis- 
tering angels in flesh and blood, and grow daily in 
conformity to God and your blessed Savior, who is 
the first minister of, bis Father’s kingdom, and the. 
fairest image of his Father. 


“t Heb. xi, a. 
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$4, Such a conduct will have several happy influ- 
ences towards the fulfilling of your ministry, and will 
render you more fit set every part of your’ public 
mMinistrations. 

1. Hereby you will improve in your acquaintance 
with ‘divine things, and the spiritual parts of religion, 
that you may better teach the people both truth and 
duty. ‘Those who are much with God may expect 
and hope’ that he will teach them the seeret of his 
covenant, and the ways of his mercy, by communica- 
tions of divine light to their spirits. «The secret of 
the Lord is with thdin that fear him, and he will shew 
them his covenant.” Luraer’ used to ‘say, that he. 
sometimes got more knowledge in a short time by 
prayer, than by the study and labor of many hours. 

2. Hereby you will be more fit to speak to the 
great God at all times, as a son with holy confidence 
in him as your father, and you will be better prepar- 
ed to pray with and for your people. You will have 
an ‘habitual readiness for the work, and increase im 
the gift of prayer. You will obtain’a treasure and 
ftbetiey of sacred language, suited to address God on 
all o¢casions. 

3. Hereby you will be kept near to the spring of 
all grace, to the fountain of strength and comfort in 
your work; you will be ever deriving fresh anointings, 
fresh influences, daily lights and powers, to enable . 
you to go through all. the difficulties and labors of 
vour sacred office. 

4. Hereby, when you come‘among men in your 

sdérded ministrations, you will appear, re speak, and 

act like a man come from God; like Moses’ with a 

lustre upon his face, when he had conversed with 

God; like a minister of the couri of heaven employed 

i a divine office; like a messenger of grace who hath 
ie 
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just been with. God, a received instructions. from 
him; and the world will take cognizance of you, as 
they did of the apostles, that they were men who had 


been with Jesus,* ay . 
4 5.. This will better furn rou for serious converse 


with the souls and consciences of men, by giving you 
experimental acquaintance with the things of religion, 
as they are transacted in the heart. . You. will learn 
more of the springs of sin and holiness, the workings 
of nature and grace, the deceitfulness ae sin, the sub- 
tility of; temptation,.and the holy skill of counter: 
working the snares of sin, and the devices, of Satan, 
and all their designs to ruin the souls. of men. You 
will speak with, more, divine compassion to wretched 
and perishing mortals; with more. life and power to 
stupid sinners; with more sweetness. and, comfort. to 
awakened consciences, and with more awful language 
and influence to backsliding Christians. 

6. You will hereby learn to preach more pow erful- 
ly in all respects;,for the salvation of men, and tall: 
more . feelingly on every, sacred subject, when) the 
power, and sense, and. life of godliness are kept up in 
your own spirit. | Then om some special) occasions it 
may not be improper to, borrow the language of Da- 
vid the prophet, and of St. Paul and St. John, two 
great apostles, though it may be best:in public to speak 
in the plural number.—*We have believed, therefore 
we have spoken; what we have heard and. learned 
from Christ, we have declared unto you; what we 
have, seer: and felt. we are bold to speak; attend.and 
we will tell you what God has done for our souls,” 
You may then at proper seasons convince, direct, and 
comfort others by the same words of light and power, 


* Acts iv, 13. 
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of precept and promise, of joy and hope, which have 
convinced, directed, and comforted you: a word com- 
ing from the heart will sooner reach the heart. 

§5. (IL.) Take heed to your own private hea 


iy Se 


These private studies are of various kinds, whe 
you consider them in general, as necessary to furnish 
the mind with Knowledge, for the office of the sacred 
ministry; or, in particular, as necessary to aS ake dis- 
courses for the pulpit. 

Those general studies may be just mentioned, in 
this place, which furnish the mind with knowledge for 
the work of a minister; for though it be known you 
have passed through the sevetal stages of science in 
your younger years, and have made a good improve- 
ment in them, yet a review of many of them will be 
found needful, and an increase in some (so far as leis- 
ure permits) may be proper and useful, even through 
the whole course of life. 

Bat amongst all these inquiries and studies, and 
these various improvements of the mind, let us take 
heed that none of them carry our thoughts away too 
far from our chief and glorious design, that is, the 
ministry of the gospel of Christ. Let none of them 
intrench upon those hours which should be devoted 
to our study of the bible or preparations for the pulpit: 3 
and whensoever we find our inclinations too much at- 
tached to any particular human science, let us set a 
guard upon ourselves, lest it rob us of our diviner 
studies, and our best improvement. A minister should 
remember that himself, with all his studies, is conse- 
crated to the service of the sanctuary. . Let every thing 
be done therefore with a view to our great end; let all 
the rest of our knowledge be like lines drawn from. 
the vast circumference of universal nature, pointing to 
that divine centre, God and religion; and let us pursue 
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every part of science; with a design to gain better 
qualifications thereby for our sacred work. 

§6. I come to speak of those particular studies 
which are preparatory for the public work of the pul- 
pit; and here when you retire to compose a sermon, 
let your great end be ever kept in view, i. e. to say 
something for the honor of God, for the glory of 
Christ, and for the salvation of the souls of men: for 
. this purpose a few rules may perhaps be of some 
service. 

One great and general rule is, Ask advice of heav- 
en by prayer about every part of your preparatory 
studies; seek the direction and assistance of the Spirit 
of God, for inclining your thoughts to proper subjects, 
for guiding you to proper scriptures, and framing your — 
whole sermon, both as to the matter and manner, that 
it may ean the divine and sacred ends proposed. 
But I insist not largely on this, here, because prayer 
for aids and counsels from heaven belongs to every 
part of your work, both in the closet, in the pulpit, 
and in your daily conversation. 

§7. The particular rules for your tien eke work 
may be. such as these: 

1. In choosing your texts or themes of discourse, 
seck such as are most suited to do good to souls, ac- 
cording to the present wants, dangers, and circumstan- 
ces of the people; whether for the instruction of the igno- 
rant; for the conviction of the stupid and senseless; for 
the melting and softening of the obstinate; for the con- 
version of the wicked; for the edification of converts; 
for the comfort of the timorous and mournful; for 
gentle ‘admonition of backsliders, or more severe re- 
proof, “Some acquaintance with the general case and 


character of your hearers 1 is needful for this end, 
$2 


— 
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'§8. 2. In handling the text, divide, explain, illus- 
trate, prove, convince, infer, and apply in such a man- 
ner, as to do real service to men, and honor to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Do not say within yourself, how 
much or how elegantly can I talk upon such a text, 
but what can I say most usefully to those who hear 
me, for the instruction of their minds, for the convic- 
tion of their consciences, and for the persuasion of 
their hearts? Be not fond of displaying your learned ° 
criticisms in clearing up the terms and phrases of a 
text, where scholars alone can be edified by them; nor 
spend the precious moments of the congregation in 
making them hear you explain what is clear enough 
before, and hath no need of explaining; norin proving 
that which is so obvious that it wants no proof. This 
is little better than trifling with Ged and man. 

Think not, how can I make a sermon soonest and 
easiest? but how can [make the most profitable ser- 
mon for my hearers? Not what fine things I can say, 
either in a way of criticism or philosophy, or ina way 
of oratory and harangue, but what powerful words 
can I speak to impress the consciences of them that 
hear with a lasting sense of moral, divine, and eternal 
things? Judge wisely what to leave out, as well ‘as 
what to speak. “Let not your chief design be, to work 
up a sheet, or to hold out an hour, but to save a soul. 

§9. 3. In speaking of the great things of God and 
religion, remember you are. a minister of Christ and 
the gospel, sent to publish to men what God has 
revealed by his prophets and apostles, and by his Son 
Jesus, and not a heathen philosopher, to teach the peo- 
ple merely what the light of reason can search out. 
You are not to stand up here as a professor Tews 
or modern philesophy, noras an usher in the school of 
Puato or Seneca, or Locke; but asa teacher in the’ 
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school of Christ, asa preacher of the New Testament. 
You are not a Jewish priest, to instruct men in the 
precise niceties of ancient judaism, legal rites and cer- 
emonies; but you are a Christian minister; let Chris- 
tianity therefore run through all your compositions and 
spread its glories over them. 

It is gr splad. indeed, that reasonings from the light 
of nature have a considerable use in the ministry of the 
gospel. It is by the principles of natural religion, and 
by reasoning from them on the wonderful events of 
prophecy and miracles, &c. that we ourselves must 
learn the truth of the Christian religion; and we must 
teach the people to build their faith of the gospel on — 
just and rational grounds; this may, perhaps, at’ some 
time or other, require a few whole discourses: on some 
of the sept themes of natural religion, in order to 
introduce and display the religion of Jesus. But such 
occasions will seldom arise in the course of yqur min- 
istry. 

It is granted also, that it is very useful labor some- 
times, in a sermon, to shew how far the light of nature 
and reason will carry us on in the search of duty and 
happiness, and then to manifest how happily the light | 
of Scripture supplies the deficiency of it; that the peo- 
ple may know how greatly they ure indebted to the ~ 
peculiar favor of God for the book of divine revela- 
tion. 

§10. If you speak of the duties which men owe to 
God, or to one another, even. those which are found 
out by reason and natural conscience, shew how the 
gospel of Christ hath advanced and refined every 
thing that nature and reason teach us. Enforce these 
duties by motives of Christianity, as well as by phi- 
losophical arguments drawn from the nature of things: 
stir up to the practice of them, by the examples of 
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Christ and his apostles, by that heaven and that hell 
which are revealed to the world by Jesus Christ our 
Savior; impress them on the heart by the constraining 
influence of the mercy of God, and the dying love of 
our, Lord Jesus Christ, by his glorious appearance to 
judge the living and the dead, and by our blessed hope 
of attending him at that day. These are the appointed 
arguments of our holy religion, and may expect more 
divine success. | 

When you have occasion to represent what need 
there is of diligence and labor in the duties of holiness, 

_.shew also what aids are promised in the gospel to 
“humble souls, who are sensible of their own frailty, to 
resist temptation, or to discharge religious and moral 
duties; and what influences of the Holy Spirit may be 
expected by those who seek it. Let them know that 
Christ is exalted to send forth the Spirit, to bestow re- 
pentance and sanctification as well as forgiveness, for 
without him we can do nothing.* 

§11. If you would raise the hearts of your hearers 
to a just andhigh esteem of this gospel of grace, and im-. 
press them with an awful sense of the divine importance 
and worth of it, be not afraid to lay human nature low, 

and to represent it in its ruins by the fall of the first 
Adam. It is the vain exaltation of ruined nature that 
makes the gospel so much despised in our age. Labor 
therefore to make them see and feel the deplorable 
state of mankind, as described in Scripture; that by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, 
and a sentence of death hath passed upon all men, for 
that alk have sinned. Let them hear and know that 
Jews and Gentiles are all under sin; that, there is none. 
righteous, no, not one: that every mouth may be stop- 


* Acts vy, 31. John xv, 5. 
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ped, and ail the world may appear cailty before God. 
Let them know that it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps; that we are not sufficient of ourselves 
to think any good thing; that we are without strength, 
alienated from the life ‘of God, through the ignorance 
and darkness of our understanding, and are by nature 
chedren of disobedience, and children ara. that 
_ we are unable to recover ourselves out of these depths 
of wretchedness, without the condescensions of divine 
erace, and that the gospel of Christ is introduced as 
the only sovereign remedy and relief under all this des- 
olation of nature, this overwhelming distress; neithe? 
is there salvation in any other, for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we- 
must be saved.* And they that wilfully and obsti: 
nately reject this message of divine love, must perish 
without remedy, and without hope; for there remains 
no more sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful expecta- 
tion of vengeance. 

$12. These were the sacred weapons with which 
those were armed, to whom our exalted Savior gave 
commission to travel through the dominions of Satan, 
which were spread over the heathen countries, and 
raise up a kingdom for himself amongst them. It was 
with principles, rules, and motives derived from the 
gospel, that they were sent to attack the reigning vices 
of mankind, to reform profligate nations, and’ to: turn 
them from dumb idols to serve the living God. And 
though St. Paul was a man of learning above the rest, 
yet he was not sent to preach the enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, nor to talk as the disputers: of the age 
and the philosophers did in their: scho 


cA sols; but his busi- 
ness was to preach Christ crucified; though this a 
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trine of the cross, and the Son of God suspended on 
it, was a stumbling-block to the Jews, and the Greeks 
counted it foolishness, yet to them that were called, 
both Jews and Greeks, this doctrine was the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God for the salvation of men. 
And therefore St, Paul determined to know nothing 
among them, in comparison of the doctrine of Chiist 
and hiner crucified. ‘These were the weapons of his 
warfare, which were mighty, through God, fo the 
pulling down of the strong holds of sin and Satan in 
the hearts of men, and brought every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ. It was by the 
ministration of this gospel, that the fornicators were 
made chaste and holy,and idolators became worship- 
pers of the God of heaven; that thieves learnt honest 
labor, and the covetous were taught to seek treasures 
in heaven; the drunkards grew out of love with their 
cups, and renounced all intemperance: the: revilers 
governed their tongues, and spoke well of their neigh- 
bors, and the cruel extortioners and oppressors learned 
to practise compassion and charity: these vilest of sin- 
ners, these children of hell, were made heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven; being washed, being sanctified, 
being justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God.* 

§13, Had you all the refined science of Plato, or 
Socrates; all the skill in morals that ever was attained 
by Zeno, Seneca, or Epictetus; were you furnished 
with all the flowing oratory of Cicero, or the thunder 
of Demosthenes; were all these talents and excellencies 
united in one man, and you were the person so richly 
endowed—and_ could you employ them all in every 
sermon you preach—yet you could have no reasona- 
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ble hope to convert and save one soul in America, 
where the gospel is published, while you lay aside the ~ 
glorious gospel of Christ, and leave it entirely out of ; 
your discourses. 

Let me proceed yet further, and say, had you the 
fullest acquaintance that ever man acquired with all 
the principles and duties of natural religion, both in its 
regard to God and to your fellow creatures; had you 
the skill and tongue of an angel to range all these in 
their fairest order, to place them in their fullest light, 
and to pronounce and represent the whole law of God 
_ with such force and splendor to your auditory, as 
was done to the Israelites at mount Sinai, you might, 
perhaps, lay the consciences of men under deep con- - 
viction, for by the law is the knowledge of: sin; but I 
am fully persuaded you would never reconcile one 
soul to God; you would never change the heart of 
one sinner, nor bring him ito the ava of God, nor 
fit him for the joys of heaven, without this blessed 
gospel which is committed to your hands. 

- The great and glorious God is jealous of his own 
wuthority, and of the honor of his Son Jesus: nor will 
~ he condescend to bless any other methods for obtaining 
so divine an end, than what he himself has prescribed; 

nor will his Holy Spirit, whose office it is to glorify 
Christ, stoop to concur with any other sort of means 
for the saving of sinners, where the name and offices 
of his Son, the only appointed Savior, are known, 
and despised and neglected. It is the gospel alone. 
that isthe power of God to salvation. Ifthe prophets 
will not stand in his counsel, nor cause the people to 

hear his words, they will never be able to turn Israel 
from the iniquity of their ways, nor the evil of theirs 
doings.* 


* Jeremiah xxiii, 22. 
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§14. Was it not.the special design of these doctrines 
eat Christ, when. they were first graciously communi- 

cated to the world, to reform the vices of mankind, 
which reason could not reform? and _to restore the 
world to piety and virtue; for which the powers of 
reason appeared too feeble and impotent? The nations 
of the earth had made long and fruitless essays, what 
the light of nature and philosophy would do, to bring 
wandering, degenerate man back again to his Maker: 
fruitless and long essays indeed, when, after some 
thousands of years, the world, who had forgotten their 
Maker and his laws, still ran further from God, and 
plunged themselves into all abominable impieties and ~ 
corrupt practices! Now if the all-wise God saw the 
gospel of Christ to be so fit and happy an instrument, 
for the recovery of wretched man to religion and mor- 
ality; if he furnished, his apostles with these doctrines 
for this very purpose, and pronounced a blessing upon 
them as his own appointment, why should we not sup- 
pose, that this gospel. is. still as fit, in its own nature, 
for the same purpose as it was at first? And why may 
we not hope the s same heavenly blessing, i In a great 
measure, to remain upon it, for these purposes, to the™ . 
end of the world? 

§15. Shall Linquire yet further; Is this a day ee 
we should have the peculiar atticled of the religion of 
Christ out of our ministrations, when the truth of them 
is boldly called in question, and denied by such mullti- 
tudes who dwell among us? Is this a proper time for 
us to forget the name of Christ in- our public labors, 
when the witty talents and reasonings of men join to- 
ecther, and labor hard to cast out his sacred name 
with contempt and scorn? Is it so seasonable a _prac- 
tice in’ this age, to neglect these evangelical themes, 
and to preach up virtue, without the special principles 
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and motives with which Christ has furnished us, when - 
there are such numbers amongst us who are fond of 
ape, who are Piles we to introduce it again 
into a Christian country, and spabad the poison vs In- 
fidelity through a nation called by his name? If this 
be our practice, our hearers will begin to think indeed, 
that infidels may have some reason on their side, and 
that the glorious doctrines of the gospel of Christ are 
not so necessary as our fathers thought them, while 
they find no mention of them in the pulpit, no use of 
them in our discourses from week to week, and from 
mouath to month, and yet we profess to preach for the 
“saly ation of souls. Will this be our glory, to imitate 
the heathen philosophers, and to drop the gospel of 
the Son of God? - To be complimented by unbelievers . 
as men of superior sense, and as deep reasoners, while 
re abandon the faith of Jesus, and starve the souls of 
our hearers, by neglecting to distribute to them this 
bread of life, which came down from heaven? O 
let_us, who are his. ministers, remember the last 
words of our departing Lord; “Go, preach the gospel 
to every nation: he that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved; and he that believeth not shall be damned; 
and lo, lam with you alway, to the end of the world.* 
Let us fulfil the command, let us publish the threaten- 
‘tng with the promise, and let us wait for the attendant 
plessi ng. 

§16. Forgive me; my dear brother and friend, and 
you, my Weloved and honored brethren in the minis- 
try, forgive me, if I have indulged too much vehe- 
mence in this part of my discourse; if I have given 
too great a loose to pathetic language on this 1 impo t- 
ant sybject. I doubt not but your own consciences 


* Mark xyi, 15,16. Matt. xxviti, 2). 
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bear me witness, that this elevated voice is not the — 


voice of reproof, but of friendly warning; and, I per- 
suade myself, that you will join with me in this senti- 
ment; that if ever we are so happy as to reform the 
lives of our hearers, to convert their hearts to God, 
and to train them up for heaven, it must be done by 
the principles of the gospel of Christ. On the occasion 
of such a head of advice, therefore, I assure myself 
you will forgive these warm emotions of spirit. Can 


there be any juster cause or season to exert fervor 


and zeal, than while we are pleading for the name, and 


honor, and kingdom of our adored Jesus? Let him live, 
Jet him reign for ever on his throne of glory; let hit 

live upon our lips, and reign in all our ministrations; 
let him live in the hearts of all our hearers; let him 
live and reign through this nation, and through all 
the nations, till iniquity be subdued, till the kingdom 


of Satan be destroyed, and the whole world are be- 


come willing subjects to the sceptre of his grace! 

Thus have [I finished my third exhortation relating 
to the preparation of your sermons for the pulpit. 

§17. 4. In addressing your discourse to your hear- 
ers, remember to distinguish the d¢fferent characters of 
saints and sinners; the converted and the unconverted, 
the sincere Christian, and the formal professor, the stu- 
pid and the awakened, the diligent and backsliding, the 
fearful or humble soul, the obstinate and presumptu- 
ous: and at various seasons introduce a word for each 
of them. Thus you will divide the word of God 
aright, and give to every one his portion.* 

‘The general way of speaking to all persons in one 
view, and under one character, as though all your hear- 
ers were certainly true Christians, and converted al- 


* 2 Tim. ii, 15. 
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ready, and wanted only a little further refor mation oa . 
heart and life, is too common in the world, but I think 
it is a dangerous way of preaching: it hath a pow erfal 
and unhappy tendency to lull unregenerate sinners 
‘asleep in security, to flatter and deceive them with 
dreams of happiness, and make their consciences easy 
without a real conversion of heart to God. 

Let your hearers know that there is a vast and un- 
speakable difference betwixt a saint and a sinner, one 
in Christ, and one out of Christ; between one whose 
heart is in the state of corrupt nature or unrenewed , 
and one that is in a state of grace, and renewed to faith 
and holiness; between one who is only born of the 
flesh, and is a child of wrath, and one who is born 
again, or born of the Spirit, and is become a child of 
God, a member of Christ, and an heir of heaven. Let — 
them know that this distinction is great and necessary; 
a most real change, and of infinite importance; and 
however it has been derided by men, it is glorious in 
the eyes of God, and it will be made to appear so at 
the last day, in the eyes of men and angels, That little 
treatise, written by the learned Mr. Joun JENNINGS, 
concerning preaching Christ and experimental preach- 
ing, has many valuable hints relating to these two last 
particulars of my exhortation,” 

§18. 5. Lead your hearers wisely into the hee 
edge of the tr uth, and teach them to build their faith 
upon solid grounds. Let them first know why they are 
Christians, that they may be firmly established in the 
belief and profession of the religion of Christ, that they 
may be guarded against all the assaults of temptation 
and infidelity in this evil day, and may be able to ren- 
der a reason of the hope that is in them: furnish them 
with arguments in opposition to the rude cavils and 
blasphemies which are frequently thrown out into the 

* See page 625 of thig work, 
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wor ‘Id, against the name and the doctrines of the holy 
Jesus, ee 

Then let the great, the most important, and most. 
necessary aici of our religion be set before your 
hearers in their fairest light. Convey them into the 
understandings of those of meanest capacity, by conde- 
scending sometimes to plain and familiar methods of 
speech; prove these important doctrines and duties to 
them by all proper reasons and. arguments: but as to 
the introducing of controversies into the pulpit, be not 
fond of it, nor frequent in it. In your common course 
of preaching avoid disputes, especially about things of 
less importance, without an apparent call of providence. 
Religious controversies, frequently introduced, without 
real necessity, have an unhappy tendency to hurt the 
spirit of true godliness, both in the hearts of preachers 
and hearers.” 

And beware of laying to much stress on the pecu- 
liar notions, terms, and phrases of the little sects and 
parties in Christianity: take heed that you do make 
your hearers bigots and uncharitable, while you endeav- 
or to make them knowing Christians, Establish them 
in all the chief and most important articles of the gos- 
pel of Christ, without endeavoring to render these 
who. differ from you odious in the sight of your hear- 
ers. Whensoeyer you are constrained to declare your 
disapprobation of particular opinions, keep up and 
manifest your love to the persons of those who espouse 
them, and especially if they are persons of ee and 
piety. Tele 

§19. 6. Do not content yourself to compase a ser- 
mon of mere doctrinal truths and articles of belief, but 
into every sermon (if possible) bring something practi- 


* 1 Tim. iv, 7. 
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cal. It is true, knowledge is the foundation of practice; 
the head must be furnished with a degree of knowledge, 
or the heart cannot be good: but take heed that dry 
speculations, and mere schemes of orthodoxy, do not 
take up too large a part of your compositions; and be 
‘sure to impress it frequently on your hearers, that holi- 
ness is the great end of all knowledge, and of much 
more value than the sublimest speculations; nor 1s 
there any doctrine but what requires some correspon- 
dent practice of piety or virtue. 

And among the practical parts of christianity, some- 
times make it your business to insist on those subjects 
which are inward and spiritual, and which go by the 
naine of experimental religion. Now and then take. 
such themes as these, (viz.) the first awakenings of the 
conscience ofa sinner, by some special and awful prov- 
idence, by some particular passages in the word of 
God, in pious writings, or public sermons, the inward 
terrors of mind, and fears of the wrath of God, which 
sometimes accompany such awakenings; the tempta- 
tions which arise to divert the mind from them, and to 
sooth the sinner in the course of his iniquities; the in- 
ward conflicts of the spirit in these seasons, the methods 
of relic’ under such temptations, the arguments that 
may fix the heart and will for God against all the en- 
ticements and opposition of ‘the-world; the labors of 
the conscience fluctuating between hope and fear; the 
rising and working of indwelling sin in the heart, the 
subtile excuses framed by the flesh. for the indulgence 
of it; the peace of God derived from the gospel, allay- 
ing the inward terrors of the soul under a sense of 
guilt; the victories obtained over strong corruptions and 
powerful temptations, by the faith of unseen things, by 
repeated addresses to God in prayer, by trusting in 
Jesus, the great Mediator, who is made of God to us 
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wisdom and _ righteousness, sanctification and redemp- 
tion. 

While you are treating on these subjects, give me 
leave to put you again in mind, that it will sometimes 
have a very happy Eedbence onthe minds of hearers, to 
speak what you have learnt from your own experience, 
though there is ne need that you should tell them pub- 
licly it is your own: you may inform them what you 
have borrowed from your own observation, and from 
the experience of Christians, ancient or modern, who 
have passed through. the same trials, who have wrest- 
led with the same, corruptions of nature, who have 
grappled with the same difficulties, and at last have 
been made conquerors oyer the. same temptations. 
As face answers face in the glass, so the heart of 
one man answers to another; and the workings of the 
different. principles of flesh and spirit, corrupt nature. 
and renewing grace, have a great deal of resem-_ 
blance in the hearts of different persons who have pas-_ 
sed through them, This sort of instruction, drawn from 
just and solid experience, will animate anc encourage 
the young Christian, that begins to shake off the slavery 
of sin, and to set his face toward heaven: this will make 
it appear that religion is no impracticable thing. It will 
establish and comfort the professors of the gospel, and 

excite them with new vigor, to proceed in the way of 
faith and holiness; it Said raise a steadfast courage and 
hhope, and will generally obtain a most happy effect up- 
on the souls of the hearers, beyond all that you can say 
to them for principles of mere reasoning, and dry 
speculation; and especially where you have the con- 
eurrent experience of scriptural examples. 

$20. 7. Whether you are discoursing of doctrine or 
duty, take great eare that you impose nothing on your 
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hearers, either as a matter of faith or practice, but what 
your Lord and Master, Christ Jesus, has imposed. 
But in this state of frailty and imperfection, dangers 
attend us‘on either hand. As we must take heed that we 
do not add the fancies of men to our divine religion, so 
we should take equal care that we do not curtail the 
appointments of Christ. With a sacred vigilance and 
zeal we should maintain the plain, express, and neces- 
sary articles, that we find evidently written in: the 
word of God, and suffer none of them to be lost through 
our default. ‘I'he world has been so long imposed upon, 
by these shameful additions of men to the gospel of 
Christ, that they seem now to be resolved to bear them 
no longer. But they are unhappily running into another 
extreme: because several sects and parties of Christians 
have tacked on so many false and unbecoming orna- 
ments to Christianity, they resolve to deliver her from 
these disguises; but while they are paring off all this 
foreigntrumpery,they too often cut her to the quick,'and 
sometimes let out her life blood, (if I may so: express 
it) and maim her of her very limbs and vital parts. Be- 
cause so many irrational notions and follies have been 
mixed up with the Christian scheme, it is now a mod- 
ish humor of the age to renounce almost every thing 
that reason doth not discover and to reduce Chris- 
tianity itself to little more than the light of nature, and 
the dictates of reason. And under this sort of influence, 
there are some who are believers of the Bible, and the 
divine mission of Christ, and dare not renounce the 
gospel itself; yet they interpret some of the peculiar 
and express doctrines of it, into so poor, so narrow, 
and so jejune a meaning, that they suffer but little to 
remain beyond the articles of natural religion. This 
leads some of the learned and polite men of the age to 
explain away the sacrifice and atonement made for our 
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sins by the death of Christ, and to Piveaile our relig2 
ion of the ordinary aids of the Holy Spirit; both which 
are plainly and expressly revealed, frequently repeated 
in the New Testament, and which are two of the chief 
glories of the blessed gospel; and which, perhaps, are 
two ofthe chief uses of those sacred names of the Son 
_ and the Holy Spirit, into which we are baptized. It is 
this very bumor. that persuades some persons, to re- 
duce the injury and mischief that we have sustained by 
the sin and fall of Adam, to so slight-a bruise, and so 
inconsiderable a wound, that only a small matter of 
grace ts needful for our recovery; and accordingly they 
impoverish the rich and admirable remedy of the gos- 
pel, to avery culpable degree, supposing no more to be 
necessary. for the restoration of man, than those few 
ingredients, which 1n their opinion, make up the whole 
-composition. Hence it comes to pass, that the doctrine 
of regeneration, or an entire change of corrupt nature, 
by a principle of divine grace, 1s almost lost out of their 
Christianity. 

§21. 8. Remember that you have to do with the un- 
derstending, reason, and memory of man, with the 
heart and conscience, with the will and affections; and 
therefore you must use every method of speech, 
which may be most proper to engage and employ each 
‘of these faculties or powers of human nature, on the 
side of religion, and in the interests of God and the 
‘gospel. 

Your first business is with the understanding, to 
make even the lower parts of your auditory know 
what you mean. Endeavor, therefore, to find out all 
the clearest and most easy forms of speech, to convey 
divine truths into the minds of men. Seek to obtain a 
perspicuous style, and a clear and distinct-manner of 
‘speaking, that you may effectually impress the uader- 


= ae 
. 


_ sooner attained i in yo ir younger years, by having some 
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standing, while you pronounce the words,that you may 
so exactly imprint on the minds of the hearers, the 
same ideas which you yourself have conceived, that 
they may never mistake your meaning. This talent is 


judicious friend 0 he: or read over your discourses, 
and inform you w' rer re perspicuity is wanting in your 
language, and where the hearers may be in danger of 


+e 
_ mistaking your sense. For want of this, some young 


nreehices have: fixed themselves in such. an obscure — 
way of writing and talking, as hath very much pre- — 

vented their hearers from calito ini distinct ‘ideas of 
their discourse. And if a man gets such an unhappy 
habit, he will be sometimes talking to the air, and make 
the people stare at him, as though he were AP CANING 
some unknown language. 

§22. Remember you have to do with the reasoning 
powers of man, in preaching the gospel of Christ; 
for though this gospel is revealed from heaven, and 
could never have been discovered by all the forts of | 
human reason, yet the reason of man must judge Ofgsisie 
several things relating to if, viz. It is reason must 
determine, whether the evidence of its heavenly orig. _ 


inal be clear and strong: itis reason must judge wheth- 
er such | a doctrine, or sucha duty be contained in the — 


gospel, or may be justly deduced from it: it is the work 
of human reason to compare - one ‘scripture with anoth- 


_ er, and to find out the true. sense of any. particular 


text by this means; and it is reason also must give its 
sentence, whether a doctri ine whi is pretended to be 
contained in scripture, be contrary to the eternal and 
unchangeable relations and reasons of things; andif so, 
then reason may pronounce. that this doctrine is not 
from God, nor can be; given us by: divine revelation. 
Reason tneceta hath its office and. proper province 
8 Si eae 


24S 


: 
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even in matters of revelation; vet it rth always be con- 
fessed, that some propositions may be re evealed to us 
from heaven, which may be so far superior to the lim- 
its and Shere of our reasoning powers in the present 


perfectly oniea them, nea ‘ p ainly see a ee 
absurdity in them, real impos: bi ity, ora plain i incon: AS. 
sistence with other parts of divine revelation. eon 

§23. And in your representation of things to the rea- 
son and understanding of men, it would sometimes Be 
_of ae alvanaee to have some power overthe fa: 


incy = 
emes 


Sian 


bidding kind. And now and then we eahenid imaxe"™ 
use of both, in order to i impress the idea on the soul 
with happier force and suecess. __ 
When you would describe any of the personal. eis 
cial virtues of life, so as" to enforce their practice , set 
i a to disple ay | presi and | excelled of 


¢ 
= SS 
oy 
ae 


is r not stitticnt to ale ; 


in mind of man to id wh 3 ew persons mae oe 
happy a disposition, and so refined a genius, a t 


wrought upon by the mere ieee of st 
qualities. i 
by their contrary 
chiefs, both in t ein ¢ . 
consequences, before 
it not enoua Res 
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cursed train; in their proper places and seasons. Make 
it evident how contrary they are both to the law of 
God, and the gospel of Christ; describe them in all 
their r several forms, shapes, and appearance: strip them 
of their false pretences and disguises; shew how they 
- ‘insinuate and exert: themselves i in different occurrences. 
phot life, and different constitutions; and pursue them so 
__ narrowly, as it were with a hue and cry, with such ex- — 
act descriptions, that if any of these vices are indulged 
by your hearers, they may be found out by strict self- 
examination, that the consciences of the guilty may & 
be laid under conviction of sin, and be set in the vey ; 
or repentance andreformation. see 
Whensoever any vice has found the w ay into our e | 
bosoms, and makes its nest there, its proper and evil _ 
features and characters ought to be marked out by the 
preacher with great accuracy, that it may be discover- 
ed to our consciences, in order to its destruction: for 
these wretched hearts of ours are naturally so fond of 
all their own inmates, that they are too ready to hide 
their ill qualities from our own sight and conviction, 
and thus they cover and save them from the sentence 
of mortification and death which is denounced against - 
every sin in the word of God. And let the preacher j 
and the hearer both remember, that sin must be pur- 
sued to the death, or else there is no life to the soul. 
si Only the Christian, who “by the spirit mortifies the 
sinful deeds of the beg has the promise of salvation 


“924. Think farther, that you should take some care 
also to engage the memory, and to make it serve the 
purposes of ‘religion. Let your reasonings be ever so 
forcible and : vincing, let you language be ever so 


* Rom. viii, eke 


ape 
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clear and intelligible, yet if the whole discourse glide 
over. the ¢ ea ina smooth and delightful stream, andif 
ing be f ed on the memory, the sermon is ix 
f bein g lost and fruitless. 5 ap 


eesitl and dicecharhte rests gud aoe ie aa 
ever propet and pateras ee to yo au: 


ction of the a ate which bave bot men- 
é — fore. | 
re But in this matter take care always to maintain a 
happy medium, so as never to arise to such a numt Der 
of particulars, as may make your sermon look like a 
‘tree full of branches, in the winter, without the beau- 
wy tiful, profitable appeara nee of ieee and fruit. 
Cast the scheme of your discourse into. some dis- 
. tinct, general heads, and lesser subdivisions, in your 
first solele and rudiments of it: this will greatly as- 
sist you in the amplification; this will help to preserve 
_ a just method throughout, and secure you from repeat- 
ing the same thoughts too often; this will enable you 
~ to commit your sermon ‘to your own memory th 
ter, that you may deliver it with ease: and it will reat- 
ly assist the under standing as well asthe memory. 0 f al 
that hear you. — dt w | ill farhish them with matter and 
method for an easy recollection at home, for medita- 
tion in their devout retirement, and for religious con. 
ference or rehearsal, after the public 


Pe J 
ry j 
gor ae ‘i ae) 
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§25. Consider again, , your | - business i is with the con- 
sciences, and wills, and” affections of men. _A mere 
conviction of the reason and Judgment, by the strongest 
arguments, is hardly sufficient, in matter. of ‘pi aad 
_ virtue, to command the will into obedience; because 
- the pig of the flesh and the interests of this world 

are venga ged on the opposite side. It isa a very com- 
‘mon case with the sons and daughters of Adam, to 
see and know their proper duty, and to have the rea- 
sons that enforce it fresh in their memory; and yet 
the powerful efforts of the flesh and the world with- 
hold the will from the practice, forbid its holy resolu- . 
tions for God and heaven, or keep them always feeble, — 
doubtful, and wavering. The God of nature there- 
fore has furnished acicud with those powers which 


we call passions, or affections of the heart Ly 10 rder 104; 
excite the will with superior vigor and % activity, to 
ee 


7 avoid the evil, and pt sue the ae Upon this ac- 
count the preacher mu: st learn to address the passions — 
in a proper manner; and I cannot but think it a very 
imperfect character of a Christian preacher, that he 
reasons well upon every subject, and talks clearly upon 
his text, if he has nothing of the pathetic in his minis- 
trations, no talent at all to strike the passions of the 
heart. | 
Awaken your spirit, therefore, in your composi- 
tions; contrive all lively, forcible, and penetrating forms 
of ‘speech, to make your words powerful and impres- 
sive on the hearts of your hearers, when light is first 
let into the mind. Practise all the awful and solemn 
ways of address to the conscience, all the soft and ten- 
der influences on the heart. Try all methods to rouse 
and awaken the cold, the stupid, the sleepy race of sin- 
ners; learn all the language of holy jealousy and ter- 
ror, to aftr ight the presumptuous; all the compassion- 


wince ‘the soul to oa in the holy Ww ae and t to 
make it ‘nae victor ious over all the enemies of its 
; salvatic . . ; 

But i in val these efforts of sacred oratory, remember 
still 5 ig > minister of the eee of Christ: and as 


ee or pedis phrases; ‘dress not your tes 
discourses to the people in too glittering array, with 
an afiectation of gaudy and flaunting ornaments, nor 
ever descend to so low a degree or familiarity. and 
meanness, as to sink your language below the, dignity 
of your subject, or your office. 

$26. 9. As the art of reasoning , and the happy 
skill of persuasion are both necessary to be used in fr cae 
ing your discourses, so both of them may be borrow- 
ed, in a good measure, from the holy Scriptures. ‘The 

word of God will | furnish you with a rich variety of 
forms, aay to on i Lioeee Clear instruction, — 


wae fine strokes of true logic and | Eton are ae: 
tered through that divine Kook: the Bible: words of 


4 


part of the letters of St. Paul, ohlen even his 


ter it sparkle like golden ore in some p cl 
it. You may find there noble example 
and compassionate style, an 
terrible and the tender. Shall I the e 
freedom once again, to call upon yo 
that you are a minister of the word of 
sor and preacher of the Bible, and not ar 
sopher upon the foot of reason, nor an ora 
heathen school? | 
And as for bright, warm, and pathetic language, to. | 
strike the imagination or to affect the heart, to kindle | 
the divine passions, or to melt the soul; none of. the 
beaten orators can better furnish you, than the mov- 
ng expostulations of the ancient prophets, the tender sh 
iat sprightly odes of holy David, or the affectionate — 
enemies, a ‘ 
in the church of Corinth, confess to be powerful. The 


P= 


i Py, 
Western writers, among whom we number the Jews, 


were particularly famous for lively oratory, bright im- 


_ages, and bold and animated figures of speech. Could 
I have heard Isaiah or apse pronouncing some of 
their sermons, or attended St. Paul in some of his 


? pathetic strains of preaching, I should never mourn a 


want of acquaintance with ‘Tully or Demosthenes. 

A preacher, whose mind is well stored and enriched _ 
with the divine sense and sentiments, the reasoning and — 
language -of Scripture, (and especially if these are 
wenn in his heart by Christian experience). sup- 
posiag his other talents are equal to those of his breth- 
ren, will always have a considerable advantage over 
them, in composing such discourses as shall be most 
popular and most useful in Christian assemblies; and he 

may better expect the presence and blessing of God, 
to make his word triumph over the souls of men, 
and will generally speate to their hearts with more 


~~ 2s. 


as ind bak become holy persons | ey ively 
fia ns, by an attendance upon a spiritual, affection- 
und experimental ministry: the whole assembly hang 
aa attentive upon the lips of a man who speaks to the 
‘ heart, as well as to the understanding, and who can 
enforce his exhortations from a manifold experience of 
_ the success of them. They delight to hear the preach- 
. es er, whos 2 plain and powerful address to the conscience, 
= rhose: frequent methods of reasoning in the pul-— 
ve been drawn from what they themselves have — 
: read i in Seripture concerning God and man, sin 6 : 


duty, our misery and Hivine: mercy, death, resurrec- Pa 


tion, judgment, heaven, and hell. They attend with 
holy reverence and affection on such a minister, whose . 
frequent argument, both in points of doctrine and — 
practice, is, "Thus saith the Lord. aaa 
§27. 10. Be not slothful or negligent in your weekly 
preparation for the pulpit; take due time for it; begin 
so early in the week, that you may have time Bich 
‘before you to furnish your preparations well; and al- 
ways allow for accidental occurrences, either from in- 
disposition of body, from interruptions by company, 
from unforeseen business or trouble, &c. that you*may 
not be reduced to the necessity of hurrying over your 
work in haste, at the end of the week, and serving 
God and the souls of men with poor, cold, and. care- 
less performances. | Remember that awful word, 
though spoken on another occasion, “Cursed be he 
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that doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully.”* Man- 
age so as to leave generally the Saturday evening, or, 
at least, the Lord’s day morning, entire, for the review 
and correction of your discourse, and for your own 
spiritual improvement, by the sermon yl vee have 
prepared for the people. . 
If it should happen that the mere oo of God, 
without any neglect of yours, has hindered you from 
making so good a preparation as you designed, you 
may, with courage and hope of divine assistance, ven- 
ture into the assembly wits more slender and imper- 
fect furniture: but if your conscience tells you, that your 
preparations are very slight, and the neglect is your 
own, you have less reason to expect aids from above, 
without great humihation for your negligence. And 
what if God should forsake you so far in the pulpit, as 
to expose you to public shame, and thus punish you 
for your carelessness in the midst of the congregation! 
Study your matter well, by meditation and reading, 
and comparing scriptures together, till you have gotten 
it completely within your grasp and survey: then if 
you should happen to be so situated in preaching, that 
you could not refresh your memory by the inspection 
of your paper every minute, yet you will not be ex- 
posed to hurry and confusion; a ready thought will 
suggest something pertinent to your purpose. Let your 
preparations be usually so perfect, that you may be 
able to. fill up the time allotted for the discourse with 
solid sense, and proper janguage, even if your natural 
spirits should happen to be heavy and indisposed at the 
hour of preaching, and if your mind should have no 
new thoughts arising inthe delivery of your discourse. 
Labor carefully in the formation of your sermons in 


* Fer, xlviit, 10. 
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your younger years: a habit of thinking and speaking 
well, procured by the studies of youth, will make the 
labor of your middle age easy, when, perhaps, wort sip 
have much less time and leisure. 

§28. (IIL) Take heed to your puBtic LABors and 
ministrations in the church; which may be done by 
attending to the following particulars. he: 

1. Apply yourself to your work with pious achat: 
not as a toil or task, which you wish were done and 
ended, but as a rfatitr of inward pleasure to your own 
soul: enter the pulpit with the solemnity of holy joy, 
that you have an opportunity to speak for the honor 
of God; and the salvation of men. Then you will not 
preach or pray with sloth or laziness, with coldness or 
indifference: we do not use to be slothful and indiffer- 
ent in the pursuit of our joys, or the relish of our 
chosen pleasures, Stir up yourself to the work with 
sacred vigor, that the assembly may feel what you — 
speak. But if you deliver the most solemn and lively 
compositions, like a man that is half asleep, it will be 
no wonder if your hearers slumber, A duil preacher 
makes a drowsy church. ; as | 

§29. 2. Endeavor to get ‘your heart into a temper 
of divine love, zealous for the laws of God, affected 
with the grace of Christ, and compassionate for the 
souls of men. With this temper engage in public work. 
Let your frame of spirit be holy with regard to your 
own inward devotion, near to God, and delighting in 
him: and let it be zealous for the name of Christ, and 
the increase of hiskingdom. O pity perishing sinners, 
when you are sent to invite them to be reconciled to 
God. Let not self be the subject or the end of your 
preaching, but Christ, and the salvation of souls. 
“We preach not ourselves,” saith the apostle, “but 
Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves, your servants, for 
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Jesus’ sake.”* Speak as adying preacher to dying 
hearers, with the utmost compassion to the ignoraut, 
the tempted, the foolish, and the obstinate; for all these 
are in danger of ane death. Attend your work 
with the utmost desire to save souls from hell, and 
enlarge the kingdom of Christ your Lord. 

Go into the public assembly with a design (if 
God please) to strike and persuade some . there 
into repentance, faith, holiness, and salvation. Go to 
open blind eyes, tc unstop deaf ears, to make the 
lame walk, to make the foolish wise, to raise those 
that are dead in trespasses and sins to a heavenly and 
divine life, and to bring guilty rebels to return to the 
love and, obedience of their Maker, by Jesus Christ, 
the great Reconciler, that they may be pardoned and 
saved. Go to diffuse the savor of the name of Christ 
and his gospel, through a whole assembly; and to 
allure souls to partake of grace and glory. 

§30. 3. Go forth in the strength of Christ, for these 
glorious effects are above your own strength, and tran- 
scend all the powers of the brightest A ort “Be 
strong in the grace which is in Christ Jesus,” > “With- 
out him we can do nothing.”{ Go with a design to 
work wonders of salvation on sinful creatures, but in 
the strength of Jesus, who hath all power given him in 
heaven and earth, and hath promised to be with his 
ministers to the end of the world.§ Pray earnestly for 
the promised aids of the Spirit, and plead with God, 
who hath sent you forth in the service of the gospel of 
his Son, that you may not return empty, but bring in 
a fair harvest of converts to heaven. It is the Lord of 
the harvest who only can give this divine success to the 
laborers. “He that planteth is nothing, and bs that 
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watereth is nothing, but all our hope i isin God, whe 
giveth the increase.”* 

. §31. 4. Get the substance of your sermon, which 
you have prepared for the pulpit, so wrought into your 
head and heart, by review and meditation, that you 
may have it at command, and speak to your hearers 
with freedom; not as if you were reading or repeating 
your lesson to them, but as a man sent to teach and 
persuade them to faith and holiness. Deliver your dis- 
courses to the people, like a man that is talking to them 
in good earnest about their most important concerns, 
and their everlasting welfare; like a messenger sent from, 
heaven, who would fain save sinners from hell, and 
allure souls to God and happiness. Do not indulge 
that lazy way of reading over your prepared paper, as 
a school-boy does an oration out of Livy or Cicero, 
who has no concern in the things he speaks. But let 
all the warmest zeal for God, and compassion for per- 
ishing men, animate your Voice and countenance; and 
let the people see and feel, as well as hear, that you are 
speaking to them about things of infinite moment, and 
in which your own eternal interest.hes as well as theirs. 

§32. 5. If you pray and hope for the assistance of 
the Spirit of God, in every part of your work, do not 
resolve always to confine yourself precisely to the mere 
words and sentences which you have written down in 
your private preparations. | Far be it from me to en- 
courage a preacher to venture into public work, with- 
out due preparation by study, and a regular composi- 
tion of his discourse. We must not serve God with 
what costs ve nothing. All our wisest thoughts and 
cares are due to the sacred service ef the temple: but 
what I mean is,that weshould not impose upon ourselves 
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just such a number of precomposed words and lines to 
be delivered in the hour, without daring to speak a 
warm sentimentthatcomesfresh uponthe mind. Why 
may you not hope for some lively turns of thought, some 
new pious sentiments, which may strike light and heat 
and life into the understandings and the hearts of those 
that hear you? In the zeal of your ministrations, why 
may you not expect some bright, and warm, and pa- 
thetic forms of argument and persuasion, to offer them- 
selves to your lips, for the more powerful conviction of 
sinners, and the encouragement and comfort of hum. 
ble Christians? Have you not often found such an en- 
largement of thought, such a variety of sentiment, and 
freedom of speech, in common conversation, upon an 
important subject, beyond what you were apprized of 
before hand? And why should you forbid yourself this 
natural advantage in the pulpit, and in the fervor of 
sacred ministrations, where also you have more reason 
to hope for divine assistance? 

Besides, for us who are protestant dissenters, and 
confine ourselves to no set forms in prayer, it seems 
more unreasonable to confine our lips constantly and 
precisely to the words written in our papers in the 
work of preaching. Do we plead so earnestly for the 
liberty of prayer, and yet never give our spirits a lib- 
erty to express their present warm, lively, and affectionate 
thoughts, in ministering the gospel of Christ, under the 
hopes of his assistance? Why must we never dare to 
add any thing to our premeditated notes, in speaking to. 
the people, while we take this freedom in speaking to 
the blessed God? As there has been many a fervent 
and devout petition offered to God, in our addresses to 
him, which had not been thought of before, so many 
a sentence, we had never written, has been delivered 
in our addresses to the people with glorious success; it 
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has come more immediately and warm. from the heart,. 
and may have been blessed of God tosave a soul. 

§33. 6. Here would be a proper place to interpose a 
few directions concerning elecution, and the whole 
manner of delivery of your discourse to the people, 
which includes beth a voice, gesture. and behavior, 
suited to the subject and design of every part of the 
sermon. But the rules that are necessary for this part 
of our work,are much better derived from books written 
on this subject, from an observation of the best preach- 
ers, in order to imitate them, and an avoidance of that 
. which we find offensive, when we ourselves are hearers. 

If I had a design to go through the whole of the 
ministerial office, | should here also find a proper place 
_ to speak of the manner of your performance of public 
prayer, of your direction of that part of worship which 
is called psalmody, and of your ministration of the 
ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s supper; but this 
would require much more time, and my chief design 
was to put you in mind of a few useful things which 
relate to preaching. —_1 proceed, therefore, to the last 
particular, : 

§34. 7. Be very solicitous about the suceess of your 
labors in the pulpit. Water the seed sown, not only 
with public, but Secret prayer. Plead with God impor- 

tunately, that he would not suffer you to labor in vain. 

Be not like that foolish bird, the ostrich, which lays 
her eggs in the dust, and leaves them there, regardless 
whether they come to life or net: God hath not given 
her understanding. But let not this folly be your 
character or practice: labor, and watch, and pray, 
that your sermons and the fr uit of your es may 
become words of divine life to souls. 

It is an observation of pious Mr. piv which | 
have read somewhere in his works, that he has never 
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known any considerable success from the brightest 
and noblest talents, nor the most excellent kind of 
preaching, and that even where the preachers them- 
selves have been truly religious, if they have not had 
a solicitous concern for the success ef their ministra- 
tions. Let the awful and important thought of souls 
being saved by my preaching, or left to perish and be 
condemned to hell by my negligence; I say, let this 
awful and tremendous thought dwell ever upon your 
spirit. Weare made watchmen to the house of Is- 
rael, as Ezekiel was, and if we give no warning of ap- 
proaching danger, the souls of multitudes may perish 
through our neglect, but the blood of souls will be 
terribly required at our hands. * 

835. (1V.) Take heed to your wHoLE CoNVERSA- 
TIon in the world; let that be managed not only as 
becomes a professor of Christianity, but as becomes a 
minister of the gospel of Christ. Now, amongst other 
rules which may render your conversation agreeable 
to your character, Ientreat you to take these few inte 
your thoughts. 

1. Let it be blameless and inoffensive. Be vigilant, 
be temperate in all things, not only as a soldier of 
Christ, but as an under-leader of part of his army. 
Be temperate, and abstain sometimes even from law- 
ful délights, that you may make the work of se‘f-de- 
nial easy, and that you may bear hardship as becomes 
a soldier.t But always watchful, lest you be too 
much entangled with the affairs of this life, that you 
may better please him who has chosen you for an 
officer in his battalions, and that you may not be 
easily surprised into the snares of sin. Guard against 
a love of pleasure, a sensual temper, an eHuleenee of 
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appetite, an excessive relish of wine or dainties, these 
carnalize the soul, and give occasion to the pt to 
reproach us but too fustly. 

§36. 2. Let your conversation be exemplary in all 
the duties of holiness and virtue; in all the instances 
of worship and piety toward God, and in those of 
justice, honor, and hearty benevolence towards men. 
Be forward and ready to engage in every good word 
and work, that you may be a pattern and a leader of 
the flock; that you may be able to address the people 
committed to your care in the language of the blessed 
apostle, “Be ye foliowers of me, even as I also am of 
Christ.”* “Brethren, be followers together of me, and 
mark them which walk so, as ye have us for an en: 
sample; for our conversation is in heaven.”t “Those 
things, which ye have both learned and received, and 
heard and seen in me, do you practise, and the God 
of peace shall be with you.”{ | 

§37. 3. Let your conversation be grave and manly, 
yet iercsand and engaging. Let it be grave, manly, 
and venerable. Remember your station in the church, 
that you sink not into levity and. vain trifling, that 
you indulge not any ridiculous humors or childish 
follies, below the dignity of your character: keep up 
the honor of your office among men, by a remarkable 

sanctity of manners, by a decent and manly deport- 
ment. Remember, that our station does not permit 
any of us to set up for a buffoon; nor will it be’any: 
¢lory to us to excel in farce and comedy. Let others 
obtain the honor of being good jesters, and of having 
it in their power to spread a laugh round the company 
when they please; but let it be our ambition to act on 
the stage of life, as men who are devoted to the ser- 
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vice of the God of heaven, to the real benefit of man- 
kind on earth, and to their eternal interests. 

Yet there is no need that your behavior should have 
any thing stiff or haughty, any thing sullen or gloomy 
in it. There is an art of pleasing in conversation, 
that will maintain the honor of a superior office, with- 
out a morose silence, without an affected stiffness , and 
without a haughty superiority. A pleasant stery may 
proceed, without offence, from a minister’s lips; but he 
should never aim at the title of a man of mirth, nor 
abound in such tales as carry no useful instruction in 
them, no lessons of piety, or wisdom, or virtue. 

Let a cheerful freedom, a generous friendship, and 
an innocent pleasure, generally appear on your coun- 
tenance; and let your speech be ever kind and affec- 
tionate. Do not put on any forbidding airs, nor let 
the humblest soul be afraid to speak to you. Let 
your whole carriage be civil and affable; Jet your ad- 
dress to men be usually open and free, such as may 
allure persons to be open and free with you in the 
important concerns of their souls. Seek, as far as 
possible to obtain all your pious designs, by soft and 
gentle methods of persuasion. 

If you are ever called to the unpleasing and painful 
work of reproof, this may be done effectually, upon 
some occasions, without speaking a word. When 
vicious, or uncleanly, or unbecoming speeches arise in 
public conversation, a sudden silence, with an assum- 
ed gravity, will often be a sensible and sufficient re- 
proof. Or where words of admonition may not be 
proper, because of the company, sometimes a sudden 
departure may be the best way to acquaint them with 
your disapprobation. 

But there are cases wherein sucha tacit rebuke is 


not sufficient to answer your character and your office. 
86 
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Sometimes it is necessary for a minister to bear a,pub- 
lic and express witness against shocking immorality, 
or against vile and i impious discourse. _ Yet, in gener- 
al, it must be said, if a reproof can be given i in secret, 
it is best, and most likely to prevail upon the offender, 
because it less irritates his passions, nor awkens_ his 
pride to vindicate himself, and to despise. all reproof. 

_ Whensoever Providence calls you to this. work, 
make it appear to the transgressor that you do it with 
regret and pain: let him see you are not giving vent to 
your own wrath, but seeking his interest and. welfare; 
and that, were if not for the honor of God and for 
his good, you would gladly excuse yourself | from the 
ungr rateful task; and that it is a work in which your 
spirit takes no delight. If the case and circumstances 
require some speeches that are awful and severe, let. it 
appear § still that your love. and pity are the prevailing 
passions; and that even your anger has something di- 
vine and holy in it, as being raised and. pointed against 
the sin rather than against the sinner. 

Study to make the whole of your carriage ana ile. 
course amongst men so engaging, as may invite stran- 
gers to love you, and allure them to love religion for 
your sake, 

$38. 4. In order to attain the same. > end, let your 
conversation be attended with much self: -denial and 
meekness: avoid the character of humorist, nor. be un- 
reasonably fond of little things, nor peevish for the 
want of them. Suppress rising passions early, If you 
are providentially led into argument and dispute, 
whether on themes of belief or pr actice, be very watch- 
ful lest you run into fierce contention, into angry and 
noisy debate. Guard against every W ord that savors 
of malice, or of bitter strife: watch against the first stir- 
rings of sudden wrath or resentment: bear with 
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patience the contradiction of others, and forbear to re- 
turn railing for railing. A minister must be gentle, 
and not apt to strive, but meekly instructing g gainsayers. 

He should never be ready either to give or take. 
offence; but he should teach his people to neglect and 
bury resentment, to be deaf to reproaches, and to for- 
give injuries, by his own example, even as God has 
forgiven all of us. Let us imitate his divine pattern, 
who cancels and forgives our infinite offences for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. “A bishop must not be a brawler 
or a striker;” but such as the apostle was, “gentle 
among the people, even as a nurse cherishes her chil- 
dren;” and being affectionately desirous of their wel- 

-fare, we should be willing to impart not only the gos- 
pel of God to them, but any thing that is dear to us, 
for the salvation of their souls, 

Never suffer any differences (if possible) to arise be- 
tween you and any of the people who are committed to 
your care, or attend on your ministrations: this will 
endanger the success of your best labors among them, 
and, for this reason, though you visit families with 
freedom, yet avoid all unnecessary inquiries into their 
domestic affairs by a prying curiosity; the pleasure of 
such secrets will never pay for the danger that attends 
them, and your own business is sufficient for you. 

Avoid entering into any of the little private and per- 
sonal quarrels that may arise among them, unless Prov- 
idence give you an evident call to become a_peace- 
maker; but even in this blessed work there is some dan- 
ger of disobliging one side or the other; for though 
both sides are often to blame, yet each supposes him- 
self so much in the right, that your softest and most 
eandid intimation of their being culpable, even in little 
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things, will sometimes awaken the jealousy of one or 
both parties against. you; this will tend to abate their 
esteem of you, and give a coldness to their attention 
oa your sacred services. We had need be wise as ser- 
pents in this case, and harmless as doves. 

§39. 5. Let your conversation be as fruitful and 
edifying as your station and opportunities will allow. 
Wheresoever you come, use your utmost endeavors 
that the world may be the better for you. Ifit be the 
duty of every Christian, much more is it the indispen- 
sable duty of a minister of Christ to take heed that no 
corrupt communication proceed out of his mouth, but 
that which is good for edification, that it- ena minister 
grace to the hearers. ar Amp & 

_ In your private visits to the members: of yout flock, 
or to the houses of those who attend on your ministry, 
depart not without putting in (if possible) some word 
for God and religion, for Christ and his gospel: take’ 
occasion from common occurrences that arise, artfully 
and insensibly to introduce some discourse ‘of things 
sacred. Liet it be done with prudence and hely skill, 
that, the company may be led into it ere they are aware. 
The ingenious Mr. Norris's little discourse on relig- 
ious conversation, and Mr. Marrnuzew Henry’s ser- 
mon on Friendly Visits, have many excellent and val. 
uable hints in them for our use. aie 

It is to be confessed, that the best fit piickaebel and 
Christians sometimes fall into such company, that it is 
hardly possible to speak « word for God and the gos- 
pel among them. ‘Try then whether you cannot lead 
the discourse to some useful theme in matters of science, 
art, and ingenuity, or to rules of prudence, morality, or 
human conduct. ‘There is a time of keeping silence, 
and restraining our lips as with a bridle, even from 
every thing that is piously cood, while some sort of 
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wicked men stand before us. The best men are some- 
times dumb with silence, and dare not speak of God or 
religion, lest they should cast their pearls before swine, 
and give their holy things to dogs; and lest they should 
provoke the unclean or the envious animals to foam 
out their impurities, or to turn again and rend them. 
But I doubt this caution has been carried much farther 
by our own cowardice and carnality of spirit, than 
David practised it, or than Jesus Christ meant it, in the 
7th of Matthew. Let us take heed, then, that we 
abuse not this prudent caution, to a manifest neglect 
of our duty, and to withhold our lips from the things 
of God, where providence gives us a fair opportunity 
to speak of them. 

Now and then take occasion to speak a kind and 
poor word to the children of the household; - put 
them in mind of avoiding some childish folly, or of 
practising some duty that belongs to their age. Let 
your memory be well furnished with the words of 
Scripture, suited to the several ages of mankind, as well 
as to the various occasions of life, that, out of the abun- 

dance of the heart, your mouth may speak to the ad- 
vantage of all that hear you, and particularly to that of 
the younger parts of mankind, who are the hopes of the 
“next generation. Make the lambs of the flock love you, 
and hear your voice with delight, that they may grow 
“up under your instruction, to fill up the room of their 
fathers when they are called away to heaven: nor let 
‘servants be utterly neglected, where providence may 
-afford you an sbi od 2 to speak a word to their 
souls. ' 
* He that ra the itp ta lent of parlor- preaching, 
‘has sometimes done more for-Christ. and souls in the 
spate of a few minutes, than by the labor of many 
hours and days, in the usual course of preaching in the 
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pulpit. Our character should be ee ee 
should help forward the success of our- public. minis- 
trations, by our private addresses to the hearts and 
consciences of men, where pr ovidence favors us with 
just occasions. Wee ae nee ea 

In order to promote this a, of particular watch- 
fulness over the flock of Christ, where he has made yow 
a shepherd and overseer, it is useful to keep a catalogue 
of their names, and now and then review them with a 
pastoral eye and affection, This will awaken and in- 
cline you to lift up proper petitions for each of them, so: 
far aS you are acquainted with their circumstances in. 
body or mind. This will excite you to give thanks to’ 
God on account of those who walk as becomes. the 
gospel, and who have either begun, or proceeded and: 
increased in the Christian life and temper by your min- 
istry: you will observe the names of the negligent and. 
backsliding Christians, to mourn over them, and ad-. 
monish them: you will be put in mind how to. dis-. 
pose of your time in christian visits, and learn the bet- 
ter to fulfil your ministry among them. 

§40. (V.) The things which I have spoken. hitherto, . 
have been a display of the best methods I can éoalan 
of, for the execution of the sacred office of the. minis. 
fry; and.so far as they are conformable to the word of . 
God, we may venture to say, these are your dufzes, my 
dear brother, and these are ours. It remains now to be, 
considered, in what manner. shall we ENForcE them. 
on our own consciences, and on yours? What solemn. 
abtestations shall I use to press these momentous 
concerns onall our hearts? What pathetic language 
shall I choose, what words of awful efficacy and divine, 
fervor, which may first melt our spirits into. softness, | 
and then imprint these duties upon'them with lasting. 
power? We exhort and charge you, we exhort and 
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charge, ourselves , by all that is serious and sacred, by 
all that is important and. everlasting, by all the solemn 
transactions between God and man which are past, 

and by all the more solemn and awful scenes which 
are yet to come; by all things in our holy religion 
which are dreadful and tremendous, and by all things 
inthis gospel, which are glorious and amiable, tin 
enly and divine. We charge you by all that is writ- 
ten in this book of God, according to which we shall 
be judged in the last day, by all the infinite and aston- 
ishing glories and terrors of an invisible world, and 
an unseen eternity; we charge and exhort you, we ex- 
hort and charge ourselves, that we all take heed to the 
ministry which we have received of the Lord Jesus 
that we fulfil it. 

§41. We charge you, and we charge ourselves by 
the decaying interest.of religion, and the withering 
state of Christianity at this day, that we do not increase 
this general and lamentable decay, this growing, and 
dreadful apostasy, by our slothful and careless manage- 
ment of the trust which is committed tous, It isa di- 
vine interest indeed, but declining; it is a heavenly 
cause, but among us it is sinking and dying. O let us 
stir up our hearts, and all that is within us, and strive 
mightily in prayer and in preaching to revive the work 
of God, and beg earnestly that God, by a fresh and 
abundant effusion ofhis Spirit, would revive his work 
among us. Revive thy own work, O Lord, in the 
midst of these years of sin and degeneracy, nor let us 
labor in vain. Where is thy zeal, O Lord, and thy 
strength, the sounding of thy bowels and thy mercies? 
Are they restrained? O iet us rouse our souls with all 
holy fervor, to fulfil our ministry, for it will be a dread- 
ful reproach upon us, and a burden too heavy for us to 
bear, if we let the cause of Christ and godliness die 
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under our hands, for want: of a lively zeal, and pious | 
fervor, and faithfulness in our ministrations. = 

§42. We entreat, we exhort and charge you, and 
we charge ourselves, by the solemn and awful circum- 
stances of a dying bed, and the thoughts of conscience 
in that important hour, when we shall enter into the 
world of spirits, that we take heed to the ministry 
which we have received: surely that hour is hastening 
upon us, when our heads will lie upon a dying pillow. 
When a few more mornings and evenings have visited 
our windows, the shadows of a long night will begin to 
spread themselves over us: in that gloomy hour, con- 
science will review the behavior of the days that are 
past, will take account of the conduct of our whole lives, 
and will particularly examine our labors and cares in 
our sacred office. Oh may we ever dread the thoughts 
of making bitter work for repentance in that hour, and 
of treasuring up terrors for a death-bed, by a careless 
and useless ministry! 

§43. We qher and charge you, and we charge our- 
selves, by our gathering together before the throne of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the solemn account we must 
there give of the ministry with which he hath entrusted 
us, that we prepare, by our present zeal and labor, to 
render that most awful scene peaceful to our souls, and 
the issue ofit joyful and happy. Let us look forward 
to that illustrious and tremendous appearance, when 
our Lord shall come with ten thousands of his holy 
angels to inquire into the conduct of men, and particu- 
larly of the ministers of his kingdom here on earth. 
Let us remember that we shall be examined inthe light 
of the flames of that day, what we have done with his 
gospel which he gave us to preach! What we have 
done with his promises of rich salvation, which he 
scnt us to offer ir his name! What is become of the 
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souls committed to our care! O that we may give up 
our account with joy, and not with grief, to the J udge 
of the living and the dead, in that aibrioas that dread- 
ful and dea hour! 

§44. We charge and warn you, my dear brother, pail 
we warn and charge ourselves, by all the terrors vit: 
ten in this divine book, and by all the indignation and 
vengeance of God, which we are sent to display before 
a sinful world; by all the torments and agonies of hell, 
which we are commissioned to denounce against im- 
penitent sinners, in order to persuade men to turn to 
God, and receive and obey the gospel, that we take 
heed to our ministry that we fulfil it. This vengeance 
and these terrors will fall upon our souls, and that 
with intolerable weight, with double and immortal 
anguish, if we have trifled with these terrible solemni- 
ties, and made no use of these awful scenes to awaken 
men to lay hold of the offered grace of the gospel. 
Knowing therefore the terrors of the Lord, let us per- 


-suade men, for we must all stand before the judgment 


seat of Christ, to receive according to our works.* 
§45. Inthe last place, we entreat, we exhort and 

charge you, by all the joys of paradise, and the bles- 

sings of an eternal heaven which are our hope and 


support under all our labors, and which id the name 


of Christ, we offer to sinful, perishing men, and invite 
them to partake thereof. Can we speak of such joys 
and glories with a sleepy heart and indolent language? 
Can we invite sinners, who are running headlong into 
hell, to return and partake of these felicities, and not 
be excited to the warmest forms of address, and the 
most lively and engaging methods of per suasion? What 
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scenes of brightness and delight can animate the lips 
and language of an orator, if the glories and the j joys 
of the Christian’s heaven and our immortal hopes can- * 
not doit? We charge and entreat you therefore, and 
we charge ourselves, by the shining recompenses 
which are promised to faithful ministers, that we keep 
this glory ever in view, and awaken our dying zeal in 
our sacred work. . , ret agen 


ON THE EVIL AND DANGER OF NEGLECT- 
paeoAteooh HE UNGIQULS on. 2 eH 


BY REY. PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. 


§. Introductery Remarks. (i.) The neglect of souls is highly criminal. 
§2. (1i.) A readiness in men to excuse themselves for it. §3—5. (iii.) 
These excttses might often be over-ruled §6. An apology for the au- 
thor’s intended closeness of address, §7. The subject stated. §8—10. 
(1.) What excuses may be offered for neglecting souls. 1. That 
we do something considerable for that purpose. §11. 2. That the care 
of particular persons more properly belongs to others. $12. 3, That 
we have much other business. §13. Recreation. §14. Studies. 615. 
Pleasures of literature. §16, An address to young ministers. §17. 
Over-artful composition of sermons. §18, 19. That our attempts might 
displease our people. §20. (II.) The great evit of that neglect. §21. 
1. The death of the soul, §22 9. How many souls die around us. 

+ §23 3. The divine provision to prevent their death. §24. 4, The pe- 
culiar obligations we are under to endeavor after their preservation, 
as Christians. §25. As ministers, obliged by the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, and, §26. Our personal engagement. §927. (IIT:) APPLICATION 
in practical inferences. 1. Yo humble ourselves deeply, while we re- 
member our faults. §28.2. Seriously consider what methods are to 
be taken for the time to come. 


§1. “IF thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn 
unto death, and those that are ready to be slain: if thou 
sayest, Behold, we knew it not: doth not he that pon- 
dereth the heart, consider it? and he that keepeth thy 
soul, doth not he know it? and shall not he render to 
every man according to his works?”* 

For the explication of these words, I would offer 
three plain and obvious remarks: 

(i.) That the omission, which is here charged as so 
displeasing to God, though immediately referring to 
men’s natural lives, must surely imply that the neglect 
of their souls is much more criminal. | 

The text strongly implies, that we shall. be exposed 
to guilt and condemnation, before God, by forbearing 
to deliver them that are drawn-unto death, and those 
that are ready to be slain. This must directly refer to 


* Proy. xxiv, 11, 12; 
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innocent persons, brought into visible and extreme dan- 
ger by some oppressive enemy, either by the sudden as~ 
sault ofa private person, or by some unjust prosecution 
under forms of law; and may particularly extend to 
cases, where we have reason to believe a capital sen- 
tence has been passed, in consequence of false witness, 
detected before execution is done.* And if the neglect 
of that be (as you see it is) represented as highly crim- 
inal, it must be a much more heinous crime, by any 
neglect of ours, to permit the ruin of men’s souls, with- 
out endeavoring after their recovery, when they are, . 
as it were drawn away to the extremest danger of 
eternal death, and are ready to be slain by the sword of 
divine justice. | 
§2. (i1.) The text seems to suppose that men would 
be ready to excuse themselves for this neglect. It is true 
indeed, that at the first sight of a miserable object, we 
naturally find a strong impulse to endeavor to relieve 
it. Our hearts, as it were spring in our bosoms, and 
urge us forward, to exert ourselves on such an occasion, 
which seems to be intimated by that word, which we 
render forbear, which often signifies to check, restrain, 
and hold back a person from what he is eager on doing. 
But the wise man intimates, there may be danger of 
suppressing these generous sallies of the soul, on the 
first view of the object; of suffering our charity to cool, 
and then of searching out apology for our inactivity. 
You may be ready to say, Behold we knew ié not. “I 
did not particularly see the danger; I did not, however 
apprehend it to be so extreme: or, I did not know the 
“ It was allowed among the Jews, that if any person could oHer any 
thing in favor of a prisoner, after sentence was passed, he might be heard 
before execution was done; and therefore it was usual, (as the Mischna 
says) that when a man was led to execution, a cryer went before him, 
and proclaimed, ‘*This man is now going to be executed for such a 


crime, and such and such are witnesses against him; whoever knows 
him to be innocent, let him come forth and make it appear” 
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innocence of the person in danger; or, if I did believe 
it, I knew not how to deliver him. I did not think the 
interposition of such a person as myself could be of 
any importance in such an affair. _I.was sorry to see 
innocence overborne, and weakness oppressed; but I 
was myself too weak to contend with the mightier op- 
pressor; too poor, too ignorant, or too busy, to meddle 
in an affair, where those who were much my superiors 
were concerned, and had determined the case. I had no 
obligations to the person in danger; I had no concern 
with him, nor any thing to do to embarrass myself 
with his affairs.” If these excusses be just, it is well. 
' Nevertheless, the text supposes, 

§3, (ili.) That these excuses might often be over-ri- 
ed, by an appeal to men’s consciences, asin the sight 
of God. | 

Doth not he that pondereth the heart consider 1? 
Asifhe should have said “it is an easy thing to excuse 
omissions, so that a fellow creature shall have nothing 
to reply; but whoever thou art that readest. these 
words, I charge thee to remember that it is compara- 
tively a very little matter to be judged of man’s judg- 
ment; he that judgeth thee is the Lord:* and he that 
pondereth the heart: He weighs, in a most accurate 
balance, all its most secret sentiments. I therefore cut 
off all chicane and trifling debate at once, by placing 
thee in his presence, and laying open thy conscience | 
there. Thou canst answer me; but canst thou answer 
the heart-searching God? Does not He, the great Fath- 
er of spirits, see, in every instance, how inferior spirits 
conduct themselves? Does He not precisely know the 
situation in which thy heart was, at the very moment 
in question? Thou sayest thou knewest it not: but he 


\ 


* 1 Cor. iv, 3,4. 
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is witness whether thou indeed didst, or didst not 
know it. And he also sees all the opportunities and 
advantages which thou hadst for knowing it; all the 
hints, which might have been traced out, te, open a 
more explicit and particular knowledge; every glimpse 
which thou hadst when thou wast (like the priest, 
when he spied at a distance the wounded traveller) 
passing by on the other sides and. cen ene to 
look the contrary way.” 

§4. Nor was it in vain, that the Wise man anaadl 
his expostulation in a different form. He that keepeth 
thy soul, doth not he know 7? Asif he had said, “con- 
sider God as keeping thine own soul; as holding it in 
life;t as preserving thy spirit, by his continued visita- 
tion;t and then say, O thou that neglectest the life of 
thy brother, whether he must not be highly displeased 
with that neglect? May he not reasonably expect, that 
while He, the Lord of heaven and earth, condescends 
to become thy guardian, thou shouldst learn of 
him, and be according to thine ability, and in thy 
sphere, a guardian to the whole human race, and 
shouldst endeavor, in every instance, to ward: off dan- 
ger from the life, from the soul of thy brother?” 

§5. And that these thoughts may enter into the mind 
with all their weight, it is added once. more, in this 
pointed form of intemegahons will not He render to 
every man according to his works? “1 appeal to thine 
own heart, is He not a Being of infinite moral, as well 
as natural perfections, and will He not, as the judge of . 
all the earth, do right?§ Would He not have remem- 
bered and rewarded thy generous care for the preser- 
vation of the miserable creature in question? Aad, on 
the other hand, will He not reckon with thee for such 
a failure?) Human laws, indeed, cannot punish such 


* Luke x,81. + Psalm lxvi, 9. + Job x, 12. § Gen. xviii, 35. 
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neglects; but the Supreme Legislator can, and will do 
it. Think of these things, and guard against such 
fatal negligence in every future instance. Think of 
them, and humble thyself ceeply before God, for 
every past instance in wep such guilt has been in- 
curred.” 

§6. God is my witness, that I mean not to insinuate 
the least disrespectful thought, with regard to any one. 
of you. Nevertheless, permit me to say it without 
offence, (for I say it in the fear of God and with the 
sincerest deference and friendship to you) I am afraid, 
the extensive and important obligations of the ministe- 
rial office are not generally considered, and remembered 
among us as they ought. I apprehend much more 
might be done for the honor of God and the good of 
souls, than is commonly done, even by those who, in 
the main, have a principle of true religion in their hearts; 
by those who keep up the exercise of public worship in 
a regular and honorable manner, and.appear not only 
irreproachable in their conversation, but, if considered 
as in private life, bringing forth the fruits of righteous- 
ness. The learned, the wise, the virtuous, the pious, 
minister, is, I fear, often negligent of a considerable 
part of his trust and charge; and thereby fails to deliver, 
as he might, those that are drawn unto death, and per- 
haps are just ready to be slain. 

§7. To'awaken our spirits, therefore, from that in- 
sensibility, in this respect, into which they are so ready 
to fall, I shall take the liberty, 

I. Briefly to consider, what eacuses we may be most 
ready to offer, for neglecting the souls of men. , 

II. Seriously to represent the great evil of that neg- 
lect in the sight of God, notwithstanding all those ex- 
cuses. After which, 

III. I shall add a few hints, by way of reflection, as 
the time may admit. 
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§8. (I.) Iam to consider, what excuses we may be 
ready to make, for neglecting to do our utmost for the 
salvation of men’s souls. Particularly, 

I. That we do something considerable for that pur- 
pose:—That we take care for their instruction in pub- . 
lic; reading the word of God to them, when they are 
assembled together in his house; explaining, and en- 
forcing it, in our expositions and sermons; presenting. 
prayers and praises to God, in their name; and, at 
proper seasons, administering the sacraments, in such a 
manner as we judge most agreeable to the institution 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. . 

And so far indeed it is well: and a most wise and 
gracious appointment of our blessed Redeemer it is, 
that such, ordinances should be administered on solemn, 
stated days, and by men appropriated to that employ- 
ment; in consequence of which, such knowledge is dis- 
persed, as is, through the divine blessing, effectual for 
the salvation of many souls. And I am not afraid to 
say, that this would make the Christian ministry, even 
in the hands of ignorant, careless, and vicious men, a 
blessing to the nation where it is ‘settled, so long as 
reading the Scriptures, and almost any kind of prayers 
in an intelligible language, make a part of divine 
service in their assemblies. Much more then will it be 
so, in the hands of wise, sober, and religious men. 

§9. But while we are thus pleading our diligence 
and care in the administration of public ordinances, it 
will be kindness to ourselves, seriously to ask our own, 
hearts, at least, how they are administered. It isa very 
important trust, to have the management of men’s re- 
ligious hours committed to us; their seasons of social 
worship being, comparatively, so short, and so infinite- 
ly momentous. Methinks, we do almost, as. it were, 
put our own lives in our hand while we undertake it, 


ee 
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and may justly tremble on the view of that awful ac- 
count which we are to give of it. 

I hope, sirs, we have the testimony of our own con- 
sciences before God, that we do not, on these solemn 
occasions, content ourselves with cold essays on mere 
moral subjects, however acutggphilosophical, or polite; 
nor make it our main business, in our sermons, to seek 
the ornament and elegance of words, the refinements 
of criticism, or the nice arrangement of various com- 
plex and abstruse argumentations. When we speak, in 
the name and presence of God, to immortal creatures, 
on the borders of eternity, I hope we entertain our hear- 
ers with plain, serious, and lively discourses, on the most 
important doctrines of Christianity; in their due con- | 
nexion, and their relation to each other, in «such a 
manner, aS we, on mature consideration, do verily 
believe may have the most effectual tendency to bring 
them to God through Christ, and to produce and pro- 
mote in their hearts, through the divine blessing, the 
great work of regeneration and holiness. I hope and 
trust, that God is our witness, and that the people of 
our charge are witnesses, that not one of those who 
diligently attend on our ministry, though but for a few 
succeeding Sabbaths, can fail to learn the way of salva- 
tion, as exhibited in the gospel; and that we speak of 
it,as those that are in earnest, and do, from our very 
souls, desire to answer. the great ends of our mihistry, 
in the prosperity of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the 
eternal happiness of those invaluable souls whom he 
has committed to our care. Otherwise we may incur 
great and fatal guilt, though public worship be con- 
stantly and decently carried on, and though a reason- 
able proportion of time be employed in it, with numer- 
ous and attentive auditories; to whom we may be as_ 
’ the lovely ane of one that has a pleasant. voice; 
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while in the ears of God, for: want of that fervent 
charity, which should dictate and animate all, we are 
but as sounding brass, or as a tinkling cymbal. 

§10. But granting, as I would willingly suppose, and 
as with relation to you, my brethren, I do firmly be- 
lieve, all these reflections can be answered with satis- 
faction: here is indeed a part of your duty honorably 
performed, and an important part of it too. But is that 
part, though ever so important, to be substituted for the 
whole? The diligent inspection of our flock, pastoral 
visits, the observation of the religious state of families, 
personal exhortations,admonitions,and cautions.byword 
or letter, as prudence shall direct, catechising children, 
promoting religious associations among the younger 
and the elder people of our charge, and the strict and 
resolute exercise of discipline in the several churches 
over which we preside; are these no parts of our office? 
Will we say it with our dying breath, will we main- 
tain it before the tribunal of Christ, that they did not 
belong to the Christian ministry? And if not, will our 
eare in other parts of it be allowed as a sufficient ea- 
cuse before him, for our total omission of these? We 
bave preached and prayed, and administered the sa- 
craments. ‘I'hese things we should indeed have done; 
and when we had taken the care of congregations upon 
us, we could hardly avoid it; but surely our own con- 
sciences will, now or hereafter, tell us, that we ought 
not to have left the others undone. But we may per- 
haps for a while elude the conviction, by pleading, 

$11. 2. That the care of particular persons more 
properly belongs to others; and especially to heads of 
families, who have .nore opportunities of being ser- 
viceable to those under their charge, and indeed have 
the. most immediate concern in them. It certainly 
_ does. But does it belong to them alone? or if he did, g° 
not they belong to us, and to our care? and isit not th 

tes — 
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part of every superior officer of a society to see to it, 
that the subaltern officers be careful and diligent in the 
discharge of their duty? And in this case, are we to 
take it for granted, that, in our respective congrega- 
tions, heads of families are so of course? That they — 
pray in their families; that they read the Scriptures and 
other good books there, especially on the evening of 
the Lord’s day: that they catechise their children, and 
solemnly press upon them, and upon their servants, the 
serious care of practical religion? Are we roundly to 
conclude, without any far ther i inquiry, that all this is 
done, and done in so diligent, and so prudent a man- 
ner, as that there is no need of any particular exhorta- 
tions, instructions, or admonitions from us? Would to | 
God, there were any one congregation in the whole 
kingdom, of which this might reasonably be presumed 
to be the case! But if it were indeed so, would not our 
concurrence with these wise and pious heads of fami- 
lies, in so good but so difficult a work, encourage and 
strengthen them to prosecute it with greater cheerful- 
ness and vigor? Would it not quicken both their cares 
and their endeavors? And might it not, by the divine 
blessing, promote the success of them? Might it not 
gain on the minds of children and servants, to see that 
we do not think it beneath us, tenderly to care for 
their souls? And might not our tender and condescend- 
ing regards to them in private, by convincing them how 
well we mean them, render our public labors more ac- 
ceptable and useful to thém? Now we well know, that 
the children and servants of the present generation are 
the hopes of the next; as they are probably those, that 
in their turns will be parents and governors of familiess 
whose children and servants, when they arise, will one 
way or another feel the happy or unhappy conse- 
quences of our fidelity or neglect? And when such af- 
fairs age in question, shall we allow ourselves to plead, 
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§12. 3. That we have so much other business, and 
such various engagements of a different kind, that we 
cannot possibly attend to these things? 

But give me leave, my brethren, to observe, that the 
question here is not, whether we can find out other 
agreeable ways. of filling up our time? but whether 
those other ways are more important, and whether that 
different manner of employing it be more acceptable 
in the sight of God, and will turn to a better account 
in that great day, when our conduct is to be finally re- 
viewed by Him? We must indeed have our seasons of 
recreation, and our seasons, of study: but it will 
easily appear, that no regards to either of these will 
vindicate*or excuse our neglect of the private duties we 
owe to.our flock, in giving diligence to know their 
their state; and being careful to teach them, not only 
publicly, but from house to. house. 

$13. Recreation, to be sure, can afford no just apol- 
ogy for neglecting it; since to. follow this employment 
prudently, might be made a kind of recreation from the 
labors of a sedentary and studious life. A grave and 

_ severe recreation! you will perhaps say: Grave indeed, 
1 will acknowledge it to be; but not therefore to a se- 
rious: mind less delightful. So much of those two 
noblest and sweetest exercises of the soul, devotion and 
benevolence, would naturally mingle with these pious 
cares and tender addresses, as would renew the strength 
which had been exhausted in our studious hours, iid 
the manly, shall [ say, or rather the godlike joy it 
would administer, would quite discountenance that 
which. we find in the gay indulgences of a humorous 

and facetious conversation; though I see no necessity 
of forbidding that, at. proper intervals, so far as its 
ehecrfulness is consistent with wisdom and religion. 
And [am sure, that if we can turn our seasons of re- 
cess from study, to so profitable an account as would 
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be answered by the duties which you know I have 
now in view, it will be a most happy art, well becom- 
ing one who is truly prudent, and would therefore 
husband his time to the best purposes for eternity; in 
which view it is evident, that the smallest fragments 
of it, like the dust of gold, are too valuable to be lost. 

§14. The great proportion of time to be given to 
our studies, will, no doubt, be urged, as a yet more 
material excuse. But here it is obvious to reply, that 
a prudent care in the duties [am now recommending, 
is very consistent with our employing a great deal of 
time in study; and particularly, with our giving it, what 
I hope we shall always learn to value and redeem, our 
morning hours, to which some of the evening may also 
be added. And if these will not generally suffice, give 
me leave to ask, What are those important studies 
that would thus engross the whole of our time, except- 
ing what is given devotion, and to what is generally 
called recreation? 

§15. I have had some little taste of the pleasures of 
literature myself, and have some reason to hope I shall 
not be suspected of any prejudice against it; nor am I 
at all inclined to pass those contemptuous censures on 
the various branches of it,in which ignorance and 
sloth are often, with strange stupidity, or with yet 
stranger assurance, secking, and it may be finding a 
refuge. But on such an occasion I must freely say, 
‘that I fear many things, which employ a very large 
portion of our retired time, are studied rather as polite 
amusements to our own minds, than as things which 
seem to have any apparent subserviency to the glory 
of God, and.the edification of our flock; and conse- 
quently, I fear, they will stand as articles of abatement, 

if I may so express it,in our final account; and when 
_ they come to be made manifest, will be found works 
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that shall be burnt, as being no better, in the Divine 
esteem, “than wood, hay, and stubble,” how beauti- 
fully soever they may have been varnished, or gilded 
over, | 

§16. Let me here, in particular, address myself to 
my younger brethren, with a frankness, which may 
be to them more excuseable, while I urge them to a 
Christian self-denial upon this head, where perhaps it 
may be, of all others, the most difficult. I do not ap- 
prehend persons of your approved character to be in 
danger of other any kind of luxury and intemperance; 
put there is, if you will permit me so to call it, a sort 
of refined intellectual luxury, with regard to which I 
am jealous over you, lest you should be seduced into 
it, or rather, lest some of you be already ensnared by 

its specious charms. 

IT would not, my young friends, beso severe and 
eruel, as to desire you should be. confined from that 
high and elegant entertainment, which a person of ge- 
nius and taste will find in the masterly writings of the 
ancient orators, historians, and poets; or in those. polite 
and elegant pieces which our own and other modern 
Janguages may afford; from which the wise man, and 
the Christian, will learn many things of solid use; as 
well as matters of most delightful amusement. Neither 
would I pretend to forbid some mathematical and 
philosophical researches, into which you are initiated | 
in your academical course, and with which you will 
do well to retain and improve your acquaintance in 
the progress of life; both to strengthen your rational 
faculties by that strenuous exercise, and to improve 
your knowledge of the works of God; which will ap- 
pear great, wonide ful, and delightful, in proportion to 
the degree of satin and diligence with which they " 
' may be searched out. But it is one thing to taste of .. 
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these poignant and luscious fruits, and another to feed 
and live upon them: one thing to make the most no- 
ble and substantial parts of them our entertainment and 
refreshment; and quite another to make their circum- 
stantial curiosities the chief business of our study, and 
the favorite subjects of our most attentive inquiry. 
That true greatness and elevation of mind, which the 
gospel is so admirably calculated to produce, would 
teach us a much sublimer science: and if, for the sake 
of these little things, we neglect to pray for those whom 
Ged hath committed to our care, to inquire into their 
“religious state, to pursue them with suitable applica- 
tions and addresses, the time will come when we shall 
assuredly own, that we dearly purchased the most re- 
fined pleasures they could possibly give us: not to say 
how much greater and nobler pleasure we even now 
resign, while our duty is neglected. 

Oh! my brethren let us consider how fast we are 
posting through his dying life which God has assigned 
us, in which we are to manage concerns of infinite mo- 
ment; how fast we are passing on to the immediate 
presence of our Lord, to give up our account to him. 
You must judge for yourselves: but permit me to say, 
that, for my own part, I would not, for ten thousand 
worlds, be that man, who, when God shall ask him 
at last, how he has employed most of his time, while 
he continued a minister in his church, and had the 
care of souls, should be obliged to reply, “Lord, I have 
restored many corrupted passages in the ancient clas- 
sics, and illustrated many which were before obscure; 
I have cleared up many intricacies in chronology or 
peography; I have solved many perplexed cases in al- 
a 1 have refined on astronomical calculations; 
and left behind me many sheets on these curious and 
} It subjects, where the figures and characters are 
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ranged with the greatest exactness and truth: and these 
are the employments in which my life has been worn 
out, while preparations for tie pulpit, or ministrations 
in it, did not demand my immediate attendance.” 
Oh, sirs, as for the waters which are drawn from these 
springs, how sweetly soever they may taste to a curi- 
ous mind that thirsts for them, or to an ambitious 
mind which thirsts for the applause they sometimes 
procure, I fear there is often reason to pour them 
out before the Lord, with rivers of penitential tears, 
as the blood of souls which have been forgotten, 
while these trifles have been remembered and pursued. 
§17. Nor am I without my fears, that a great deal 
of studious time is lost in an over-artful composition 
of sermons, and in giving them such polish and orna- 
ment, as does not conduce to their usefulness, nor any 
way balance the labor employed in the work. If we 
do not diligently watch over our hearts, this will be an 
incense offered to our own vanity, which will render 
our sacrifice less acceptable to God, however we and 
our hearers may be delighted with the perfume, Great- 
er plainness and simplicity of speech might often be 
more useful to the bulk of our auditory, and perhaps 
more aéeeptable too; and, on the whole, it might be at 
least equally beautiful. For all that are not children in 
understanding know that there isa natural and manly 
kind of eloquence, arising from a deep sense of the 
subject, and an ardent love to the souls of our hearers, 
which is of all others the most to be desired and es- 
teemed. And though such discourses may be attend- 
-ed with some little inaccuracies, any may want some- 
thing of the varnish which exacter preparation might 
set on; yet, surely where a habit of speaking is for med 
by proper application, and the materials of.a sermon: 
are well digested in the mind, it will rise above a a- 
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sonable contempt. Andif, where more exact prepar- 
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ation is made, a care to preserve those niceties of com- 


position deaden the manner of the delivery, and take 


off either its solemnity, its vigor or its tenderness, I 
cannot but apprehend it as injurious to the character of 
the orator as to that of the Christian. The most cel- 


ebrated speakers, in judicial courts and in senates, have’ 


in all nations and ages pursued the method I now rec- 
ommend; and the most acceptable preachers have suc- 
cessfully attempted it. On the whole, permit me to 
say, it would be a fatal thing to barter away the souls 
of our people for the highest and justest reputation of 
speaking well; yet I fear there are many who in_ this 
view, do it for nought, and have not, in any sense, in- 
creased their wealth by the price.* But perhaps, af- 


ter all, the most plausible excuse may be that which I» 


have reserved as the last I shall mention, viz. 
§18. 4. That the attempts lam proposing might 
displease those that attend upon our ministry; upon 


which account it may seem, both with respect to them 


and ourselves, a necessary precaution of prudence to 


ME. 


decline them. ‘This is the lion in the street,t which we _ 


often plead, slothful as we too naturally are, for staying 
within doors, when our duty calls us abroad on these 
charitable errands: but I hope, on a nearer approach, 
it will! not be found so fierce, or so invincible, as a 
timorous imagination paints it. 

Methinks, brethren, we make a very unfavorable 
representation of the temper and character, not to say, 
of the breeding and understanding of our people, when 
we soreadily take it for granted that they will be dis- 
pleased with us, for addressing those exhortations to 
them in private, which they seem so desirous of receiv- 
ing from us in public. Let us ask our own conscien- 

an 
ote * Psalm xliy, 12, + Proy. xxvi, 13. 
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ces, would they all be displeased? If not the displeas- 
ure it might give to some, can be no excuse for neglect- 
ing it with regard to others. And are we indeed so 
miserable, as to be situated among whole congrega- 
tions, in whom ignorance, pride, and profaneness pre- 
yail to such a degree, that a minister who would be 
welcome among them, if he came only as a common 
visitant, should be looked updn with contempt or in- 
dignation, when he came expressly as a friend to their 
eternal interests, and would step out a little of the com- 
mon way for their. salvation. Ifthis were really our 
case, who would not say with the prophet, Oh that I 
had in the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men 
though it were but such a wretched cave as travellers 
find in a desert, that I might leave my people, and go 
from thena; for they be all an assembly of treacherous 
men!* of treacherous men indeed, if, while they call 
themselves Christians and protestants, yea, and profess 
to separate from their brethren on religious principles, 
they should think themselves injured and affrented by 
the exhortations of their ministers, while they would 
warn every man, and teach every man in all wisdom, 
that they might present them perfect in Christ.f But 
blessed be God, bad as the world is, there is no room 
to imagine this to be the case, or any thing like it. 
Perhaps, while we are delaying, and coldly deliberat- 
ing about it, many lively Christians under our care are 
earnestly praying that God may put such a thing into 
our hearts: and should we attempt it; I doubt not but 
they would receive us as angels of God, or even as 
Christ himself;t their love to us would be more abun- 
dantly confirmed, and their hearts cemented in closer 
bonds than they have yet known. And many others 
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would at least own that we acted in character, and 
maintained a more apparent consistency of behavior, 
if the affair were properly conducted. 

Did we indeed pretend to control them in the man- 
agement of their temporal affairs, or to exercise a 
lordly dominion over their faith and their conscience, 
they might justly be displeased: or did we craftily de- 
mand that they should lay opento us the secrets of 
their breasts in confession, their suspicions were par- 
donable, and their resentments reasonable. But it must 
be great malice and folly to suspect. any design of that 
infamous nature from our visiting them as_ pastors, 
with pious exhortations and aifectionate prayers, as 
those who are concerned for them, and their children,. 
and servants, that their souls may prosper and be in 
health.* A solicitude for the health of their bodies is 
esteemed friendship and gratitude, and inquiries con- 
cerning it seem but common decency: and can it of- 
fend them to find we are solicitous about that welfare 
which is infinitely more important, and by virtue of 
our office, our peculiar charge? 

§19. Yes, you will say, in one instance it will dis- 
please: for when we are obliged to. blame any thing 
which we see amiss in them, their pride will naturally 
take fire on such: an occasion; and perhaps those whem 
we have thought our best friends will become cur ene- 
mies, if we will venture to tell them such disagreeable 
truthst as fidelity may extort in some circumstances. 
This is, after all, the main difficulty; and, as I cannot 
wonder if it impress our minds, I pray God to forgive 
the perverseness of those that make it so great. Yet, 
surely it is possible to manage reproof so as that m 
most instances it shall oblige rather than provoke, {i 
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we tell our hearers of their faults privately; and if we 
do it with tenderness and respect: if we shew by our 
manner of speaking, that what we say proceeds from 
an humble fear lest we should displease God, betray our 
trust, and injure their souls by neglect; if at the same 
time our behavior to them be, as it surely should be, 
constantiy obliging: if we do our utmost, so far as truth 
and justice will permit, to guard and shelter their char- 
acter in the world; and bring our complaints of them 
to none but themselves: bad as the world is, I beheve 
few will quarrel with us upon this account; but we 
shall see, as Solomon observed, that “he who rebuketh 
aman will afterwerds find more favor than he that 
flattereth with his tongue.*” 
But supposing the worst that can happen, that folly 
and wickedness should prevail so far over all the ten- 
der and prudent address of the friend and the pastor, 
as to render us evil for so great a good, and hatred for 
so generous and so selfdenying an instance of love, 
how could that hatred be expressed? Seldom in any 
more formidable manner than by withdrawing from 
our ministry, and discontinuing what they have done 
for our support; for the revilings of persons of such a 
character can seldom hurt any but themselves. Now I 
hope, brethren, we shall always retain so much of a 
manly, not to say a Christian spirit, as to choose to re- 
trench some of our expenses, to forego some of the 
entertainments of life, to cast ourselves and families on 
Providence, or even, if it were necessary, to subsist in 
an honest and creditable poverty by the daily labor of 
our own hands; much rather than meanly to crouch to 
such haughty sinpers, and sacrifice duty, honor, and 
conscience, to the arrogance of their petulant temper. 


= 
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Let us fear God as we ought, and we shall find no- 
thing to fear from them; but we should be willing to 
imitate the fidelity and courage of the Baptist, though 
the wrath of a king might be provoked by it, and im- 
prisonment or martyrdom might be itsreward. I hope 
such considerations as these may effectually obviate the 
excuses which indolence or cowardice may be ready 
to form for our neglect of men’s souls; especially when 
we go on, 

§20. (II.) To pete the GREAT EvIL of that neg- 
lect, as it appears in the sight of God, notwithstanding 
all these excuses, or any of the like kind, with which 
Wwe may endeavor to palliate it. 

But who can fully represent it, as it appears to His 
capacious and all penetrating view! What human mind 
can conceive the infinite ewal! It is not, sirs, a subject, 
on which to display the wantonness of wit, or the col- 
orings of artificial harangue; a terrible kind of solem- 
nity attends it, and I attempt the display of it with 
fear and trembling. If it seems a light matter to us, 
to forbear to deliver those that in this sense are drawn 
unto death, and them that are thus ready to perish, 
consider, my brethren, and Oh, may my own con- 
science always consider, what the death of the soul is;— 
how many wretched souls are continually dying 
around us;—what gracious provision God has made 
to prevent it;—and what peculiar obligations we are 
under, to labor to the utmost for the preservation of 
their lives. 

§21. 1. Let us think, what the death of the soul is. 

The apostle James intimates, that it isa thought of 
ggeat importance, when he says, “He that shail turn a 
sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from 
death.” Asif he had said, Do but reflect what that 
is, and you will find your success is its own reward. 
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We well know that to save a soul from death is not 
merely to prevent the extinction of its being, though 
even that were much; but to prevent its positive, its 
lasting, its eternal misery. It is to prevent its being 
slain by the pointed and flaming sword of divine 
Justice. : 

It is a tragical spectacle to behold a criminal dying 
by human laws, even where the methods of execution 
are gentle; as, through the lenity of ours, they gene- 
rally are amongst us; and I doubt not, but it would 
grieve us to the heart, to see any who had been under 
our ministerial care in that deplorable circumstance. 
But Oh, how much more deeply must it pierce our 
very souls, to see them led forth to that last dreadful 
execution, with those of whom Christ shall say, “As 
for these mine enemies, who would not that I should 
reign over them, bring them forth, and slay them be- 
fore me!”* Oh, how will it wound us to hear the begin- 
ning of those cries and wailings which must never end! 
How shall we endure the reflections, “These wretches 
are perishing for ever, In part because I would nof 
take any pains to attempt their salvation!” And is this 
so strange a supposition, that some, once under our 
ministry, may then perish in our sight? Would to God, 
that it were less probable! But, on the contrary, let us, 

§22, 2. Consider, how many souls, precious and 
immortal as they are, seem to be continually dying 
around us, : hs 

Are there but few that miscarry? Let Peter inform 
us, when he says, that “the righteous scarcely are 
suaved.”+ Yea, let our Lord himself inform us, when 
he says, “Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it; where- 
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as Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to 
destruction, anid many there be that go in thereat.”* 
We grieve to see epidemical distempers prevailing 
around us, we are ready, as Providence calls us, to 
visit the sick and the dying; and could take little plea- 
sure in our health, if we did not endeavor to succor 
them, as we have opportunity. But let us look round 
and see whether that distemper which threatens the 
death of souls be not epidemical indeed. With all the 
-_ allowances which that charity can make which believ- 
eth all things, and hopeth all things,t which it can with 
any shadow of reason hope and believe; must we not 
own that there are marks of eternal death on many? 
and that there are many more in whom we can see 
nothing which looks like a token of spiritual life? So 
that the best we can say of them is, that possibly there 
may be some latent sparks of it concealed in the heart, 
which as yet produce no effect to the honor of their 
profession, or the benefit of the world. In the mean 
time, sinners are spreading the infection of their infi- 
delity and their vices far and wide; as if, like some 
illustrious wretches that have been miscalled heroes, 
they accounted the destruction of numbers their glory. 
Can we behold such a contagion spreading itself even 
in the Christian church, which ought to be healthful 
as the regions of paradise, and not bitterly lament it 
before God? Or can we seriously Jament it, and not 
endeavor its redress?. Especially when we consider, 
§23. 3. What gracious provision God hath made to 
prevent their death: “Is there not indeed Balm in 
Gilead? Is there not a Physician there?{ even this 
glorious gospel of the blessed God, whose eflicacy we 
have so often heard of, and seen? And shall they yet 
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perish? Adored be the riches of divine grace, we know 
(and it is infinitely the most important part of all our 
knowledge) that there is a rich and free pardon pro- 
claimed to all that will sue for it, and accept the bene- 
fit in a proper, that is, a grateful manner; for cordial 
acceptance and real gratitude are all its demands. One 
would expect the tidings should be as life to the dead: 
but we see how coldly they are received; how shame- 
fully they are slighted; how generally, yea, how obsti- 
nately they are rejected. And what is the consequence? 
Refusing to believe on the Son of God, they shall 
not see life, but the wrath of God abiding on 
them,?* with an additional weight of vengeance, as it 
well may. Now is not this enough to make our very 
hearts bleed, to think that immortal souls should die 
under the gospel; yea, die under aggravated guilt and 
ruin? So that instead of being any thing the better for 
this delightful message of peace and grace, they should 
be for ever the worse for it; and have reason to wish, 
throughout all eternity, they had never seen the faces, 
nor heard the voices of those that brought it, but had 
been numbered among the sinners of Tyre and.Sidon, 
of Sodom and Gomorrah.” + 
if we do not, on the express authority of our Lord, 
believe this to be the case with regard to impenitent 
sinners under the gospel, we are not Christians even of 
the lowest class. But if we do believe it, and are not 
affected with it so far as to endeavor their recovery, I 
see not how any regard to our own temporal interest, 
or that of others, can entitle us to the character, either 
of prudence or humanity; even though we had not 
been distinguished by a public office in the church, but 
had passed through life in the station of the obscurest 
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among our hearers. But it is impossible I should do 
justice to my argument, if I do not urge, 

§24. 4. The Soaeidetation of the peculiar obliga: 
tions we are under to endeavor the preservation of 
souls, not only in virtue of our experience as Christians, 
but of our office as ministers. 

If we were only to consider our experiences as we 
are Christians, if we have any thing more than the 
empty name, that consideration might certainly afford 
us a very tender argument to awaken our compassion 
to the souls of others. We know what it is ourselves 
to be upon the brink of destruction, and in that sad 
circumstance to obtain mercy; and shall we not 
extend mercy to others? We have looked to Jesus, 
that we might live; and shall we not point him out to 
them? We ie tasted that the Lord is gracious; and 
shall we not desire to communicate the same happy 
relish of his grace to all about us? He has magnified 
the riches of his pardoning love to us; and shall we not, 
with David, resolve that we will endeavor to teach 
transgressors his ways, and. labor to promote the 
conversion of sinners unto him?* Even now he is 
keeping our souls, his visitation preserves our spirits;+ 
and, as it is by his grace that we are what we are,{ 
it is by having obtained heip from him that we con- 
tinue unto this day:§ and shallhis grace daily bestow- 
ed upon us be in vain? shall not we have compassion 
on our fellow servants, as the Lord continually hath 
pity on us?|| 

§25. But our office as minister's completes the obli- 
gation, when we consider the view in which the 
word of God represents that office, and the view in 
which we ourselves have received it. 


* Ps, li, 13, { Job x, 12. £1 Cor. xv, 10. § Acts xxvi, 22. 
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As for the former of these, we are all acquaint- 
ed with those representations; and it is greatly to be 
wished, for our own sake and that of our people, they 
may be very familiar to our minds. Let us often 
listen with becoming attention to the blessed God as 
speaking to us in those words which he once address- 
ed to the prophet Ezekiel, that faithful, approved ser- 
vant of the Lord; “Son of man, I have made thee a 

watchman to the house of Israel; therefore hear the 
word at my mouth, and give them warning from me: 
when I say to the wicked, thou shalt surely die; and 
thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the 
wicked from his evil ways to save his life; the same 
wicked man shall die in his iniquity, but his blood will 
{ require at thine hand.”* And _ with apparent rea- 
son may the sentinel be punished for the desolation 
which the enemy makes ES instead of watching, he 
sleeps. 

We are elsewhere represented as men of God, as 
soldiers of Jesus Christ,t as made overseers or bishops 
by the Holy Ghost,{ as under-shepherds in subordina- 
tion to Christ, the great shepherd and bishop of souls:|j 
and should not the thought, gentle asit is, awaken 
us to diligent inspection over the sheep he Rasceenie: 
ted to our care? Otherwise we are but images of shep- 
herds; as it is represented in those lively and awful 
words of God, by Zechariah, which methinks might 
strike terror and trembling into many, who in the eye 
of the world may seem the happiest of their brethren: 
“Woe to the Idol Shepherd, that leaveth the flock.” 
The sword of divine vengeance, which by his negli- 
gence he has justly incurred, shall be upon his arm, 
and upon his right eye; upon that eye which should 
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have watched over the flock, and that am which 
should have been stretched out for its rescue; so that 
he shall be deprived of those capacities he abused, 
and be made miserable in proportion to that abuse; for 
his arm shall be clean dried up, and his right eye 
shall be utterly darkened. Such we know are the 
pathetic views which the Scripture gives us of our of- 
fice, and of the guilt and danger attending the neglect. 

$26. I might, if my time would admit, farther urge 
the views with which we have ourselves received af, 
and engaged in it. Most of us, when we undertook 
the pastoral charge, solemnly recorded our vows be- 
fore God; ‘that we would endeavor, with all diligence 
and zeal, to attend to the services of this holy function; 
that we would be instant in season and out of season, 
and labor to discharge the private, as well as public du- 
ties of the ministerial life. These vows of God are 
upon us; and every ordination of any of our brethren 
at which we assist, adds a farther and solemn obliga- 
tion tothem. Let us therefore take the greatest care 
that we do not deal decettfully and unfaithfully both 
with God and man. For it is most evident, that though 
the neglect of immortal souls is very criminal in every 
rational creature, it is most of all soin us who have so 
deliberately and so publicly undertaken the charge of 
them, : 

It would indeed, in this case, not only be cruelty to 
them, but the basest treachery and ingratitude to our 
oreat Lord, who has lodged such a trust in our hands; 
a trust, which evidently lies so near his heart. Having 
redeemed his people with his own blood, he commits 
them to our care; and having acquired to himself the 
most tender claim to our love that can be imagined, he 
eraciously requires this evidence of it, that we should 
feed his sheep, yea, his lambs; so putting our office i 
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the most amiable and tender view, and bringing in 
every sentiment of grateful friendship to excite our 
diligence in it. Tower we may regard it, I doubt 
not but our blessed Redeemer considers it as the great- 
est favor, and the highest honor he could have con- 
ferred upon us; that, being returned to his throne in 
the heavens, he should choose us to negotiate his cause 
and interest on earth, and should consign over to our 
immediate care that Gospel he brought dowa from 
heaven, and those souls which he died to save; and 
that he should make it the delightful labor of our life 
to follow him in his own profession and employment. 
to be, of all our fellow creatures, his most immediate 
representatives, and in humble subordination to him, 
saviors of men. Does not the very mention of it cause 
our hearts to elow with a fervent desire and generous 
ambition of answering so high ‘a confidence? Could 
any one of us endure the thought of betraying it? 

_ How could we, in that case, lift up our faces before 
him, when we shall, as we certainly must, see him eye 
to eye.“ Yes, my brethren, let us every hour recollect 
it; our Master will ere long come and reckon with 
us: He will render. to ev very man according to his 
works, as my text expresses it in exact harmony with 
the language of the New Testament.¢ ‘And which of 
us would not'then wish to appear before him, as those 
that have been fatthfully attached to his cause, and 
have distinguished themselves by a zeal for his service? 
Shall we then, any of us, repent of our activity in so 
good a work? Shall we wish that we had given more 
of our time to the pursuit of secular interest, or the 
curiosities of literature, and Jess to the immediate care 
of souls? Oh, my brethren, let us be wise in_ time. 
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We have but one life to spend on earth; and that a 
very short one too: let us make the best of it; and 
lay it out in such kind of employmenits as we verily 
believe will give us most satisfaction in the closing mo- 
ments of it, and when eternity is opening upon us, 
It is easy to form plausible excuses for such a conduct: 
but our own hearts and consciences would answer us, 
if we would seriously ask them, what the course of 
life in the ministerial office is which will then afford 
the most comfortable review, and through the riches 
of divine grace, the most pleasing prospect.—I should 
now proceed, : 

§27. (III.) To the farther appLication of these 
things, in some practical inferences from them: 

1. You have all, 1 doubt not, prevented me in re- 
flecting on the reason we have to humble ourselves 
ied in the presence of the blessed God, while we 
remember our faults this day.* Ido not indecd at all 
question, but that many of us have set before our peo- 
ple lifeand death;t and have in our public addresses | 
urged their return to God, by the various considera- 
tions of terror and of love, which the thunders of mount 
Sinai, and the grace of mount. Zion have taught us. 
We have on great occasions visited them, and entered 
into some serious discourse with them; and have often, 
and I would hope more or less daily, borne them on 
our hearts before God in our seasons of devout retire- 
ment. Blessed be God that in these instances we 
have, in any degree, approved ourselves faithful! It 
must give us pleasure in the review. But, Oh, why 
have net our prayers been more frequently presented, 
and more importunately enforced? Why have we not 
been more serious and more pressing In our private 
addresses to. them, and more attentive in our contrivan- 
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ces, if | may so express it, to catch them in the net of 
_ the gospel? Let us ask our own consciences this day, 
as inthe presence of God, if there be not reason to 
apprehend that some who were once our hearers, and 
it may be our dear friends too, have perished through 
our neglect; and are gone to eternal destruction for 
want of our more prudent, more affectionate, and 
-more zealous care for their deliverance? In these in-’ 
stances, my brethren, though it is dreadful to say it, and’ 
to think it, yet it is most certain that we have been, in 
part, accessary to their ruin; and have reason to say, 
with trembling hearts, and with weeping eyes, Deliver 
us from blood-guiltiness, from the blood of these un- 
happy souls, Oh God, thou God of our salvation! 
And we have need, with all possible earnestness, to 
renew our application to the blood and righteousness 
of a Redeemer; not daring to mention any services of 
our own as matter of confidence in his presence; how 
highly soever others may have esteemed them, who 
eandidly look on the little we do, and perhaps make 
more charitable excuses for our neglect, than we our- 
selves can dare to urge before God. Let the remem- — 
brance of these things be for a lamentation: and ey 
it is so, 

§28, 2. Let us seriously consider what metorls Lie 
to be taken to prevent such things for the time to 
come.* 

“AN EXTRACT. 

I. That it may tend to the advancement of religion, that the ministers 
of this association, if they have not already done it, should agree to 
preach one Lord’s day on fumily religion, and another on secret prayer; 
and that the time should be fixed, 0 humble hepe that concurrent labors, 
connected with concurrent petitions to the throne of grace, may produce 
sone hi Appy effect, 

II. That it is proper, that pastoral visiting should be more solemnly at- 
tended to; and that greater care should be taken in personal inspection 
than has generally been used. And, thatit may conduce to this good 
end, that each minister should take an exact survey of his flock, and note 


down the names of the heads of families, the children, the servants, and 
other single persons in his auditor), in order. io keep proper memoran> 
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They that have perished have perished for ever, and 
are far beyond the reach of our labors and our prayers, 
But multitudes to this day surround us, who stand ex- 
posed to the same danger, and on the very brink of the 
same ruin. And besides these dying sinners, who are 
the most compassionable objects which the eye of 
man or of God beholds on this earth of ours, how 
‘many languishing Christians demand our assistance? 
or, if they do not expressly demand it, appear so much 
the more to need it?’ Let us look round, my brethren, 
I will not say upon the nation in general, but on the 
churches under our immediate care; and say, whether 


dums concerning each; that he may judge the better of the particulars of. 
his duty with regard to every one, and may observe how his visits, 
exhortations, and aimenitions, correspond to their respective characters 
and. circumstances. 

Ill, That consequent on this survey it will be proper, as soon as pos- 
sible, and henceforward at least once.a year, to vistr, if it be practica- 
ble, every head of a family under our ministerial care, with a solemn 
charge to attend to the business of religion: in their hearts and houses, 
watching over their domestics in the fear of the Lord, we, at,the same 
time, ‘professing our readiness to give them all proper assistances for 
this purpose, 

IV. That it will be highly expedient, immediately, or as soon as may 
be, to set-up the work of ca’recHISiNG in one form or another, and to 
keep to it statedly for one half of the year at least: and that it is proba: 
ble, future counsels may riper some scheme for carrying on this work tm a 
manner which may tend greatly to the propagation of real, vital, catholic 
Christianity, in the rising generation. 

V. That there is reason to apprehend, there are in all ourcongregations 
some pious and valuable persons. who live in a culpable neglect of the 
Lord’s supper; ond that itis our duty, particularly to inform ourselves 
who they are, and to endeavor by our prayers to God, and our serious 
addresses tothem, to introduce them into communion; (to which, I 
question not we shall all willingly add) cautiously guarding against any 
thing in the methods of admission, which may justly discourage sincere 
Christians of a tender and uumorous tempers 

VI. That it is to be feared, there are some, in several of our commu: 
nions at least, who behave in such a manner as to give just offence; and 
that we may be in great danger of making ourselves ‘’partakers of other 
men’s sins,”’ if we donot animadyert upon them: and that, if they will not 
reform, or if the crime be notorious, we ought, in duty to God, and to 
them, and to all around us, solemnly to cut them off from our sacramen- 
tal communion, asa reproach to the church of Christ. ; 

VIL. That it may, on many accounts, be proper to advise our people to 
enter into Jittle bands, ov societies, for religious discourse and prayer; 
each consisting of six or eight, to, mect for these good purposes once in 
a week or a fortnight, as may best suit with their other engagements and 


affairs. 
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the face of them is such as becomes the societies of 
those, whom the Son of God has redeemed with his 
own blood; and of those that call themselves the disci- 
plesand members of a once crucified and now glorified 
Jesus? Is their whole temper and conduct formed upon 
the model of his gospel. Are they such as we would 
desire to present them before the presence of his glory? 
Wi hat is wanting cannot be numbered; and perhaps 
we may be ready, too rashly to conclude that «hat is - 
crooked cannot be made straight. Nevertheless, let 
us remember, it is our duty to attempt it, as prudently, 
as immediately, and as resolutely as we can. Many 
admirable advices for that purpose our fathers and 
brethren have given us; particularly Dr. Warts, in the 
first part of his Humble Attempt for the Revival of 
Religion, and’ Mr. Some in his sermon on the same 
subject: excellent treatises, which, reduced into prac- 
tice, would soon produce the noblest effects. 

That those important instructions may be revived, 
and accommodated to present circumstances, with such 
additions as those circumstances require, we .are this 
day, having united our prayers, to unite our counsels. 
I will not anticipate what I have to offer to your con- 
sideration in the more private conference, on which we 
are quickly to enter. To form proper measures will 
be comparatively easy; to carry them strenuously into 
execution, will be the greatest exercise of our wisdom 
and piety. May proportionable grace be given to ani- 
mate us, and to dispose them that are committed to 
our care to fall in with us, in all our attempts for the 
honor of Gou, and for their edification and comfort! 


THE END. 
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